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EW FORD PROBE GT 
ND CAR OF THE YEAR 






THE AWARD. 

Moll))- 7h';/r/ magazine 
named Ford Probe GT 
Car of the Year for 
1993. A very prestigious 
designation given to the one new car that 
most "dominates its market segment" in 
categories from acceleration, braking, 
handling and ride, to design and quality 
control. The Car of the Year award is one 
we at Ford are pleased to accept 
but we believe the real 
trophv is yours to 
take home. 

THE TROPHY. 

The real trophy is a 
genuine sports coupe. 
It has a pure design. 
A lean, clean shape. 
It has a 24-valve 
V-6 engine that 
will keep any 
enthusiast enthu- 
sia.stic. And in- 
side, it has all the 
gleaming tools of a 
true sports coupe. 

And Probe GT also 
sports some impressive 
.safety features. Available 
anti-lock brakes and a standard driver's 
air bag. Air bags in conjunction with 
properly worn safety belts arc one of the 
most effective restraint systems available 

For more information on the new 
Probe G \\ call l-8()()-PROBh;-9.3. 

Buckle up - together we can save lives. 



HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 




BUT THE 
TROPHY 

IS YOURS TO 
TAKE HOME. 




The 
most 

important 

thing 
we 
earn 

is your 
trust; 



"Trust me." 

If we could only take everyone 
at their word, life would be so 
much simpler. 

You could believe the mechanic 
who finds something to fix on 
your car that you didn't even 
know was broken. 

You could relax when the 
contractor promises that the 
remodeling will "definitely" be 
finished in time for the holidays. 

And you'd never have to worry 
about financial consultants 
recommending investments 
that serve their interests 
more than yours. 

Of course, there are 
honorable people in every 
profession; the problem is 
finding them. 

We hope the following 
will at least let you know 
what to look for in a 
financial advisor. 

And give you some 
helpful advice on choosing 
one worthy of the oppor- 
tunity to earn your trust. 

We invest the t ime to get 
to l<now you. 

"I'll invest your money as 
if it were my own." 

While a financial advisor 
who promises you this may 
have the best intentions, at 
Prudential Securities we hold 
to a different philosophy. 

We believe your money 
should be invested as if it 
were your money. 

What are your financial 
goals and commitments? 
How well are you schooled 
in financing your children's 
or grandchildren's education? 
Are your retirement provisions 
adequate? 

And what of your tolerance for 
risk? Is it high, low or none at all? 

A financial advisor in our 
Jacksonville, Florida office put it 
very well recently: "Our clients' 
ends are where we begin." 

To this end, we have over 250 
Prudential Securities Branch 
Offices throughout the country. 



enabling you to meet with our 
financial advisors one on one (or, 
one on two if it's a joint account). 

And, working with us, create 
an investment strategy and 
financial portfolio that meets your 
personal needs. 

We invest in the Financial 
Advisors who serve you and the 
resources that serve them. 

"I know more about investing 
than you do." 

It may surprise you to learn it 




can take as little as four months to 
qualify as a licensed broker. 

Over 30,000 people will pass 
the General Securities NYSE/NASD 
examinations this year alone, 
giving many of them, in their 
opinion, a license to hang out 
their shingle as a Financial 
Advisor/Investment Consultant/ 
Money Manager, etc., etc., etc. 

But consider your own 
profession for a moment. 



Would someone with as little 
training and no experience be 
trusted with something as 
important as your financial 
well-being? 

Not on your life, right? And 
not on our reputation either. 

To become a Prudential 
Securities Financial Advisor 
requires a minimum of two years' 
training. Wc invest over $100,000 
in each recruit's training; and to 
help attract the best, we offer 
one of the best compensation 
packages on Wall Street. 

And we don't send our 
rookies into the field to 
practice unsupervised. 

An essential part of our 
program is to assign each 
trainee to a mentor, a 
seasoned professional 
with an average of 
ten years experience 
under his or her belt. 
And the invest- 
ment in Prudential 
Securities Financial 
Advisors doesn't 
end there. In fact, 
it never ends. 

We invest for your 
success and ours. 

In 1992, we invested 
$103 million in technical 
support for our advisors 
and committed a 
further $12 million to 
ongoing training programs. 

And the return on our 
nvestments in client 
services is perhaps the most 
rewarding one of all. 

Namely, that our clients 
return to us time and 
time again for all their invest- 
ment needs. 

You see, at Prudential Securities, 
we not only invest for your 
success but for ours too. 

I'or a free brochure that explains 
"Why Prudential Securities" or to 
meet with a Financial Advisor, 
please call 1-800-654-5454, ext. 
1 575, or drop by one of our offices. 

We trust you'll find the 
experience very rewarding. 

Prudential Securities I 
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What's on your 



Flettene Parks Neal 
Creative director 

Mv calendar 
iMy phone and address book 
Scans of my ads 
Ideas for new campaign 
Storv'boards from '92 
Layout formats 
Directors 
Photographers 
Illustrators 
Freelance producers 
Freelance witers 
Freelance art directors 
Letters to job applicants 
Letters to Gregg 
Old and current estimates 
Awards IVe won 
New business stuff 
Rationale for staffing 
Time sheets 
Aldus FreeHand 
QuarkXPress 
QuickMaO 
A fax/modem 
House info —mortgage, etc. 
Letters to my mom 
Books to read when I have time 





Thaddeus E. Russell 
Finance director 

Client financial profiles 

Accounts payable listing 

Accounts receivable aging 

Cash flow analysis 

Time sheet memo, 1st warning 

Time sheet memo, 2nd warning 

Time sheet memo, 
witlihold paycheck 

Payroll records 

T&E expense guidelines 

My expense reports 

Presentation deck for New York 

Funny e-mails! saved 

401 (k) analysis 

Our QIP&L analysis 

P&L analysis by client. FY '92 

Budget for Christmas party 
committee 

Lotus 1-2-3 

WordPerfect 

CalendarMaker 

Monopoly 

A fax/modem 

Hearts tournament records 

List of pet-sitters for Chi Chi 

My stock portfolio 

My IRA portfolio 
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Ihey Said Insurijntg Truckers 
Was a Man's Job. Well Guess What!" 

"I took the tough route and started my own 
company. Now I cover truckers all over, so 
I'm always on the road. I let American 
Express consolidate all my travel expenses." 

When you travel, use the Corporate Card 
for virtually every expense — gas, auto 
repairs, meals. They'll be itemized on your 
Corporate Card bill so you can easily see 
what every trip costs. Call 1-800-SUCCESa 

Keep on doing what you do best and let 
the Corporate Card do the rest. 

The Corporate Card 

TO YOUR SUCCESS 

C' : iterial 
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"I'D LIKE TO 
PUT YOU 5,000 MILES 
CLOSER TO YOUR NEXT 

FREE TICKET. AND 
WITH NEW MARRIOTT 
MILES" I CAN." 




Stay with us and watch the miles build up on American Airlines®, 
British Airways, Continental, Northwest, TWV and USAir. Add 5,000 miles 
for every 5 stays— whether you fly or not. To join, call 1-800-FOR-MILES. 

Harriott 

HOTELS RESORTS SUITES 



WE MAKE IT HAPPEN FOR YOU; 



You must be a member of a frequent flyer program to play. Earn 500 frequent flyer niile^ for every slay. 2.500 milev after every fiftb ulay. for a total of 5,000 milen 
for every 5 stays. With TWA (international hotels only) & Continental earn up to 10.000 mile» for every 5 stays. Marriott Honoreil Guest AwariU points Mill not be 
awarded for Marriott Miles stays. Marriott's Courtyard. Residence hin. and Fairfield Inn hotels do not participate in Marriott Miles. To cam fre<|uent flyer miles in 
Marriott Miles, check-in must occur between May 1. 1993 and June 30. 1994. C1993 Marriott Corp. 
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Announcing The AIKT 
Best In The Business Guarantee. 



AT&T is committed to being the best. Which 
means we are committed to offering your small 
business the fastest, most reliable long distance 
and 800 Services ever devised. So that your busi- 
ness can be the best. 

So strong is our commitment to your satis- 
faction, we guarantee it. 

We submit that no 
other company satisfies 
your needs or stands be- 
hind their performance 
the way we do. 

AT&T has the most 
reliable network , with 
exclusive FAST\R^" 
technology to insure the 
fewest service interrup- 
tions. (Our nearest com- 
petitors network is twice 
as likely to have a service 
disruption.) We guaran- 
tee your satisfaction with 
our reliability 

AT&T has the fastest 
connections . (Our call 
set-up time is up to 50% 
faster than other net- 
works.) We guarantee 
your satisfaction with the 
speed of our connections. 

AT&T has the most completed calls . (Our com- 
petitors block anywhere from 33% to 178% more 
calls.) We guarantee your satisfaction with our rate 
of call completion. 

AT&T has unsurpassed sound qualit y. (No other 
network gives you clearer sound.) We guarantee 
your satisfaction with our sound qualit): 



Nolfe, 

Ands 
or 

Buts 

, iW is the Bcsl in the liusincss. 



AT&T offers superior fax traasmission . (More 
faxes transmit on the first tr\' with AT&T than any 
other network.) We guarantee your satisfaction 
with our first-tr\' fax transmissions. 

AT&T provides accurate billin g. (Some lesser- 
known long distance companies have been known 

to bill customers for 
uncompleted calls.) We 
guarantee your satisfac- 
tion with the accuracy of 
our billing. 

Should you ever be 
unsatisfied with our per- 
formance in any of these 
areas, just call us for cred- 
it. That's our Best in the 
Business Guarantee. 

AT&T also provides 
the most reliable 800 
Service . (No other long 
distance company beats 
our new 5 minute AT&T 
800 Assurance Policy ) 
Should you ever be out 
of touch with your cus- 
tomers longer than 5 
minutes, we will credit 
you for one month s 
service charge for the 
disrupted service.* 
To be the Best in the Business is to take re- 
sponsibility'; to guarantee you a level of satisfaction 
second to none. To put the Best in the Business to 
work for your business, call 1 800 222-0400 for 
more details. 

MM. The Best in the Business. 



0 1993 AT&T Claims are based on 3Q 1992 AT&T Bell Labs nationwide test results 
and Outage Hours Probability versus MCI, Bell Labs study 2/5/92-12/31/92 Credit 
on per call basis on specific long distance services Other conditions apply 'Pending 
tariff effectiveness. Except Intrastate Basic 800 Service. Other conditions apply. 
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Some Of Us C( 
Our Mortgage P 

WoidaLove 



Time and again, low- 
income and minority families 
are turned down for the credit 
thqy need- and the more it 
happens, the more the entire 
community suffers. 

At Fannie Mae, we're 
committed to changing that 
pattern. We've developed a 
broad range of products and 
services that make it easier 
for lending institutions to make 
the loans these families need. 

Fbr example, our PC- 
based mapping and reporting 
system, F^nieMaps! helps 
lenders throughout the area 
target those communities with 
special needs. And the 
Community Home Buyer's 
Program with the 3/2 Option' 
gives them the flexibility to 
offer those households more 
affordable loans. 




mplain About 

Miients. Olliers 

0 Have Qae. 




The ramifications go 
far beyond the individual 
homes. Because each loan is 
also a long-range investment 
in the entire immunity 

Through these efforts, 
we've been able to join forces 
with community leaders, 
lending institutiona real estate 
sales professionals and other 
housing partners to make a 
change in local neighbortioods. 

With their help, we've 
been able to give femilies 
who thought theyd never own 
a home of their own a real 
foundation in the neighbor- 
hood. Because, at Fannie Mae, 
we realize that living with a 
mortgage c^n be difficult. But 
it's nothing to compare to 
living without one. 



FannieMae 



thimicMaps and the 3/2 Option are regfstered 
senicemariai of Fannie Mae. 
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W^hen you build a personal fortune, 
don't overlook risk. 




While you're busy making 
money, what's happening to the 
money you've already made? 

The Private Bank will help 
you look after your personal 
assets — help keep them from 
crumbling while you're other- 
wise occupied. 

We're not talking sleepy, 
caretaker management. But the 
aggressive global management — 

Cnpvriqhted mnforinl 



reward-oriented, risk-adjusted — 
that Bankers Trust applies to 
its own assets. 

Our private clients get op- 
portunities that other investors 
don't. Example: a chance to 
share in stock market gains, with 
strictly limited downside risk. 
Other unique opportunities 
exist in everything from private 
placements to foreign exchange. 



To learn more about them, 
call Martha Berlin, Managing 
Director, at (212) 454-3434. 

Managing risk, and wring- 
ing profit from it, is the full time 
business of every part of Bankers 
Trust. What we do for ourselves, 
we can do for you. 

WM The Private Bank 
La at Bankers Trust 

LEAH FROM STRENGTH. 
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hange. It's the catchword of the Clinton era. Indeed, the one con- 
stant of business is the challenge of change. Some companies 
adapt, survive and thrive. Others are born as products of the new 
environment, naturally equipped to compete. And still others are 
doomed to extinction, unable to cope with the demands of a rapid- 
ly changing world. As you examineour 21 stAnnual Report on Black 
Business, you'll find that the vast majority of the BLACK enterprise 
100s— the nation's largest black-owned industrial service compa- 
nies and auto dealerships — fall into the first two categories. 

The age of 21 symbolizes a threshold of both bold matu- 
rity and an awareness of potential, key characteristics of 
those who would exploit opportunities wrought by 
change. In 1992, the BE lOOs — as well as the commercial 
banks, thrifts, insurance companies and investment 
banks represented by the behnancials, be insurance 
and the BE INVESTMENT BANKS lists— have done more 
than just react to change. They have become agents of 
change, in ways that represent the best of what strong 
black-owned companies have to offer to boost America's 
economic strength. 

Strong examples of this can be found in the city of Los 
Angeles, which is still recovering from the civil unrest that 
swept through the city in the aftermath of the first trial of 
the police officers who brutalized motorist Rodney G. King. 
While most of the nation focuses on the violence and dev- 
astation that plagues much of Los Angeles' black com- 
munities, black-owned businesses were doing something to deal with the 
economic inequities that are the root causes of unstable communities. 
Threads 4 Life Corp. and Founders National Bank, our choices for BE Company 
of the Year and BE Rnancial Company of the Year, are among those business- 
es making real contributions toward rebuilding Los Angeles. 

Threads 4 Life, a company better known by the Cross Colours label that 
graces its popular clothing lines, posted a nearly 500% sales increase — to an 
impressive $89 million — last year. But Threads 4 Life established an alliance 
with South Central LA.'s Common Ground Foundation long before its debut on 
the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 last year. The foundation is dedicated to provid- 
ing mentorship and job training opportunities to area youth. Not coincidental- 
V, Threads 4 Life CEO Cari Jones was raised in South Central. 

And Founders National Bank, a savings & loan institution reborn as a com- 
mercial bank, gave true meaning to the term "community bank" by providing 
desperately needed services in the aftermath of last year's urban uprising. 
While other banking institutions are withdrawing from economically dis- 
tressed urban neighborhoods. Founders has increased its number of branch- 
es, customers and deposits, while moving aggressively to provide mortgage, 
commercial and consumer loans. 
Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley is stepping down after more than two 




"The BE 100s represent the 
best of black business." 
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decades of exemplary service to the city. Under Bradley, Los Angeles 
emerged as one of the world's great international cities. If the next mayor is to 
build on Bradley's accomplishments, he must harness the economic potential 
of black-owned businesses like Threads 4 Life and Founders. 

Our choice for BE Auto Dealer of the Year, Alan Young Buick-GMC Truck of 
Fort Worth, Texas, is an example of a business that made the tough choices 
needed to survive in a harsh economic environment When the bottom fell out 
of Texas' oil-driven economy during the 1980s, Alan Young, who was lured to 
the area by the preceding economic boom, cut staff and expenses in order to 
survive. Now, thanks in part to the popularity of GMC Trucks in his market 
Young's dealership has posted a 35% increase in sales. 

Auto dealers like Alan Young can appreciate the fact that many of the most 
important changes facing the American auto industry will come from 
Washington, D.C. This issue's corporate profile focuses on an industrial- 
strength change agent Elliott Hall, Washington vice president of Ford Motor 

Co. Hall, who runs the Washington 
office of the nation's No. 2 automaker, 
has been a true power player on behalf 
of the American auto industry. It was 
Hall, Ford's chief lobbyist whose initia- 
tive helped to bring auto industry con- 
cerns to the top of the economic agen- 
da of President Clinton. 

Another well-known agent of 
change is Clinton's new Commerce 
Department Secretary Ron Brown. 
Senior Editor Frank McCoy conducted 
an exclusive one-on-one interview 
with the man charged by the President 
to be the chief advocate of American 
business. The Brown interview is the 
centerpiece of our special section: 
"Facing The Challenge of Change." 
Also included in the section is analysis of what Clinton's economic plan means 
for African-Americans and an investigation of how the plan might affect how 
BE 100s CEOs run their companies. 

Last year's 20th Annual Report on Black Business was recognized by 
Lincoln University (Mo.) with a Unity Award for Excellence in the reporting of 
economics. This is the fourth consecutive year BE swept the economics 
reporting category and one of six Unity Awards earned by the magazine this 
year. While we're proud of these and other awards we've earned, we are far 
from satisfied. We are constantly looking forways to improve the quality of the 
business information products and services we provide to our audience. One 
of the changes you may notice is the inclusion of our overview and list of the 
top black-owned investment banking firms in this year's Annual Report on 
Black Business. We hope that you'll find our 21st Annual Report even better 
than our 20th anniversary edition — and thatthe stories will help you to recog- 
nize that we all are agents of economic change. 



Mayor Tom Bradley (r) made LA. 
one of the world's great cities. 
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ts not thai scientific, really. Sound object. Makes sense, doesn't it? 



waves travel, depending on the 



We also added large amounts of 



That's why the Lexus ES300 sound-insulating materials in the roof, 
altitude, anywhere from 700 to 1,200 comes with layer upon layer of sound- center pillar and hood - as well as in 
miles per hour. But they slow down dampening materials built into the the dashboard and floor panels, 
considerably when hit with a hard inner panels of the 

cabin - to help keep 
outside sounds precisely 
where they belong. Outside. 




There are even in- 

r 

novative liquid-filled 
I Itushings in the suspen- 
sion system, and double door 



More specifically, we designed seals to help keep the quiet cabin of 
a unique steel-asphalt-carbon-resin the ES 300 very, very quiet. 



sandwich that works to absorb sound 



Of course, from where you're 



vibration. The type of vibration that sitting, this will undoubtedly sound 
enjoys traveling extremely long dis- excessive. But from behind the wheel. 



tances just to interrupt an otherwise it will sound quite nice, 
peaceful drive. You know the type. 



®L.£XLJS 
The Rdeidesi Pursuit Of ftifection. 




belts and obt) all speed Uuis. Iw more uiformalion. call 800-8r2-5398 1800-USA-UCXLIS). 
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A ccordingtoyourMarch 1993 article on 
African-Americans in advertising 
("Are Advertising Agencies Serious 
About Hiring African-Americans?"), John 
O'Toole, president of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
(commonly called the "4 A's") is said to 
have called the ad Industry's minority hir- 
ing record deplorable. Is this the same 
John O'Toole who was quoted in your 
December 1991 issue as saying, "It is hard 
to conceive of advertising's role as depict- 
ing the ethnic diversity of American soci- 
ety. Advertising, in general, not only has no 
obligation, but it has no business trying to 
depict national diversity." Or did Mr. 
OToole simply wise up and realize that his 
public statements to the media should not 
reflect his true feelings? 

I would like to see the 4 A's reach out 
to the minority executives within its 
member agencies, as well as minority 
executives in other industries, to put 
together a plan that the ad industry 
can — and must — follow to make 
Madison Avenue look more like the rest 
of America, instead of being the Shoal 
Creek of the corporate world. 

Mark S. Robinson 
V.P./Oroup Account Director 
UnlWorid Group inc. 

New York 



A 



s a recent (and unemployed) black 
graduate of a graduate program in 
advertising, I found your March 1993 



article on the dearth of blacks in advertis- 
ing both interesting and enlightening. 
However true, it is easiest and most con- 
venient perhaps to place the blame of not 
identifying, nurturing and hiring black tal- 
ent on racism within the industry. But 1 
have found that many African-American 
students shy away from studying or con- 
sidering advertising once they learn of 
the lean job market and the comparative- 
ly low starting salaries. 

Most disappointing for me, as I have 
conducted my job search, has been the 
lack of response from African-American 
professionals in both general-market 
and black-owned agencies. There 
seems to be a pervading indifference 
fostered by what appears to be a very 
sad pride in being among the few 
[blacks] able to crack the industry. The 
lack of mentorship mentioned in the 
article may force me and others to 
abandon the advertising industry before 
even entering it. 

Robert W.J. Wiiiiams 
Augusta, Oa. 

I am writing to commend you for your 
gracious in memoriam piece on TLC 
Beatrice International CEO Reginald F. 
Lewis in the March 1993 issue of BLACK 
ENTERPRISE ("Black Business Loses A 
Star: Lewis Dies Of Cancer At 50," In The 
News). His death — untimely is certainly 
not too strong a word to use in this 
case — came as a shock. 

Those of us who subscribe to BE 
came to know and admire Lewis' work 
and life. When he acquired Beatrice 
International Foods, he played a high- 
stakes game African-Americans aren't 
often allowed to play — but he did it with 
superior skill and cunning. 

His empire will probably survive. 
There are many people with the 
qualifications to merely manage a 
company. It is the visionaries — like 
Lewis and [the late Time Warner 
Chairman] Steve Ross — who have 
always been a rare breed. 

David R. Lewis (no relation) 
Bronx, N.Y. 




Tania Padgett's article, "Keep On 
Busing" (Making It, March 1993), was 
refreshing. A modern-day David has 
delivered a knockout punch to a Goliath. 
More power to Blues City Sightseeing 
Tours' Melvin Bledsoe. 

It is a pleasure to read about an 
African-American warrior/entrepreneur 
who legitimately starts and grows a 
business and has the strength and 
fortitude to fend off a would-be 
monopolizing giant. Mr. Bledsoe looked 
Gray Line Tours straight in the eye and he 
didn't blink. 

iMorris E. Robinson Sr. 

President 
Alpha Word inc. 
Evanston, lil. 



SOLD 



Thank you for your February 1993 
Careers & Opportunities issue, which 
featured the article on sales careers 
("Have I Got A Career For You"). 

You roally gave a great pitch for 
sales. As a professional salesman and 
marketer for over 20 years, I was 
thrilled to read it. I found the article 
timely and well-written. You gave sales 
careers the real prestige and spotlight 
they so richly deserve. 

Micliael T. Boyd 
Los Angeies 




In the February 1993 issue, the phone 
number listed for Carrington & 
Carrington Ltd. in the "BE Executive 
Recruiter Directory" was incorrect. The 
correct number is 312-427-8394. 



Address all correspondence to 
Letters, black ENTERPRise, 1 30 Fifth 
Ave., New York, NY 10011. Letters 
may be edited for clarity or space. 
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As I See It #I6 in a series 
Ryszard Horowitz (Photographer) 
M. Evert (Sculptor) 
"Suitable for Draining" 




THE BOLD LOOK 

OFKOHLER. 

Our first-ever stainless steel sinks are a pure visual delight, and they work like a dream, too. Of course, 
we perfected the technique. That of "artful" construction and design. Quite the exhibition of your good 
taste. See Yellow Pages for a Kohler*^ Registered Showroom. For complete product portfolio and idea 
book, send $8 to Kohler Co., Dept. F90, Kohler, Wl 53044 or call 1 -800-4-KOHLER, ext. 906. 

O!9«0by Koh e. Co 



A CRITICAL 
COMPONENT 
OF OUR 
LANDING 
GEAR. 





For the third year in a row. Northwest is America's #1 On-Time Airline* 

Again in 1992, people discovered that if you want to get there on time, you should go there on Northwest. And 
now, you can arrive on-time almost anywhere in the world. Our partnership with KLM forms the world's first 
global airline system offering a consistent standard of service excellence to more than 300 destinations on 6 
continents. From Boston to Bangkok, Fargo to Frankfurt, Seattle to Seoul. So, wherever in the world you're 
going, let Northwest take you there. On time and in 
comfort. For information or reservations, call your 
travel agent or Northwest at 1-800-225-2525 



G)omestic) or 1-800-447-4747 (International). 

ttatd on DOT Consumer Reports for ihe wen largest U.S. carriers, for th« yeors 1 990, 1 99 1 and 1 992 for scKeduled service in the United Stotet. 
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AIRLINES 




Some People Just know How To Fly. " 
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HELPING 




Black women have always 
worked, but never have their 
efforts been so well 
documented as in Work, 
Sister, Work: Why Black Women 
Can't Get Ahead and What They 
Can Do About It by Cydney Shields 
and Leslie C. Shields. By 
interviewing more than 500 black 
working women, the Shields, who 
are black women and real life 
sisters, provide specifics on how 
black women suffer from dual 
discrimination in the workplace. 

Most of the women interviewed 
said that they are underemployed 
and often denied advancement Says 
one woman: "I sense that regardless 
of how well 1 perform on my job, I 
can never do enough to convince my 
white coworkers that I am just as 
competent. Management at my 
company is reluctant to accept 
blacks at any level." 

Women will be able to identify 
with the sisters portrayed and 
their situations. But they will do 
more than just identify; they will 
find solutions. Work, Sister, Work 
not only discusses problems in the 
workplace, but also how black 
women successfully combat them. 

Readers need only 
follow the advice 
or adjust it to their 
own particular 
situation. Black 
men will also 
find this book 
illuminating as 
they learn about 
the kind of 
subtle racism that 
African-American 
women face on a 
daily basis. 
Your tendency 



may be to skip through the book 
but don't miss the chapter on 
"Burden of Her Color," especially 
the section "The Trouble With 
Being Black and A Working 
Woman." Here, 35 of the most 
common complaints in the 
workplace are documented. Set 
up like a managing diversity 
course, this section covers such 
complaints as racial barriers, poor 
career development and cultural 
hurdles. 

The authors also provide 
specific tools to increase career 
advancement, which are worth 
the price of purchase. One caveat: 
The chapter, "Why Don't You Just 
Mind Your Own Business?" should 
be longer. So run, sister, run to the 
bookstore. 

—Iris Randall 
Work, Sister, Work: Why Black 
Women Can't Get Ahead and What 
They Can Do About It by Cydney 
Shields and Leslie C. Shields; 
Birch Lane Press, Carol Publishing 
Group, New York, 1993, 287pp, 
$19.95 

FROM THE BIG 
HOUSE TO THE 



Over a span of more than 100 
years, a surprisingly long list 
of African-Americans have 
struggled for political power 
in Congress. Unfortunately, most 
of their history has been over- 
shadowed by spotlights on the 
achievements of white politicians. 

In Just Permanent Interests: 
Black Americans in Congress 
1870-1991, Rep. William L Clay (D.- 
Mo.), a member of Congress since 
1969, traces the struggle for 
political strength through the 
political lives of black senators 
and representatives from 1870 to 
1991. Clay is chairman of the 



House Post 
Office and Civil 
Service com- 
mittees and is 
ranked second 
on the Educa- 
tion and Labor 
committee. 

The first haff 
of the book 
contains some 
of the most 
interesting 
chapters. Here, 
Clay provides 
his own insight into power politics 
and chronicles careers, beginning 
with Sen. Hiram R. Revels (R.- 
Miss.), who became the first black 
in Congress in 1870. He deals 
candidly with the political 
mistakes of these early 
representatives. 

There are some lapses. It is 
easier to be critical of the dead 
than ZOth-century heroes or 
colleagues. He tries — not always 
successfully — to strike a balance 
by writing unabashedly about the 
criminal misdeeds of some former 
members, while placing their 
actions in the context of long 
careers. And oddly, Clay does not 
come full circle. He hardly 
mentions Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mike Espy (D.-Miss.), the first 
black Mississippian sent to 
Congress since Reconstruction. 

Despite these weaknesses, 
there is much to learn from all the 
untold stories in Just Permanent 
Interests. The telHng may bring 
about a real understanding of 
political history and the black role 
in shaping our nation's destiny. 

— Kitty Cunningham 

Just Permanent Interests: Black 
Americans in Congress 1870-1991 
by Rep. William L Clay; Amistad 
Press Inc., New York, 1992, 
412pp. $25 
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Want To Know AWayTo Improve Productivity 




C-944 "Case studies of productivity improvement published by the National Lighting Bureau. 1987 and 1988. Actual productrvity results will vary depending on specific tasks, 
prior lighting, and new lighting. fCompared with standard F-40 white fluorescent lamps. 



3r Stimulate Sales? Let GE Illuminate¥)u. 




Green Lights 

0 



According to a recent study, a 
simple change in lighting can 
increase productivit}.** Lighting 
can make your products look bet- 
ter and your customers feel more 
like buying. In offices or showrooms— wherever light 
matters to you— GE has the products and know-how to 
make \ our business look better. 

And they all have one 
thing in common. GE 
technolog)'. 

GE technology is 
whyourTSTRIMLINE 
fluorescent lamps use 209' 
fewer watts than standard 
fluorescents.t It's the reason our Halogen IR" 
lamp can convert excess heat back into light for 
greatei" energ\ efficiency. 

And C>E technology' led to the ConstantGoIor'" 
coating of our Precise'" MR16 Lamp, which provides 
s|3arkling coloi- and beam control with less heat than 
standard P.\R lamps. 

Good lighting is good for business. Let GE help 
vour business. For information about the f)est lighting 
products and solutions, call 1-<S()()-GE-L\MPS. 

GE Is Light. And The Light Matters. 





GE Lighting 



'E. P. A. do«i not endorse any product or lervlce. 
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BCOLOR 

COMPLEX 



The Poutics or Skin Color 
Among African Americans 




Since the 
Great Depres- 
sion, when the 
Works Progress 
Administration 
temporarily em- 
■■^^^ j ployed strug- 
I^^IPK ^ gling writers to 
j compile the 
Um-^ -- memories of ex- 

EyflHu,^^! there 
^^'^'■^^^^^ has been no 
shortage of tes- 
timony from 
this historical 
period. But Free at Last: A 
Documentary History of Slavery, 
Freedom, and the Civil War intro- 
duces fresh documents from for- 
mer slaves, giving the experience 
a jarring immediacy. 

The fourth volume in a 
Freedmen and Southern Society 
Project series, Free at iasf distills 
the previous volumes and reprises 
telling documents. The authors do 
a remarkable job of providing an 
informative — and often chilling — 
portrait of a terrible time in our 
nation's history. 

— Herb Boyd 
Free at Last: A Documentary 
History of Slavery, Freedom, and 
the Civil War edited by Ira Berlin, 
Barbara J. Fields, Steven F. Miller, 
Joseph P. Reidy and Leslie S. 
Rowland; The New Press, New 
York, 1992, 571 pp, $27.50 



Although the Color Complex: 
The Politics of Skin 
Color Among African 
Americans isn't the 
most compelling book, 
it's not a total waste. 
In looking at the 
history and myriad 
expressions of skin- 
color prejudice, the 
authors do a decent 
job of showing us how 
ridiculous and 
damaging color 
consciousness is, and 
how we really need to 



KATHT RUSSELL 
MIDGE WILSON 
^ R ON ALO HALL 



get beyond it. 

The book's impact on you will 
hinge on your experience, color 
consciousness and level of self- 
esteem. If you've been the victim of 
color prejudice and are still 
smarting from the wounds, you 
may find the book, at points, 
cathartic. If you've perpetuated 
color discrimination, you'll feel 
chastised. And if you have no color 
complex, you might want to wait 
for the paperback. 

— Tonya Bolden 
The Color Complex: The Politics of 
Skin Color Among African 
Americansb^ Kathy Russell, Midge 
Wilson, Ph.D., and Ronald Hall, 
Ph.D.; Harcourt Brace & Co., New 
York, 1992, 200pp, $21.95 

Movie maven or not, you'll get an 
eye- and mindful from a A Separate 
Cinema: Fifty Years of Black Cast 
Posters. It includes more than 200 
full-color photographs of movie 
posters between 1915 and 1965, 
which featured "an all colored 
cast"; abominations (i.e., those with 
whites in blackface); and films with 
one or more black actors or song- 
and-dancers. Film critic and histori- 
an Donald Bogle's introduction 
reveals the book's logic. It shows "a 
long line of past African-American 
filmmakers, entertainers and artists 
leaping, struggling oryearning in the 
best and worst of situations to make 
some kind of statement on film, their 
century's brave new medium." 

— ^Tonya Bolden 
A Separate Cinema: Fifty Years of 
Black Cast Posters by John Kisch 
and Edward Mapp with a preface 
by Spike Lee and an introduction by 
Donald Bogle; The Noonday 
Press/Farrar Straus & Giroux Inc., 
New York, 1992, 168pp paperback, 
$20; hardcover, $40 

African-American classical or 
jazz music can move the soul and lift 
the feet. But many jazz musicians 
are seen only in public appear- 
ances. Since 1935, bass player 



extraordinaire Milt 
Hinton has been 
taking photos of 
the jazz greats. He 
says he took pho- 
tos initially for fun. 
But in the late 
1940s, Hinton 
sensed that not all 
the stars would be 
around much 
longer. He was 
right. Many, such as Dinah Wash- 
ington, Coleman Hawkins and 
Lester Young, are gone. 

OverTime: The Jazz Photographs 
offi/lilt Hinton by Milt Hinton, David 
G. Berger and Holly Maxson shows 
us an unposed and often elegant 
jazz milieu. 

The book hits the right notes with 
such photos as Cab Calloway's band 
dressed to the nines — laughing at a 
"colored entrance" sign in 1940 — 
and a poignantshot of a weary, hero- 
in-addicted Billie Holiday at one of 
her final recording sessions. 

— Frank McCoy 
OverTime: The Jazz Photographs of 
Milt Hintonh^ Milt Hinton, David G. 
Berger and Holly Maxson; Pome- 
granate Artbooks, Petaluma, Calif., 
1992,164pp,$40 

What was unique about the late 
Alex Haley's Roots was how it con- 
nected black America to its African 





past. Yelena Khanga's Soul to Soul: 
The Story of a Black Russian 
American Family, 1865-1992 does 
not reach as far back since the 
roots of her family tree are more 
tangled and dispersed. But 
Khanga's heritage and her assem- 
blage of facts is formidable, stretch- 
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ing from Yazoo 
County, Miss., to 
Moscow with vital 
contributions from 
East Africa and 
Poland. 

A journalist 
raised in Russia, 
Khanga weaves a 
tale including a 
black patriarch who 
amassed a fortune in Mississippi, 
grandparents who consistently 
defied convention, and a mother 
who is politically astute. But 
Khanga is the most intriguing. 
There are no dull moments as she 
struggles to reconcile her legacy. 

— Herb Boyd 
Soul to Soul: The Story of a Black 
Russian American Family, 1865- 
/99?by Yelena Khanga with Susan 
Jacoby; W.W. Norton & Co., New 
York, 1992, 318pp, $22.95 



In the realm of civil rights and 
journalism, Charlayne Hunter- 
Gault figures prominently. Her first 
claim came in 1961 when she and 
Hamilton Holmes desegregated 
the University of Georgia. Today, 
she is well-known for her probing 
interviews and commentaries on 
PBS's MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour. 

These facets of her life are 
merged deftly in her memoir In 
My Place. Much of what hap- 
pened to her and Holmes was 
reported daily in the media; but 
the experience gains fresh 
appeal when told by one who en- 
dured the turmoil. 

Many readers will be surprised 
to discover how well-traveled 
Hunter-Gault was before college. 
Her exposure in Due West, S.C., 
and Atlanta, as well as stops in 
Detroit and Alaska gave her a pio- 
neer's fortitude. These attributes 



still fortify her, although the memoir 
offers little of her journalistic 
career. But that's all right, we'll 
wait for the sequel. 

— Herb Boyd 
In My Place by Charlayne Hunter- 
Gault; Farrar Straus & Giroux Inc., 
New York, 1992. 257pp, $19 

"I thought a lot about ending 
segregation 
because Daddy 
was so involved, 
and we got so 
many threats and 
telephone calls," 
Ricky Shuttles- 
worth says. "I 
remember I used 
to think if I had 
one wish, it 
would be that 
everybody would 
be blind. Then 
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WHO'S 
BEEN MM) MOST 
M)FESSIONAL 
FIVE YEARS IN A ROW? 

OI993 The Equitable Companies Incoiponiled. NY. NY 10019. Source: The American College. 
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nobody would 
know what color 
anything was." 

Shuttlesworth 
was about 11 
years old and liv- 
ing in Birming- 
ham when this 
impression was 
I forged. Her 
father, Fred, was 
a prominent figure in the Civil 
Rights Movement and one of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr.'s most 
trusted advisers. It is memories of 
those years, held by the "move- 
ment's" youngsters, that shape 
Ellen Levine's Freedom's Children: 
Young Civil Rights Activists Tell 
Their Own Stories. 

These experiences and the 
action taken to end American 
apartheid are vividly recalled 
by Levine's coterie of gifted 



storytellers. 

— Herb Boyd 
Freedom's Children: Young Civil 
Rights Activists Tell Their Own 
Sfor/es edited by Ellen Levine; G.P. 
Putnam & Sons, New York, 1993, 
167pp, $16.95 

No state exemplified the brutal 
sanctions of racism and discrimi- 
nation like Mississippi. The deaths 
of Emmett Till, Medgar Evers and 
Schwerner, Chaney and Goodman 
are reminders of just how far bigots 
would go to protect segregation. 

From a brighter point of view 
there were also such heroes as 
Bob Moses, James Forman and 
Fannie Lou Hamer. Both sides of 
this drama are accurately and 
poignantly evoked by Mildred Pitts 
Walter in Mississippi Challenge. 
Walter distills episodes peculiar to 
Mississippi, capturing the terror- 
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ism that threat- 
ened black life at 
every turn. 

Walter's multi- 
voiced narrative 
flows and builds 
steadily to a cli- 
max with the 
Mississippi 
Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party 
(MFDP). Chap- 
ters on the MFDP are insightfuL 
but the need for a more studied 
look at the party is clear Future 
scholars will use Walter's 
research as a launch pad 
to a more thorough survey of 
Mississippi's backwater. 

—Herb Boyd 

Mississippi Challenge by Mildred 
Pitts Walter; Bradbury Press, 
Macmillan Publishing, New York, 
1992, 205pp, $18.95 



For five consecutive years, The " 
Equitable has had more ChFCs (Chartered ~===;i 
Financial Consultants) than anyone in life insurance. 
And that's not half the story. 

We've also had more CLU.s (Chartered Life 
Underwriters) for four years in a row. These profes- 
sional designations are the most prestigious an agent 
can earn. 

What's more, The Equitable ranks among the indus- 
try's leaders in numbers of Registered Representatives 
- agents licensed to sell mutual funds and other secu- 
rities products offered through Equico Securities, Inc. 



^^^^^ It's how we've become one of the top 
sellers of such products in the entire insur- 
ance company broker/dealer community. 

This commitment to professionalism and training 

is what keeps us so well abreast of client needs in 
today's complex market. 

To leam more about the strength in The Equitable's 
numbers, write Richard H. Jenrette, CLU, Chairman, 
or Joseph J. Melone, CLU, ChFC, President, at The 
Equitable, 787 Seventh Avenue, Department A, 
New York, NY 10019. 

The Equitable Companies Incorporated 
is traded on the NYSE under the symbol EQ. 
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Hew Minority-Owned Businesses 
Find The Door At American Airlines. 

We're always open to new suppliers. Because we're looking for the best prcxiucts and services 
available. Period. You see, by going to the experts for our support services, we're able to concentrate 
on our area of expertise— running one of the world's top airlines. A ryi /zvy j/x ^xwy A irlir*-^^^ 
So if your business fills the bill, remember, our door is always open. MITlGriCori/^irillGS 

Something special in the air 

For more information, please caU (817) 963-2620, or write toCooidinaior Minority Vendor Development. P.O. Box 619616. MO 4280. DFW Airport, TX 73261-9616. 
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The Maxima Corp. recently signed a 10-year agreement that could 
be the most lucrative deal in its 15-year history. The Lanham, Md.- 
based technology firm has teamed up with Dallas-based EDS Corp., 
to provide information technology services to members of the 
National Association of Counties (NACo). 

Since county governments spend more than $31 billion a year on 
information technology, the deal is sure to be worth hundreds of millions 
of dollars for Maxima, which is ranked on the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100. 
Maxima also may make millions of dollars in subcontracts available to 
minority contractors nationwide. 

Maxima CEO Joshua I. Smith says he has been sizing up the county 
market for a number of years. The company has already provided some 
technical support to local governments in Prince George's County, Md„ 
and Montgomery County, Ohio. With the new deal. Maxima can now 
expand its offices into several other states. 

"We see a tremendous future," says Smith. "We're excited about 
teaming up with a company I see as our role model— EDS." 

NACo conducted an 11 -month nationwide search to find companies 



that could take on the contract. 
Many local governments — 
especially those in small rural 
areas — have obsolete technical 
equipment. Something had to be 
done. 

Thomas R. Davies, senior 
executive director for local 
government at EDS, says that with 
access to sophisticated computer 
and automation systems 
developed by Maxima and EDS, 
counties will be able to upgrade 
services to local residents. He 

says the two companies have already begun creating automated 
systems for property listings, voter registration, parking enforcement and 
utility payments. 

—Karen Gutloff 




Smith and NACo officials sign 
contract worth millions. 
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ith three years remaining until Atlanta hosts the 
1996 Olympic Games, minority firms are well- 
positioned to get a fair share of the projected $1.5 
billion it will cost to stage them. Aggressive 
action by black business leaders helped make it possible; 
and even though temporary revenue shortfalls and cash- 
flow problems loom, the commitment to minority 
participation is sound. 

William A. Clement Jr., formerly of the Consortium for Minority 
Business Development, says that minorities helped set some basic goals 
for inclusion by establishing a rapport with officials of the Atlanta 
Committee for the Olympic Games (ACOG) early on. Although no 
mandated goals have been scripted into policy, a climate of inclusion 
was established and has become the natural course of business. 

As a result, the consortium played a big part in structuring the Equal 
Economic Opportunity Program (EEOP) policy; got one of its members 
appointed to the ACOG board; provided a database of qualified minority 
companies, which is used to award contracts; and monitored minority 
participation. "We're very pleased with the results," says Clement. So 
pleased, in fact, that the consortium has disbanded. 

D.J. Miller and Associates Inc. a minority-owned firm commissioned 
to help develop and monitor the EEOP, reported that the ACOG shelled 




LeRoy Walker says contracts are "no problem." 



out $24 million— 40.4% of its 1992 
contracts — to 123 minority- and 
women-owned firms. In 1991, 60 
minority- and women-owned firms 
received $13 million— 37% of all 
contracts. 

ACOG made a special effort to 
include firms in all areas, including 
supplying furniture, maintenance 
and repair services, travel and 
hospitality services and consulting. 

But in February, the contract- 
letting process began to slow. The 
committee had signed only four of 
the 12 "primary" sponsors that provide the bulk of the financing for the 
Games. These sponsorships — worth $40 million each — are the costliest 
ever for the Olympics. Without them and the financial cushion they 
provide, some future projects may be delayed. Some say the ACOG is 
operating about six months behind schedule. 

In March, LeRoy T. Walker, the first African-American president of the 
United States Olympic Committee, explained that the delays will not 
affect the way contracts are issued to minorities. "If we continue to 
execute our plans as we have done, I don't see any problems," he says. 

Minority- and women-owned firms interested in applying for 
contracting opportunities with ACOG should request an application by 
writing to: Gary S. Walker, Equal Economic Opportunity Program, 
Atlanta Committee for the Olympic Games, P.O. Box 1996, Atlanta, GA 
30301-1996. 

— Qur'an Sabir 
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SOME THOUGHT WCE YOU BOUGHT A CAR, YOU WERE ON YOUR OWN. 

CHANGE 

Every Cadillac, including America's favorite luxury automobile-the Cadillac De Ville, conies with Cadillac Owner 

IS A PHONE CALL 

Privileges . It's our unmatched pledge to respond to your every need 24 hours a 

AWAY 

day, 365 days a year, with an exclusive portfolio of owner sendees. Including 



Cadillac Roadside Service,, which places a factory-trained service advisor just a 



toll-free call away Then, if necessary, a Cadillac technician comes to your aid 




24-Hour Roadside Service 
Trip-Interruption Protection 
Emergency Road Service 
Trip Routing Service 



24-Hour Consumer 
Relations Hotline 

• 

Gold Key Delivery System 
Courtesy Transportation 
Bumper to Bumper Warranty* 



when you need it most: nights, weekends and holidays. Helping make our owners the most cared-for in the world. 




CADILLAC OWNER PRIVILEGES. 

CHANGING THE WAY YOU THINK 
ABOUT AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES. 




Cadillac Sedan de Ville 



*S«e your deaJer tot terms of this limiled wainml)'- 



BuckkUpAmcricj' 
< 1992 CM Corp Ail Righl! Reltnri 
.CAIIILLAC. SEDAN DE VILLE. 



FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE CALL 1-800-333-4CAD 
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BE AUTO lOOs 

"BLACK-ON-BLACreUYIi 



hen Mel Farr and Charlie Johnson used 
to meet on the football field in the late 
1960s, the result was often a bone-jarring 
collision between opponents. Now the 
former running back and defensive tackle have 
connected on a $1.5 million deal, which they 
hope will inspire other black-owned firms to do 
business with each other. 

In February, Johnson, president of Louisville, 
Ky.-based Active Transportation Co., purchased 
25 trucks from Mel Farr Ford of Oak Park, Mich., 
Johnson needed them to ship new vehicles from 
factories to showrooms. The deal is the largest 




Fair and Johnson send a "buy black" message, 



order received by any of Farr's four dealerships 
in the Mel Farr Automotive Group Inc., which 
ranks on the 1993 be auto dealer ioo. 

Normally, Farr deals with car-hauling trucks 
only when his dealerships have stock coming in. 
But since Johnson planned to buy the trucks 
from Ford Motor Co., and any Ford dealer could 
arrange the transaction, he invited Farr to bid on 
the deal. Farr and Johnson say the deal sets a 
good example for black companies able to make 
big-ticket purchases from other black firms. 

Johnson, whose company is the only minority- 
owned firm in the National Automobile 
Transporters Association, says, "Those 
companies who can help other companies get 
on stable ground should do it. Majority 
companies expect minorities to do some minority 
business development, too." 

Harriet Michel, president of the National 
Minority Suppliers Development Council,says 
business between minority firms should not be 
limited to big-ticket items: "If we could get all 
minority businesses to use minority suppliers, 
we'd see a lot more business for minority firms." 

— Anthony Neely 




IN MEMORIAM 

MIICHELL A BANKING lEAOEB 



In March, the black financial 
community bid farewell to 
B. Doyle Mitchell Sr., 
chairman and president of 
Industrial Bank of Washington 
(IBW) — the nation's second- 
largest black-owned commer- 
cial bank and the 1992 be 
Financial Company of the Year. 
Mitchell died of natural causes 
at age 79. 

Last year, IBW had record 
profits of more than $1 million 
and now has more than $200 
million in deposits. Mitchell 
expanded the bank to six 
branches by purchasing 



branches of failed competitors 
at discount prices. Unlike his 
competitors, his shrewdly 
restrained lending practices 
kept IBW away from the 
hazardous real estate loans of 
the 1980s. 

Since beginning as a 
bookkeeper and director of the 
bank in 1934 when it opened, 
his banking leadership won 
him wide respect in the 
industry. The Howard Univers- 
ity alumnus became the first 
black person to head a state 
bankers' association. And his 
policy of recycling local 




Mitchell: Leaving a legacy. 



deposits into small business, 
home mortgage and car loans 
won him respect in the black 
community. His son, B. Doyle 
Mitchell Jr., succeeds him as 
president of the bank. 

—Matthew S. Scott 




Wallace left a record of distinction. 



IN MEMORIAM 

WALLACE, FOBMER 
B.E.ECONOMISI 

When Phyllis A. Wallace, a labor 
economist at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), 
died of natural causes in 
February, she left a nearly 40-year record 
of distinction in a field in which African- 
American women are a rarity. 

Wallace, who retired in 1986, was 
Professor Emeritus at MIT's Sloan School 
of Management and a charter member of 
the BLACK ENTERPRISE Board of Economists. 
Born in Baltimore, she earned a 
bachelor's degree from New York 
University in 1943, and a master's and 
doctorate from Yale University in 1944 and 
1948, respectively. 

In the early 1970s, Wallace directed 
studies for a federal lawsuit charging 
AT&T with racial and sexual discrimi- 
nation. In 1973, the company was found 
guilty. 

In 1975, Wallace became the first 
female faculty member to gain tenure at 
the Sloan School. In 1976, the MIT Press 
published Wallace's book. Equal 
EmploYment Opportunity and the AT&T 
Case, which discussed the strategy and 
significance of the case. 

Many of today's high-ranking women 
and African-American executives could 
not have built their careers without 
Wallace's work on equal employment 
issues. Her career underscored the fact 
that discrimination is an economic as well 
as a legal issue. 

—Alfred Edmond Jr. 
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Connecticut wants your business. You've told us what you need. We've got 
it — and then some. 

First, we've put our fiscal house in order and balanced our budget. And we 
did it with on equitable tax structure, not by breaking the back of business. 

Next, our legislature passed one of the most aggressive business incentive 
packages in the country, including a billion-dollar loan and loan-guarantee program. 

We have one of America's most highly skilled work forces. They've worked 
on everything from jet engines and biotechnology to MIS systems for financial giants. 

You want to become more globally competitive. Connecticut is America's 
number-one state for export-related manufacturing jobs. 

We've invested $75 billion in highways, airports and 
ports. You can capitalize on a high-speed fiber-optic telecommu- 
nications network. 

We'll show you fully developed, prezoned industrial 
parks in prime locations. Call our Department of Economic 
Development at 1-800-392-2122 for a free CONNECTICUT 
brochure. You'll like the way we think. The State That Thinks Like A Business. 

Cl; 
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NATIONAL NEWS 




AS black Americans celebrate Black Music 
Month, they may be unaware that 
recording technology is changing so 
rapidly, many budding musicians and 
technicians can't keep pace. But Basement 
Recording Inc., a fully functioning recording 
studio, intends to change that. The 11 -year-old 
company is bringing the industry's newest 
technology to the inner city — training blacks to 
compete for industry jobs, cut recording studio 




Technology fairs attract ttiousands each year. 



expenses and maintain creative control of their 
music — all from an East Flatbush, Brooklyn 
basement 

"Keeping abreast of technology is a life-or- 
death issue," says Augustin Hinkson, Basement 
Recordings' general manager. "When you 
master the technology, you're guaranteed a job 
and you have the ability to compete." 

Since 1989, over 3,000 musicians, teachers, 
engineers and others have taken Basement 
Recordings' six-week digital electronic music 
seminars. Basement Recordings also runs 
workshops and annual technology fairs. Hinkson 
estimates his total costs at $500,000 annually, but 
says the operation is primarily a volunteer effort 

Trevor John, Basement Recordings' director, 
says blacks must now move to digital and hard 
disc recording like the major record labels. "We 
need to operate in the current formats and be 
able to change to the formats of the future." 

For more information, call 718-485-7120. 

—Matthew S. Scott 



EDUCATION 






African-American 
college students soon 
be spending spring 
break in West Africa? 
Maybe not, but 30 black 
students from Northwestern 
University's J.L. Kellogg 
Graduate School of Manage- 
ment may have started a 
trend that will benefit 
American businesses. 

In March, the students took 
a 10-week journey to the 
Ivory Coast and Ghana, 
capping a two-month 
international study course — 
the Kellogg school's first 
Africa-related course. 



Marcus Alexis, the 
Kellogg professor 
who led the trip, 
says the course 
signals that the 
nation's No. 1 MBA 
school is taking Africa 
seriously. "This is a complete 
course, with a syllabus and 
many top-notch lecturers 
from government and private 
industry," says Alexis, a 
member of the black ENTER- 
PRISE Board of Economists. 
Students conducted market 
research in Africa. Later, they 
may serve as consultants 
when they return home. 




Alexis leads student voyage. 



Michael Sudarkasa, presi- 
dent of 21st Century Africa 
Inc., a Washington, D.C.- 
based business consulting 
firm, says "the students have 
not only targeted Africa as a 
place to study, but they are 
using their own resources to 
forge the relationships 
required to evaluate business 
opportunities in the region." 

— Frank McCoy 




Two groups forge alliances. 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
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Contrary to popular belief, U.S. 
business in general and black busi- 
nesses in particular are welcome in 
Japan. The problem is few Ameri- 
cans know what the Japanese want or 
how to get their products to Japan. 

Enter the Japan External Trade 
Organization (JETRO). The Tokyo-based 
nonprofit government-supported organi- 
zation provides information on Japanese 
market trends, trade fairs, and importers 
and exporters. It also gives seminars, 
matches potential international 
business partners and answers 
questions about overseas manufacturing 
and distribution. 

For further information, contact 
JETRO: Atlanta, 404-681-0600; Chicago, 
312-527-9000; Denver, 303-629-0404; 
Houston, 713-759-9595; Los Angeles, 213- 
624-8855; New York City, 212-997-0400; 
San Francisco, 415-392-1333. 

Other sources on Japanese business 
include: Teikoku Databank America Inc., 
which offers credit records of 200,000 
Japanese companies in English, 212-486- 
2637; Export-Import Bank of Japan, 202- 
331-8547; Japan Ministry of international 
Trade and Industry, 212-819-7700; U.S. 
Department of Commerce-Japan Export 
Information Center, 202-482-2425; 
Japanwatch is a monthly newsletter on 
Japan and the Pacific Rim, published by 
Kathryn Leary Communications Inc., 212- 
687-8642. 

—Frank McCoy 
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YOU DONT DO 

BUSINESS 

THIS WAY. 

WHY SHOULD 

YDUR LONG 

DISTANCE 
COMPANY? 





5/1 if # 

BUStlWESS 



MOIWTH 





At Sprint, we know how 
fast you have to move these days 
to meet your customers' needs. 
So we've designed our whole 
company to move as fast as 
you do. 

With our business services, 
we help you save time, save 
money, and respond to your 
customers even faster. 

So call Sprint at 1-800- 
669-4700. We'll have complete 
information about these new 
services in your fax machine 
right away. After all, this is the . 
nineties. And that's the way a 
long distance company should 
do business. 




1-800-669-4700 



C 10B3 Sprint Conununlcallona Company L.R 
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AFFIRMATIVE-ACTION WATCH 



N.YJ.J.JUMP-SIARIC0NII1ACIS 



Three agencies in the New 
York/New Jersey region 
have initiated policies to help 
minority- and women-owned 
businesses win more contracts. 
The initiatives, which feature 
increases in affirmative-action 
goals for suppliers and bonding 
assistance for contractors, will be 
worth millions of dollars for many 
struggling companies. 
■ In New York State, the Metro- 
politan Transportation Authority 
(MTA) has reinstated mandatory 
state goals for hiring minority 
businesses and raised mandatory 
federal goals for awarding 
contracts. Under its Disadvan- 
taged Business Enterprise (D6E) 
program, minority subcontractors 
will receive 15% of state 
contracts and 10% of federal 
contracts. Women-owned firms 
will receive 5% of all contracts. 

"New York State recently 
completed a disparity study, and 



because they found [patterns of 
discrimination], they were able to 
reinstate the mandatory goal 
program," says Ellsworth 
Wiggims, MTA director of 
affirmative action. "New York City 
is the most diverse city in the 
world. It seems reasonable that 
equitable monies ought to go to 
minority communities." 

Over the next five years, the 
MTA will implement a S9.6 billion 
capital program. With the goals in 
place, DBE firms could garner as 
much as $200 million per year. 
Contact the MTA at 212-878- 
7129/7217. 

■ The Regional Alliance for Small 
Contractors Inc. has formed an 
association with AMWEST, a 
leading underwriter, to offer 
surety bonding to minority 
contractors. The breakthrough 
agreement means that small 
contractors, who have historically 
been shut out of the market, can 




Bennett helps small contractors. 

now compete. 

AMWEST will offer S25 million 
to $50 million in bonding to 
minority contractors for con- 
struction projects in New York 
and New Jersey. "Since AM- 
WEST has expertise working with 
small contractors and looking at 
off-balance sheet factors, they 
will work harder to make bonding 
approval work — even if the 
contractor doesn't meet certain 
financial criteria," says Imani 
Bennett, program manager of 
financing and bonding for the 
alliance. For more information, 



call 212-435-6560 or AMWEST at 
212-344-7720. 

■ The New Jersey Department of 
Human Services' Division of Youth 
and Family Services (DYFS) is 
actively recruiting minority 
organizations to bid on social 
services and training contracts. 

Contracts for social services 
such as day care, counseling and 
training for DYFS staff will be 
made available through requests 
for proposals (RFPs). Extensive 
mailing lists of minority service 
providers, minority publications 
and mandatory bidders' con- 
ferences will all be used to reach 
minority suppliers. 

DYFS Director Nicholas R. 
Scalera is confident that the new 
contract policy will make for a 
more equitable distribution of 
contracts. "We want to en- 
courage participation by the 
broadest possible array of 
community and minority pro- 
viders," says Scalera. For further 
information, call 609-292-0859. 

— ^Tonia Shakespeare 



BUSINESS BRIEFS 
II 




Summer barbeques will be tastier than ever 
when Oansby's Gourmet Sauce is on the 
grill. Created by SED and Dunn Inc., Earnest 
and Sharon Dansby's Port Chester, N.Y.- 
based company, the zesty sauce can be used on 
chicken, fish, steak, ribs or in soups. 

Three 13-ounce bottles of the sauce are 
available for $17 plus S3 shipping and handling. 
The sauce is also available in five-ounce and half 
gallon sizes. Call 91 4-939-661 2 to order. 
■ Burger King Corp. has formed a Diversity 
Action Council (DAC) to promote opportunities for 
ethnic minorities. The DAC will focus on 
extending opportunities in franchise develop- 
ment, employment, banking and procurement 
marketing and advertising. 
The formation of the 14-member council is an 



E 




Dansby's sauce is cookin'. 



extension of Burger King's 1983 covenant agreement with Operation 
Push aimed at developing business opportunities for African-Americans 
within this fast food chain. "Our commitment to diversity makes good 
business sense," says Burger King Vice President 
of Diversity Affairs Ray Hood-Phillips. 

■ The Ohio Assembly of Councils sponsors the All 
Ohio Trade Fair '93 in Columbus, June 9-10, to 
provide corporations and government agencies 
with an opportunity to discuss business with 
minority-owned firms. In 1992, over $23 million in 
contracts were awarded. Call Bob Lowe at 800- 
221-8234. Outside Ohio, call 800-221-8235. 

■ The National Technical Information Service 
(NTIS) of the U.S. Department of Commerce offers 
the U.S. Industrial Outlook 1993 for businesses that 
need analysis and statistics on more than 350 U.S. 
industries. The volume costs $37 and can be 
purchased by using order number 7018. Call the 
NTIS sales desk at 703-487-4650. 

—Matthew S. Scott 
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It's an idea whose time has come. 

It's the new IBM PSA'aluePoint 
line of computers — they're all full- 
featured, all industry standard, and 
all very compatible with your budget 

With 486 processors, they're 
all very fast, consistendy out- scoring 
our competition in independent 
system performance tests.' They're 
all upgradable, too, through the 
Pentium™ OverDrive™ micro- 
processor technology. And with new, 
fast high-capacity hard disks (up 
to 527MB), they're also expandable. 

Choose from three basic 
footprints — SpaceSaver, Desktop 




Model 425SX/S 



iVEr Model 425SX/S: 

486SX 25 MHz System; 4MB RAM, 120MB HD (245MB HD available), 
3 Slots/3 Bays,pri>-installed with DOS/Windows" or OS/2* (8MB 
(tjl 1 ff^Q * RAM required). 14" SVGA PS/ValucPoint, 
l4)XaD ly 631 2 Color Display 



and Mini-Tower — and over 40 
different model configurations. 
Choose from a multitude of moni- 
tors, features and 
options available 
for all models. 

And every 
PSA'aluePoint comes^ 
with HelpWare,™ IBM's comprehen- 
sive service and support. What's 
more, the new PS/ValuePoint 
Customer Protection Plan offers a 
variety of options for on-site 
maintenance extensions that are 
very flexible and affordable. 
For more information, or the IBM autliorized dealer 
near you, call our Personal Systems HelpCenter™ at 
1 800 772-2227. In Canada, call 1 800 465-7999. After 
all, whv get just any computer, when you can get some- 
thing of Value: An IBM PS/ValuePoint. 



iVEr Model 4d3DX/D: 

486DX 33 MHz System; 4MB RAM, 340MB HD. 5 Slots/5 Bays, 
pre-installed with DOS/Windows or OS/2 (8MB RAM required), 
14" SVGA PS/ValuePoint. 6312 Color 
Display 



$2,489* 



JVEr Model 466DX2/T: 

486DX2 66 MHz System: 8MB RAM, .'j27MB HD. 8 SloU/6 Bays, 

** DOS/Windows or OS/2 pre-installed. 15" SVGA 
PS/ValuePoint. 6319 Color Display 



$3,789 



Feature 


Benefit 


All models upgradable through 
the future Pentium OverDrive 
microprocessor technology. 


Enhanced processor performance. 


Local bus graphics standard 
1MB video memory standard. 


Increased graphics performance. 
True color and Megapel resolution. 


Available VESA local bus 
slot standard. 


High-performance expandability 


L2 Cache options available. 


Increases system performance. 



A new set 

of Wues for 

the 90k 



'Prices reflect DOS/Windows pre-installed "Price reflects OS/2 pfe-instalied Dealer prices may vary, ^Test results obtair>ed by IBM 
Workstation Performance Analysis by running BAPCO SYSmark 92 IBM and OS/2 are registered trademarks and PS/ValuePoml, 
HelpWare and HelpCenter are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation BAPCO and SYSmark are trademarks 
of the Business Applcation Performance Corporation, Windows is a Iradennark of Microsoft Corporation WordPerfect is 
a trademark of WordPerfect Corporation Screen shot reprinted with permission from WordPerfect Corp, The Intel Inside logo is a 
registered trademark and Pentium and OverDrive are trademarks of Intel Corporation © 1993 IBM Corp 
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nS an-u-al fee. kash bak bo'nus. 



Not a real tongue twister, but try to get 
your credit card company to say it. 

The Discover* Card offers its cardmembers no annual fee and a Cashback Bonus^ award for every purchase 
they make. Up to 1% yearly based on their annual purchases. Compare that with the "benefits" other cards offer 
their cardmembers and it kind of leaves you speechless. 
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Banquets offer networking opportunities. 



How often are you or your 
company bombarded with 
requests to buy tickets to an 
organization's scholarship 
dinner, benefit luncheon or a 
political banquet? These 
events are more than just a 
great social occasion that can 
be written off at tax time; they can offer 
you tremendous opportunities to 
network with individuals you may not get 
to meet — or greet — othenwise. 

Take for example, Jim Chance, 
president of Environmental Data 
Consultants in Yonkers, N.Y., a 7-year-old design, engineering and project management firm 
that handles hazardous waste cleanup. In 1989, Chance attended a regional meeting of the 
National Black MBA Association in Boston and exchanged table conversation and business 
cards with Yvonne McCants, of Sommerville, N.J., a fellow member. McCants passed the 

card along to an associate, who was developing an 
information and tracking system of hazardous materials. 
The associate got Chance's foot in the door. "Although I 
went through the procurement office, she helped me define 
and clarify the parameters of the criteria that the company 
was looking for." Chance got the contract 

Banquets and benefits offer a naturally conducive 
environment to network, since most people are in a 
relaxed mood and open to sharing information about 
themselves and listening to others. These events can also 
be a valuable source when relocating to another city. 
When Denise H. Lloyd, founder and president of D.H. Uoyd 
& Associates Inc., an insurance brokerage firm 
headquartered in Washington, D.C., relocated there from 
New York City, she didn't know anyone. "Dinners and 
receptions were paramount in developing my business," she says. 

"If you're going to buy a $200 ticket and turn it into a networking opportunity, then it's 
going to be a lot of work. But, I've found that it pays off," says Madeleine Moore, president 
of Moore Creative Marketing, a sales-promotion and marketing firm in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Moore offers five points to make your "power party" networking more effective: 

■ Define why you're going and your purpose. Is this a business or social interaction? 

■ If possible, find out who's coming and plan to work the room. Have a "script" in mind, 
just In case someone Introduces you to the "golden opportunity" you've been waiting for. 

■ If you're going to a cause-related event find out who the sponsors are. Know something 
about the company and the causes it supports. This can provide entry into a conversation 
and position you as knowledgeable of their interests. 

■ Come early and stay late. This lets you meet everyone as they come in. And staying late 
allows you to make contact with as many people as possible and maximize opportunities. 

■ Scribble notes about your conversations on the back of the business cards you collect 
Follow up later, preferably the next day, with a note expressing your pleasure and that you 
look forward to your next conversation. 

— Marjorie Whigham-Ddsir 



Fund-raisers 
are more 
than social 
occasions. 
They can also 
be good for 
business. 



CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 

■ The African American Women's 
Conference on Tour is scheduled 
to host its annual convention June 
3-6 at the Westin Bonaventure 
Hotel in Los Angeles. Call 619-236- 
8509 for more information. 

■ Black Expo USA is scheduled to 
be held June 5-6 at the 
Philadelphia Civic Center and 
June 26-27 at the Cleveland 
Convention Center. For more infor- 
mation, call 212-234-3400. 

■ The National Association of 
Urban Bankers is slated to hold 
its 19th annual conference 
June 7-12 at the Sheraton Grand 
Harbor Island Hotel in San Diego. 
Call 301-589-2141 for further 
information. 

■ One Hundred Black Men of 
America Inc. is scheduled to host 
its 7th annual conference June 9- 
13 at the Hyatt Regency Atlanta. 
Call 404-525-7111. 

■ The National Newspaper 
Publishers Association is slated to 
hold its 53rd annual conference 
June 23-27 at the Sheraton Grande 
Hotel in Los Angeles. Call 202-588- 
8764 for more information. 

■ The National Association of 
Black Accountants Inc. is sched- 
uled to hold its 22nd annual con- 
ference June 28-July 3 at the 
Atlanta Hilton. Call 202-546-6222. 

■ For more information on other 
conventions, check the January 
1993 issue of BLACK ENTERPRISE, 
which features the 1993 BE/Kraft 
General Foods Calendar of Events. 
To let BE know of upcoming events 
in your area, address all corre- 
spondence to Networking News, 
BLACK ENTERPRISE, 130 Fifth Ave., 
New York, NY 10011. Information 
cannot be returned. 
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Rx FOR REAUH CAR[? 



For years, black politicians, particularly the Rev. 
Jesse Jackson, have clamored for a national 
health care system, or at the very least, reforms 
making medical treatment more affordable. Their 
proposals, however, were usually labeled as liber- 
al largess. 
At long last, some type of health care reform is in 
the nation's future. But its structure and the impact 
it will have on the current system and on the already high tax 
burden can only be projected. 

Historically, some Congress members found it easy to 
support the idea of health care reform, since the chance of 
legislation moving from bill to act 
was slim. Thus, members were 
free to propose change without 
fear of paying potentially high 
political or budgetary costs. 

But now, as plans to restruc- 
ture the health care system are 
hitting Congressional tables. 
Senators and Representatives — 
including Congressional Black 
Caucus (CBC) members — have 
tough choices before 
them. They must con- 
sider not only the feder- 
al deficit, but also how 
much their constituents are willing to pay to 
receive national health care. 

Health care hit the national consciousness dur- 
ing the 1992 presidential campaign. To increasing 
numbers of Americans, a lack of affordable health 
care had become a personal crisis, and legislators 
cited runaway costs as a threat to the national 
economy. In 1980, health care made up 9% of the 
gross domestic product (GDP). By 1992, it had 
grown to 13.4% of the GDP. Furthermore, it is pro- 
jected to represent 17% of the GDP by 2000. 

Upon election, Clinton showed his commitment 
to reform by appointing his wife, Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, to head the Task Force on National Health 
Care Reform. Black legislators are taking part in 
the process. Last March, Mrs. Clinton met with 
CBC Chairman Kweisi Mfume (D.-Md.) and others to discuss 
national health care proposals. 

A number of liberal members of Congress, including many 
CBC members, support a plan similar to Canada's compre- 
hensive health care plan. But it is doubtful that such a plan 
would be passed in this country. In the face of a growing fed- 
eral deficit, a bill to replace private insurance plans with a 



African- 
Americans 
are much 
less likely to 
have health 
insurance 
coverage 
than whites. 



national system paid for with tax money would die instantly. 

By contrast, the Clinton plan focuses on managed com- 
petition, an idea first developed in Wyoming. Under man- 
aged competition, Americans would no longer buy health 
care insurance directly from insurance companies. Instead, 
they would get it from federally approved cooperatives that 
would negotiate a deal witti groups of health care providers 
offering a particular price for service packages. The nation 
would be divided into regions, with one cooperative to a 
region. Groups of consumers would be able to choose the 
package that best serves their needs. Advocates of the plan 
say that health care expenses will shrink. Employers would 
subsidize the plan for employees, while the government 
would pay for the unemployed. 

At present, more than 37 million Americans are uninsured. 
In addition, the U.S. Census Bureau found that over a 28- 
month period, one quarter of the nation goes without health 
insurance for at least a month. 

This type of coverage would be a boon fortiie black com- 
munity. Compared with whites, blacks are less likely to have 
health insurance coverage. Moreover, blacks have greater 
health risks. The problem is compounded by the economic 
condition of America's poor, says Dr. Charles H. Epps Jr., 
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dean of the Howard University College of Medicine. High 
unemployment in the black community creates inferior 
health care, as the jobless are unlikely to have health insur- 
ance. Creating a national health care policy will go a long 
way toward helping those who can least afford to be sick. 

— Kitty Cunningham writes about Congress 
for the Congressional Quarterly. 
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INVESTMENT SERVICES at CHASE MANHATTAN 

Invesiment flli^rnotiiej for everyone 

For everyone searching for 
smart investments, sound advice, 
and a good nighf s sleep. 




O CHASE knows that with today's low interest rates, 
everyone is searching for new ways to make their money 

grow. 

But not everyone feels comfortable selecting investments 
with the potential for higher returns. That's why 
you'll find Investment Services at Chase Manhattan. 



MUTUAL FUNDS . ANNUITIES . 
LIFE INSURANCE. 



VISTA- cRtwni 

AND INCOME FUND 



1 



IVrfonning Munial Bind 
for [he Uft 5 vean* 



Vl STA 



goals. Discuss whether you're planning for college, your dream 
house, or retirement. And then help you 
select the investments that can help 
you reach your goals. 

Stop by or call 1-800-AT- 
CHASE to arrange a free consul- 
tation. We can also provide you with a prospectus 
with more information about charges and fees. Because 
planning for the future can help you sleep better in 
the present. 




1 - SOO-AT-CHASE 



At every Chase branch, you'll find a licensed Invest- 
ment Spedalist" and literally hundreds of investment 
alternatives. 

And, of course, you can take advantage of the Vista Growth 
and Income Fund, the #1 performing long-term mutual fund 
for the last five years, with a five-year average annual return 
of 30%.* 

If you're concerned about taxes, you'll find other tax-free bond 
and money maricet mutual funds, annuities, and IRAs. 

ADVICE FROM AN EXPERIENCED 
INVESTMENT SPECIALIST. 

A knowledgeable Investment Specialist will listen to your PROFIT FROM THE EXPERIENCE ? 

*29%,30%and9% average annual returns for the Vista Growth and Income Fund (The Fund) since inception on 9/23/87, for 5 and 1 year periods 
ending 3/31/93. Total returns reflect a 4.75% sales charge, share price change, reinvestment of dividends and capital gains. Past performance is noguarantee 
of future results. Investment return and principal value will fluctuate so that an investor's shares, when redeemed may be worth more or less than their 
original cost. The Fund was rated #1 of 1,640 long-term mutual funds for 5 years ending 3/31/93, by Upper Analytical Services, Inc., an independent mutual 
fund monitor whose rankings do not include sales charges. Call 1-800-AT-CHASE for a Vista prospectus that contains more complete information including 
sales charges and expenses. Read it carefully before investing or sending money. "Investment Specialists are registered representatives of GNA Securities, 
Inc. (GNA), a registered broker/dealer and member SIPC. Securities and other mutual funds and prospectuses are available through GNA Securities, Inc. 
Annuities and life insurance are issued by licensed insurance companies, and are offered by Vista Financial Services, Inc. (VFS), Chase is not a broker/ 
dealer, insurance agency or insurance underwriter, nor is it affiliated with GNA or VFS. The Fund, other financial instruments and insurance policies are not 
deposits, and not guaranteed by, or obligations of, Chase or FDIC insured. Vista Broker-Dealer Services, Inc., is the Vista Rjnd^ disfributor, 
unaffiliated with Chase. 
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MAKING IT 




Smith's meat 
business 
grows with 
the help of 
old-fashioned 
advertising- 
word of mouth. 



John E. Smith looks like your typical friendly 
neighborhood butcher. He wears the 
traditional white apron, has a warm, "may I 
help you?" kind of face and is engaging. 
But make no mistake, Smith, 54, is no 
butcher. In fact, he owns and runs what he 
claims is the first and only black-owned 
meat wholesaler in New York State. 

Smith has accomplished a rare feat. In a 
stagnant meat industry. Smith's firm, Smitty's Inner- 
City Meat Corp., has grown over 400% in the past 
TA years, mostly from new accounts snared in 
several African-American communities. The 
company posted 1992 revenues of S4.5 million, up 
from S3 million in 1991. 

The 3-year-old firm, which 
employs 10 full-time and two 
part-time employees, sells 
beef, pork, veal and lamb 
products to restaurants, 
hospitals, jails, day care 
centers and meat markets 
throughout New York State. 

Smith's success is no coin- 
cidence. The Memphis native 
paid 35 years worth of industry 
dues before venturing out on 
his own three years ago. Smith 
was a butcher, truck driver, sales manager and, 
most recently, vice president at the West Harlem 
Pork Center before hanging out his own shingle. "I 
learned every facet of the industry just in case I 
wanted to start my own company," Smith says. 

The experience paid off. Moving into a modest 
rent-stabilized building on Harlem's world-famous 
125th Street in 1990, Smith started Smitty's Inner- 
City with 318,000 in personal savings and a 350,000 
home refinancing loan. The money, explains Smith, 
was needed to purchase equipment, a delivery 
truck and meat. Before making such a bold career 
move, however, he bent the ears of several Industry 
contacts. Among them were Calvin Copeland, 
owner of Copeland's, and Sylvia Woods, owner of 
Sylvia's, two of Harlem's most celebrated soul food 
restaurants. "Both assured me that the timing was 
right for my company and that there was a need for 
it," recalls Smith. 

Smitty's now has over 100 clients, all won 
without the benefit of advertising. The company's 
growth. Smith says, is strictly due to word-of-mouth 



advertising and constant networking. 

Smith buys his meat from 10 different distributors 
in Illinois, Georgia, Massachusetts, Virginia and 
New York. He then uses a fleet of five trucks to 
transport his products to his customers. 

His biggest challenge? Keeping pace with 
surging demand. "I'm turning down business 
because I just can't service them," says Smith. That 
won't always be the case, however. 

In late 1992, Smith was approved a 3300,000 
loan from Chase Manhattan Bank. The loan 
would have enabled him to hire more employees, 
purchase two additional trucks and move into a 
facility seven times larger than his current 1,500- 
square-foot digs. He also would have snared 
Brooklyn and Queens clients and bid on federal 
and state contracts. 

After careful examination, however. Smith turned 
down the loan in March, citing expensive related 
costs. "I would've paid out a total of 3240,000 over 
the eight-year term of the loan, including interest 




and insurance costs. That's almost as much as the 
loan," he explains, adding that he'll now use 
$224,000 two city agencies owe him to expand. 

Smith expects the expansion to help push 1993 
earnings close to 36 million. Reflecting on his 
success. Smith says, "When you are the first and 
only, you have to do things right." 

— Bruce Ward 
Smttty's Inner-City Meat Corp., 2287 12th Ave., 
New York, NY 10027; 212-368-3100 



Smith paid his 
dues for 35 
years before 
going out on 
his own. 
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Networking helped 
Taylor and Bellon 
fulfill their dreams. 



hen James 
Taylor first 
mapped out his 
dreams of be- 
coming an architect, he 
took pains to build a 
sound foundation on 
education and exper- 
ience. He studied 
architecture in high 
school, received a 
bachelor's degree from 
the University of Miami in 
1979, and was a 
government project 
manager for Dade County 
for eight years. 

However, when Taylor later em- 
barked on a future as president of 



James Taylor & Associates, he 
discovered his education and experi- 
ence didn't count for much in the 
rough-and-tumble construction in- 
dustry. "You have to have connec- 
tions," says Taylor matter-of-factly. 
"Competition for government con- 
tracts is tight, and it's impossible to 
succeed without the right 
connections." 

In 1990, Taylor made his crucial 
connection. That's when he met 
Leopoldo Bellon, his current business 
partner, in a Metro-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce program 
fostering joint ventures between 
black and Hispanic businesses. 

Taylor's 3-year-old company was 
doing mostly government work, while 
Bellon's architectural firm. The Bellon 
Group, had been tackling the private 
sector for 12 years. It was a perfect 
match. The companies merged in 
1991 and formed Bellon & Taylor 



Architects Inc. 

Taylor, the company's president 
and treasurer, owns 51% of the 
company, and Bellon, the firm's vice 
president and secretary, controls the 
rest. 

Taylor, 37, and Bellon, 43, started 
their Miami-based company, using 
8100,000 of combined savings to 
purchase equipment and supplies. 
Bellon and Taylor have since opened 
an Orlando office and now employ 19 
workers. 

The firm's revenues climbed to the 

$1.2 million mark last year, up from 

$250,000 a year earlier due largely to 

projects for the Dade County Airport 

and the City of Orlando Solid Waste 

Administrative Building. Taylor says 

he expects revenues to reach the 

$1.5 million mark this year. 

— Dasha Jones 
Bellon & Taylor Architects Inc., 
11020 N. Kendall OHve, Suite 200, 
Miami, FL 33176; 305-596-9696 
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MAKING IT 



FULL OF SOUL 



Curtis Moore Jr. and Cecil Kaigler, 
friends for nearly two decades 
and coworkers at refinery giant 
British Petroleum (BP), consider 
themselves seasoned restaurateurs. 
They should. As 50-50 co-owners of 
The Praline Connection Inc., a 3- 
year-old New Orleans soul food 
restaurant, they are carving an 
impressive niche in the S267 billion 
food service industry. 

Funny thing is, neither Moore, 45, 
nor Kaigler, 40, knew zip about the 
industry before strapping on their 
aprons. "Did that scare us? Of 
course it did," explains Kaigler, 
Praline's vice president. "For me to 
go in a totally different direction was 
very frightening." 



Why the restaurant business? 
Moore, the company's president, 
says they found a niche in soul 
food. In April 1990, Moore retired 
from BP and traded in his corporate 
attire for a chef's hat. Kaigler, who 
was still working at BP, and Moore 
purchased a vacant building for 
$129,000, using their combined 
savings to put 535,000 down on the 
site. It cost them $23,000 to 
renovate the structure and convert 
what was formerly a bank into a 
restaurant. The equipment tab tot- 
aled S19,000. To help pay for the re- 
modeling, Moore's brother loaned 
the duo 540,000. 

In August 1990, the Praline Con- 
nection, located just outside the well- 
known French Quarter, opened for 
business. A month later, Kaigler re- 
tired from BP and joined the restau- 
rant full-time. 

First year sales were 5800,000. 



Last year, the Praline Connection, 
named after a popular New Orleans 
candy, posted revenues of SI. 2 
million. This year's revenues are 
expected to reach S3 million. 

Moore and Kaigler 
aren't resting on their 
laurels, however. In 
November 1992, they 
opened a second 
soul food bistro, 
Praline Connection II. 
They also own two 
candy shops and a 
mail-order gift basket 
business. 

Future plans 
include a cookbook, 
a food products line 
and a number of 
franchises. 

—Lloyd Gite 
The Praline Connection, 542 
Frenchman St., New Orleans, LA 
70116; 800-392-0362 




Kaigler and Moore 
left the corporate 
world behind to 
cook up soul food. 



4:13 p.m., September 20, 1992. Courthouse Market, Route 3, King George, Virginia. The Accord Sedan. □□□□□B 
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Merrill Lynch makes it 
easier to mind 
your own business. 
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If you could handle all your financial needs in 
one place, you could spend less time running 
from bankers to brokers to insurcince agents 
and more time running your business. 

That's why Merrill Lynch offers a full range 
of business financial services. So your Merrill 
Lynch Fincincicd Consultant can discuss your 
needs with you, and provide you with innova- 
tive solutions. 

We can help integrate and coordinate di- 
verse financial activities-cash management, 
investments and loans-with a Working Capitcd 
Management™ Account. 

We can help you make flexible financing and 
leasing cirreingements for new equipment. And 
provide you with tax-advantaged investment 
programs. 

We can help you establish retirement plans 
and use different types of business insurance 
to help build and protect your personcil wealth. 

And we can arrange for vciluation and busi- 
ness brokerage services to help you under- 
stand and realize the full value of what may be 
your single Icirgest asset: your business. 

To receive a copy of our brochure, "How 
Merrill Lynch Can Help You Run Your Business 
More Effectively," talk to a Merrill Lynch 
Financial Consultant, or call us toll free Mon- 
day through Friday at 1-800-637-7455, ext. 6020. 

Put our business financial services to work 
for you, so you can get back to business. 



Merrill Lynch 

A tradition of trust. 




0 1993 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Member SIPC 
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SMALL BUSINESS NEWS 



PROTECTING WHAT'S YOURS 



Have you checked your stock room lately? 
You'd better. According to the Small 
Business Administration, two-thirds of all 
retail theft is attributed to dishonest 




employees. The two most common forms of 
larceny: pilferage and embezzlement. 

Employee theft, however, isn't limited to 
retail companies. small businesses 
combat the problem on some level. How to 
Protect Your Business ($7.95 paperback), 
published by the Council of Better Business 
Bureaus Inc., in Arlington, Va., offers some 
tips. 

■ Avoid setting a double standard for 
managers and workers. If an employee sees 
a supervisor committing a minor dishonest 
act, and he or she gets away with it, that 
employee may be encouraged to do the 
same. Set reasonable rules and enforce 
them consistently. 



■ Require all employees to enter and leave 
the workplace through designated employee 
entrances. 

■ Restrict access to supply areas. Names 
and times of entrance and departure and 
merchandise removed should be noted on a 
"sign-in" sheet. 

■ Keep stock room merchandise well 
organized and neat, so missing items will be 
easier to spot. 

■ Be certain that guests to your facilities are 
escorted to and from their appointments by 
an employee. 

■ Be certain that bank deposits are made 
daily by the company owner or a manager 
upon approval by senior management 



FAIVIILY LEAVE BILL CAUSES A STIR 



Small business owners didn't 
exactly jump for joy when 
Presidem Clinton, in February, 
signed the Family and Medical 
Leave Act into law. The measure, 
which applies to businesses with 
50 or more employees, requires 
employers to give workers up to 
12 weeks of unpaid medical leave 
for the birth or adoption of a child, 
or the serious illness of a child, 
parent or spouse. 

Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D.- 
Mass.), a leading champion of the 
new law, notes that "the benefits 
to the employer include a more 
experienced work force, since 
time-tested, skilled workers will 
not be forced to give up their jobs 
in times of family crisis." 

Although the law, which goes 
into effect Aug. 5, currently 
applies only to firms with 50 or 
more employees and mandates 
unpaid leave, some (ear ttiat It 
will eventually encompass 
businesses of all sizes and force 
entrepreneurs to offer paid leave. 
This would not bode well for 
black-owned small businesses, 
most of which employ fewer than 
50 workers. 

'This law is inflexible, 
impersonal and one-size-fits-all," 
says Mary Reed, legislative 



representative for the National 
Federation of Independent 
Businesses (NFIB), a Washington, 
D.C., organization representing 
more than 600,000 small firms. 
"It'll end up hurting the people it's 
intended to help." 
According to a 1991 NFIB study. 



small business owners said they 
would cut jobs and hire fewer 
women if the bill became law. 
The survey found that nearly half 
of the 950 small business owners 
questioned would hesitate to hire 
young women. Almost half said 
they would cut low-skilled jobs. 
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ARE TAX INCENTIVES THE ANSWER? 



President Bill Clinton: friend or foe 
of the black small business owner? 
The jury's still out on that often- 
asked question. In his much- 
anticipated February address to 
Congress, the president outlined a 
series of tax incentive proposals he 
says will spur small business 
growth. Among them: a capital- 
gains tax cut for companies 
investing in small businesses, and 
investment tax credits for equipment 
purchases. 

Not everyone is sold on the plan, 
however. Take Philip B. Davis, 
owner of BertSherm Products Inc., a 
5-year-old Cleveland company that 
makes children's deodorant. "The 
tax proposals don't offer a strong 
enough incentive for investors to 
invest in small businesses," Davis 
argues. "The reduction in capital 



gains has to be significant in order 
for investors to put money in a small 
business for five years. What Clinton 
offered is a good start, but it doesn't 
go far enough." 

Adds Geoffrey Kessler, founder of 
The Kessler Exchange Inc., a small 
business research group in 
Northridge, Calif., "With employee- 
related costs and burdensome 
regulations hanging over their 
heads, small business owners are 
not likely to take much comfort in 
stimulative measures proposed by 
the president, like an investment tax 
credit." 

Kessler adds that small businesses 
must first be able to raise capital to 
invest before they can enjoy the 
benefits of tax credits. □ 

By Kevin D. Thompson 
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I was born in the Garden District, just a 
few blocks from Commander's Palace. And 
I've lived in New Orleans all my life. This is 
home. Although I regret that I could not tell 
you the first thing about life out there on the 
bayou, I'd be pleased to tell you anything 
you want to know about the French Quarter 



service. It was total insanity, but it's been a 
lot of fun learning along the way. 

In this business one of the ways you learn 
is by traveling around the country looking 
for great food. "Chasing restaurants," we 
call it. We're always trying to find out who's 
doing what and where they're doing it. 



"In New Orleans, 
^ NooJ girls go to (inisking seliooL 




I went to Cafe Lafltte!! 



at night. I am well acquainted with Its charms. 

I was sixteen when I went to work in a 
restaurant. Not long afterwards my brother 
bought one and it was awful, so we had to 
make it good because we took Daddy's retire- 
ment money and put it into the business. 
The whole Brennan family was pressed into 



One of us agrees to be the treasurer, and 
we tease them about giving the American 
Express® Card a workout. It's a safe feeling 
knowing that you can always handle it with 
American Express. 

Ella Brennan, Co-Owner 
Commander's Palace, New Orleans 
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Scarv. isn't il? 



By the time your child grows up, the 

F a college e 
vou over 8200,000* 



dream of a college education could cost 



At Dean Witter, our experienced Account 
Executives can show you investment 
strategies to help meet the high cost of 
higher education. Whether your child 
dreams of being a professor, a doctor or 
an engineer. Dean Witter can prepare you 
for tomorrow's financial needs today. 

There are many ways to measure success. 
At Dean Witter, we measure it one investor 



at a time. 



DEAN 
WITTER 



^Basedon projected tuition, room and board at a private college for four years in the year 2007. 



PERSONAL FINANCE 




One of 
the easiest 
and safest 
ways to 
profit from 
real estate 
is through 



Just 10 years ago, real estate investing was all the 
rage. Banks and savings and loans poured bil- 
lions into office buildings, hotels, shopping cen- 
ters and other potentially lucrative projects. 
Individual investors got in on the action too, seek- 
ing quick, fat gains from real estate stocks. Then, 
in 1989, the roof fell in: Slumping home values, 
high interest rates and a glut of empty properties 
all served to crumble profits. 
But now, with a new Democratic President in office, 
Americans are once again optimistic. Could an economic 
recovery help trigger another prosperous real estate cycle? 

Many experts say yes. 

"If President Clinton's program 
continues to reduce Intermedi- 
ate- to long-term interest rates, 
the real estate market will be very 
favorable for investors," says 
Kenneth Campbell, a real estate 
analyst with Audit Investments 
Inc., a Montvale, N.J. -based 
research firm. According to the 
National Association of Realtors 
in Washington, D.C., 
the average mortgage 
rate for a conventional 
30-year loan is at a 20- 
year low. And if infla- 
tion holds, says Campbell, mortgage rates should 
stay below 10%. 

Moreover, some banks have been able to sell 
off huge chunks of their poor real estate holdings. 
And the sweeping rent declines of three years ago 
are relatively flat now. Given these factors, says 
Campbell, "investors can make money in real 
estate today." 

For individual investors, one of the easiest and 
safest ways to profit from real estate is through 
real estate investment trusts (REITs). A REIT lets 
you own real estate without actually buying any S a 
propgrty. How? Much like mutual funds, REITs 
pool the resources of many investors, allowing 
them to diversify quickly and cheaply. 

By definition, REITs invest in a variety of com- 
panies — ^though each holding is comprised solely of either 
real estate properties (equity REITs) or mortgages (mort- 
gage REITs). Thus, the failure of one property won't bankrupt 
a person's entire investment. 

Even better, REIT investors don't have to wring their 
hands over which properties to buy and which to dump, as 
REITs are managed by professionals whose sole job is to 



keep abreast of the market 

Still, many folks are leery about dabbling in real estate 
stocks. Can you blame them? Thousands of REIT investors 
got trounced in the '70s due to an overbuilt, underleveraged 
market. And during the peak of the recession, REITs were 
often shunned altogether. 

Today, with handsome dividend yields averaging 8%, 
REITs are a compelling alternative to CDs, currently yielding 
a mere 4%. In fact REIT stock prices have soared since 1990, 
topping the Standard & Poor's 500 Stock Index. (Total 
returns for REITs in 1992 were 12.18% compared with 7.67% 
for the S&P.) REITs are so ripe that their assets could grow 
tenfold over the next 10 years to $485 billion, says Robert 
Frank, managing director of the Baltimore brokerage firm 
Alex, Brown & Sons Inc. 

Homing In On REITs 

Today, investors have their pick from a crop of nearly 
2,000 REITs. How to choose? Frank particularly recom- 
mends equity REITs, which actually own properties. 
Equity REITs have the potential to increase capitalization 
value more so than mortgage REITs. Frank notes that 
equity REITs gained 14.59% last year compared with 




Performance of real estate investment trusts compared 
with the Standard & Poor's 500 
Stock index. 
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Equity REITs Mortgage REITs S&P 500 



1.92% for mortgage REITs. 

Some of the best-performing equity REITs are ones that 
specialize in certain types of property — such as shopping 
centers, apartment complexes, hotels, commercial build- 
ings and health care facilities. 

For the past two years, health care REITs have enjoyed a 
hot streak, yielding 8% to 10% dividends. These seemingly 
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Unisys just added new 
meaning to the language 

of business. 

Customerize. 



Nobody can accurately predict 
corporate America's future. But 
tiiere is one thing we all know: For 
any organization to achieve its poten- 
tial, customer service must be a 
business goal. 

That's why Unisys has 
developed a powerful initiative - 
CUSTOMERIZE. This new approach 
enables businesses to offer customers 
the advanced customer service cru- 
cial in an increasingly competitive 
environment. Our experienced ser- 
vices professionals work with you to 

©1993 Unisys Corporation. 



design an information strategy that 
extends your full capabilities all the 
way to the points of customer 
contact-where revenue is generated. 

And with a customerized infor- 
mation flow, you'll be more responsive 
to customers and better able to meet 
their needs. You'll also be more 
strategically positioned to nurture 
customer loyalty, generate new 

UNISYS 

We make it happen. 



business and achieve major gains 
within your own organization in pro- 
ducti\ity and control. All of which 
facilitates reduced costs and in- 
creased revenues. 

With decades of experience dedi- 
cated to helping our customers ser\'e 
their customers, Unisys is uniquely 
qualified to clkiumbkize your business. 

Call us at 1-800-874-8647, ext. 10, 
for your complimentary customerize 
Information Kit. And ask how we can 
help put you on the same page as your 
customer. 

ciSTOMEKiZE services are a service mark of Unisys Corporal ion- 
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recession-proof stocks have profited from an aging popula- 
tion by owning nursing homes, strong regional hospitals and 
rehabilitation centers. But there Is some uneasiness about 
the market for 1993 and beyond. "Everyone is waiting to see 
what the President's Commission On Health Care is going to 
do," says David S. Leibowitz, senior vice president at the 
New York City brokerage firm American Securities Corp. 




B.E. STOCK TIP 

Analysts these days 
love Boston-based 
Uno Restaurant 
(NYSE), famous for its 
deep-dish style piz- 
zas. Thanks in part to 
bargain prices and 
the company's trade- 
mark "friendly ser- 
vice," revenues shot 
up by 18% in 1992. In 
addition, Uno's (which 
currently owns 51 
pizzerias and 59 
franchises) has plans 
to expand and add 
new items to its menu. 
Inside investors are 
busy snapping up 
shares in the company. 
Now that's a vote of 
confidence. 



"Wall Street hates uncertainty." 

Citing the change in U.S. demographics, Leibowitz is par- 
ticularly bullish about shopping centers and apartment 
REITs. "There are many people coming into the country. 
They need somewhere to live and places to shop," observes 
Leibowitz. These REITs are currently averaging healthy div- 
idend yields of around 7.5%. He notes further that the over- 
supply of five years 

FAMILY LEAVE ACT ago is dwindling. 

"People are starting to 
fill up the once-vacant 
rooms; this is definitely 
a plus for apartment 
REITs." 



President Bill Clinton arrived in the 
Oval Office with a bang, aiming his 
first piece of major legislation at the busi- 
ness community — the Family and Medical 
Leave Act. Under the law, employers with 
50 or more employees must allow workers 
to take up to 12 weeks unpaid leave for 
childbirth, adoption or serious illness. To 
help employees and employers under- 
stand the dynamics of the new law, two 
new books are available from Chicago- 
based Commerce Clearing House Inc.: The 
Family and Medical Leave Act of 1 993-Law 
and Explanation ($15) and CCH's 
Explanation of the Family and Medical 
Leave Act of 1993 ($12.50). To order the 
books, call 800-248-3248. 




ector mutual funds ruled in 1992 — particularty 
financials. Ever since the 1987 stocic market 
crash, financial funds have enjoyed a hot 
streak. Many analysts say they will do well this 
year — many banks are expected to post strong 
earnings. 

Equally, financial funds are bound to cool off at some 
point. According to the Chicago-based Morningstar 
Mutual Funds, financials' low multiples suggest that 
there's little room left for them to rise. Moreover, these 
funds sell at a discount on the market Right now, their 
12-month price/earnings ratio is 25% less than the mar- 
ket's compared with 40% just over two years ago. 

To see how certain sectors have fared, below are 
one-year annualized returns (Z/92 to 2/93): 

■ Health & Biotechnology Funds, -19.96%. 

■ Environmental Funds, -11.07%. 

■ Financial Services Funds, 34.95%. 

■ Natural Resources Funds, 9.62%. 

■ Real Estate Funds, 17.28%. 

■ Science & Technology Funds, 5.46%. 

■ Specialty (Miscellaneous) Funds, 8.14%. 

■ Utility Funds, 19.07%. 



What To Look For 

You can purchase 
most REITs as you 
would common stock. 
Shares trade on the 
major exchanges or 
over-the-counter just 
as the stock of publicly 
traded companies. 
Like common stock, 
REITs are usually 
bought in blocks of 
100, and prices vary 
from $300 to $3,000. 

Outside of the safe 
and hassle-free own- 
ership of appreciable 
property, liquidity is a 
primary benefit of 
REITs. Unlike an out- 
right property owner, 
you can sell your 
investment at any 
time, by simply placing 
a call to your broker. 
Another plus: Invest- 
ors can snare a profit 
(in dividends or earn- 
ings-per-share) if the 
REIT sells off the prop- 
erties it owns. 

Another nice little 
feature of REITs is a 
special tax treatment 
that allows it to avoid 
double taxation. This 
translates into a big- 
ger share of profits for 
investors than they 
would get with stocks. 

REITs are required 
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SIMPLE QUESTIONS. SOLID ADVICE 



T 




How can I 
protect myself 

from the 
unexpected? 



It's easier than you think with a 
Family Insurance Checkup from 
State Farm. With the Checkup, you sit 
down one-on-one with your agent. First, 
you discuss all the changes that have 
taken place in your life. Perhaps a promo- 
tion. A new job. A new house or addition. 
Maybe even a new baby Then your agent 
will review all your policies — auto, home, 
life, and health - to make it easy for you 
to decide on the proper coverage. 

So arrange for a free Family 
Insurance Checkup from your State Farm 
agent soon. Because the best way to pro- 
tect your tomorrows is to plan today. 
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to distribute 95% of their taxable income as dividends to 
shareliolders. Unlil<e companies that issue stock and pay 
taxes on earnings before they are distributed, REIT firms are 
exempt from corporate income tax. This is because they pay 
out so much of their earnings. 

Prudent REIT investors should be on the lookout for three 
key factors: First eval- 
uate how well divi- 
dends are covered by 
cash flow, says 
Franklin Morton, a vice 
president in research 
at Ariel Capital 
Management Inc. The 
Chicago-based full- 
service asset man- 
agement firm over- 
sees two equity 
mutual funds. "You 
wantto make sure you 
buy a REIT that is pay- 
ing dividends equal to 
or in excess of 95% of 
cash flow," says 
Morton. 

Second, find out 
what property is 
owned and where it is 
located. Opt for REITs 
where management 
has a stake in the 
company. In other 
words, the owners of 
the REIT also manage 
the assets of the 
REITs. 

Third, hunt for a 
REIT that has been 
around for at least 
eight years. Many 
older REITs have 
undervalued proper- 
ties that could be sold 
at larger profits when 
the market revitalizes. 

As you would with a 
mutual fund, make 
sure you read the 
REIT's prospectus. 
Pay attention to long- 
term performance and 
history of dividend 
increases. "Don't just 
focus on what divi- 
dends the REIT is cur- 
rently yielding," 



A MAHER OF 
LIFE AND DEATH 

Here's how to avoid costly 
life insurance mistakes: 

■ Think twice about buying 
life insurance if you are single 
and don't have any depen- 
dents. You probably won't 
need it A company life insur- 
ance policy is usually worth 
twice an employee's salary. 
That's usually all one person 
needs to pay his or her 
debts. Even if you are married, 
you may not need a separate 
policy, especially if you and 
your spouse have group life 
insurance through your jobs. 

■ Consider all your options. If 
you are fairly young and rais- 
ing a family, then you may 
want to go for pure protec- 
tion — choosing term over 
whole life insurance. The for- 
mer is renewable and stays in 
effect for a specified time, 
while the latter stays with the 
insured for a lifetime. 

■ Don't buy life insurance just 
to build a cash reserve when 
you haven't taken advantage 
of other tax-deductible 
contributions. 

■ Don't overdo it by buying 
expensive riders. Options such 
as accidental death benefits 
net a high profit for sales- 
people. But the insured tend to 
get little compensation. 



Morton says. "Look at the expected growth rate." One last 
pointer: Avoid REITs that charge high front-end fees — 10% 
or more. Since buying a REIT is much the same as buying 
stock, you'll have to deal with a broker. Hefty commissions 
can eat up your initial investment. 

—Carolyn M. Brown and Amory Sanders 



FINANCIAL UNION 

Faced with high rates and fees charged 
by banks and savings and loans, many 
customers want an alternative. And the 
solution for 64.5 million people is a cred- 
it union. Now anyone interested in join- 
ing a credit union can get help by calling 
800-358-5710. Employers and other 
organizations who want to offer their 
own credit union can also use the 800 
number for assistance. 




The growing presence of part-time stu- 
dents on the nation's college campus- 
es could force the Clinton Administra- 
tion to overhaul the student financial 
aid system. According to the American 
Council on Education in Washington, D.C, 
the number of part-time undergraduates 
more than doubled to nearly 5 million 
between 1970 and 1990. By contrast, full- 
time enrollment grew by 34% to 7 million. 

But despite the growth In part-time 
attendance, such students are less likely 
to get financial aid. Many part-timers hold 
full-time jobs and. In addition to tuition, 
fees and books, have higher household 
expenses and child care costs. One possi- 
ble change In the financial aid structure Is 
to offer employer incentives. This would 
Include matching or low-interest loan pro- 
grams for firms that provide assistance to 
any employee taking courses. 
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Ford. 

Engineering 
Brighter 
Futures. 




^^X)rd's involvement in education initiatives is a natural extension of our belief and desire for a better day 
and a brighter tomorrow. Education is key to an America that will produce and contribute to an ever 
changing world. As we move closer to the 21st century, our commitment to education grows even stronger. 





"He Had A Soft Smile, Played A Mean Sax 
And Drove A Jazzy New '93 Escort GT" 

Introducing the car that's causing heads to turn and lips to smile— the new 1993 Escort. More stylish 
than ever, it's no wonder the Escort is the best-selling small car in America— domestic or import. And with 
easy handling, a dependable performance and affordable price, you can understand why Escort has more 
repeat buyers than any car in its class. The new '93 Escort— all that quality And all that jazz. 



HAVE YOU Driven a Ford... lately? 




DAPCEP 



Ford Has Designs 
For A Brighter 
Future. 



Wayne Askew knows about Ford, design and a brighter future. 
Wayne is a Product Design Engineer at Ford's Plastic and Trim 
Products Division. And his brighter future began to take shape when he was 
introduced to DAPCEP (the Detroit Area Pre-College Engineering Program) 
in the 10th grade. 

Askew designs automotive interior seat components. Specifically, he's 
responsible for the front seat structural components for 
the 1995 Lincoln Continental. But back in the 10th 
grade, he had an opportunity that minority students 
seldom get, one that would make a difference in his 
life. He credits today's job success with preparation 
from DAPCEP — an engineering program specifically 
for minority students. He says, "DAPCEP made a dif- 
ference in my life by providing early exposure to upper 
-level math and science classes. 1 credit DAPCEP with 
providing options to inner-city students." 

For many minority students in Detroit-area mid- 
dle and high schools, DAPCEP is proving to be just 
the right nudge that can lead to successful and excit- 
ing careers in engineering and science. But DAPCEP 
is about more than just classes. It's also alx:)ut field 
trips, science fairs and internships. It's about summer 
programs and Saturday classes. It's about bringing the world of work to stu- 
dents. And it's about Ford volunteers like Askew, spending several hours each 
month with an "adopted" classroom, nurturing students' interest in engineering 
and science careers. Through DAPCEP and Ford, more minority students are 
discovering new options. They're discovering that math and science can be 
fun, interesting and a great career path. 

Yvette Cloyd, a Project Manager at Ford's Plastic and Trim Products Divi- 
sion, is also a former DAPCEP student. "DAPCEP has opened many doors. My 
first job out of high school was in an engineering setting through the DAPCEP 
Summer Bridge program." And today, Cloyd is committed to making the same 
opportunities available to a new generation of DAPCEP students. 

Ford will continue to be a leading supporter of unique education initiatives 
like DAPCEP. The result can only be better educated and more productive 
adults. That's in keeping with Ford's designs for a better and brighter future. 




highly innovative pre-college engineering 
program created to stimulate and encourage 
the interest of middle and high school 
minority students in the field 
of engineering. 




a 

DAPCEP has opened many 
doors. My first job out of 
high school was in an 
engineering setting through 
the DAPCEP Summer 
Bridge program. 
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"When quality is your goal, you can't learn enough! 




Ttiomas: Ford Employee 



re a new model rolls 
the assembly line, 
ch Ford plant employee 
ives up to 120 hours of 
ds-on training and 
sroom work. Addi- 
lly, to support the 
nuing education and 
ing of our employees, 
ally every Ford plant 
and office has a learning 
center equipped with com- 
puters, educational soft- 
ware and interactive video 
equipment. At Ford, an 
stment in education is 
uality. 




Lincoln • Mcrcurv • Fiird Truikb 




/p roqelhui we can save live< 



Always insist on genuine Ford Motor Company collision repair 



repair parts 



YES 



Ford Knows Great 
Performance Begins 
Willi Educatioa 



UAW-Ford employees, like Clarence Leggs, Sr., are the very 
heart of the Youth Education Sponsors (YES) program. A pro- 
gram designed to help young students understand the importance of schtxil and 
its connection with the world of work. And Leggs is tailor-made for his role of 
tutor, mentor and role model for students at Detroit's Ludington Middle School. 

Leggs, a Ford employee for 24 years, was 
first a plumber/pipe fitter apprentice in 
1969. Shortly after he began his apprentice- 
ship, he went on to study engineering at 
Wayne State University where he received 
a Merit Scholarship. Next, he enrolled in 
Ford's co-op program to attend school for 
six months and work at Ford for six months. 
When the program ended, he found himself 
working back at the plant, full-time. It was 
then that he began to tutor young people in 
math at his home. "1 was tutoring my son at 
home, but he didn't like the idea of being 
the only one. So, I told him to invite some 
of his friends." 

Leggs returned to school part-time and 
continued to tutor at his home. So, when he 
was selected to participate as a sponsor in the 

UAW-Ford YES program, he was delighted. Since last fall, he's been sharing his 
wealth of experience in the working world and helping students tackle problems 
in algebra, geometry, pre-calculus and trigonometry. He sums up his feelings 
about the YES program by saying, "In essence, this program is something that's 
been needed in every school for a long time. Business and community involve- 
ment and YES — we are making a difference." 

After specially designed training, YES sponsors like Leggs go into the 
schools each day to teach students a valuable lesson: what they learn in the 
classroom toda y can relate directly to business and career opportunities for 
tomorrow . 

Through unique programs like YES, Ford, in partnership with the UAW, 
will continue to seek ways of inspiring great performances from students. Great 
performance begins with education. 



j^^^^^volutionary new pilot program 
implemented to place UAW-Ford Sponsors 
in selected Detroit public middle schools 
as a support system for students. 
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In essence, this program is 
something thats been needed 
in every school for 
a long time. Business and 
community involvement and 
YES — we are making 



a ainerence. 
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THE NEW 280-HORSEPOWER LINCOLN MARK VIII 



Control. Confidence. Style. To 
have it, is to know it. And with the 
new Lincoln Mark VTll luxury coupe 
you'll recognize all three. You've 
never known a Mark like this one. 
Inside or out. 



Made exclusively for your com- 
mand, the Mark VIH's revolutionary 
llow-through interior literally sur- 
rounds you with everything you need, 
in an embrace of luxurious leather. 

And the power! The Mark VUl's 



32-valve, 280-horscpower Four-Cam 
V-8, is more powerful than any previ- 
ous Mark. But that's just the begin- 
ning. Find out w hat it means to 
really have it going on. Make your 



mark in ours. 






Bjck'b up - togetfier w<j can . 

LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION C^§^ 



LINCOLN MARK VIII 

What A Luxury Car Should Be 



Some Of Our Best 
Products Don't Come 
bff The Assembly Line. 

ij^^^g^^ Yolonda L. Strickland, a senior at Detroit's Henry Ford High 
School, just can't say enough about Ford's involvement in the 
Detroit Compact. "A great number of Ford employees volunteer, participating 
in Ford's tutorial program. They give a lot of themselves and their time to help 
out in classes like math, computers and reading. The parents and the students 
are giving them high praise." 

The Detroit Compact is a partnership between businesses, 
the community, city and state government, organized labor, 
the Detroit Public Schools and higher education. It's an 
exceptional partnership in that it guarantees job opportu- 
nities and college scholarships for high school students 
who qualify. And it's a way for Ford to direct resources 
and employee volunteers to create an exciting enviton- 
ment for the students. An environment filled with spe- 
cial programs and incentives that place particular empha- 
sis on learning. 

"At the beginning of the schcxil year. Ford kicked off 
its partnership with us with a rally. We had a parade 
around the school grounds. There were banners and even 
a Ford Mustang," exclaims Yolonda. "Ford also makes 
donations to Henry Ford High School. They gave us a 
huge World Atlas and a portrait that's in our school 
library." 

Ford's partnership with Henry Ford High is part of its Ford ACTS 
(Assisting the Community Through Service) volunteer program. "What helps 
the partnership to work is employee volunteerism," says Doris Hester, manager 
of Ford ACTS. "Our employees have answered the call to serve at Henry Ford. 
That's our philosophy — channeling our human resources to the community." 

"Ford is a community leader promoting and fostering volunteers. They're 
committed to solving community problems," is how Geneva J. Williams, 
Chairperson, Detroit Compact Stakeholders Council, sums up Ford's involve- 
ment. Through programs like the Detroit Compact, Ford Motor Company will 
work with schools to produce a more highly skilled work force. 

Yolonda sums it up this way: "Ford and Compact, together they work as a 
team enabling students, such as myself, to turn potentiality into actuality." 
You just can't get that off an assembly line. 



■ Dktkoit 



COMPACT 



5_^^^^nique partnership between 
business, government, state colleges 
and universities, community groups and 
the Detroit Public Schools, formed 
to guarantee job opportunities 
and college scholarships 
for qualifying students. 




Ford and COMPACT, 
together they work as a 
team enabling students, 



such as myself, to turn 
potentiality into 
actuality 
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OUR COMPETITION DREAMS OF MAKING 
A CAR LIKE TAURUS. 



SWEET DREAMS. 




FORD TAURUS 



While others spend their time 
dreaming about making a car 
like Taurus, we've spent ours 
making America's best-selling 
car even better* We've contin- 
ued to improve everything from 
Taurus' suspension and handling 
to its ergonomically designed 
controls. We even added the 
security of available anti-lock 
brakes. 

You can wait until the other 



guys make their dreams come 
true. Or you can get behind the 
wheel of a Ford Taurus today. 




Standafd driver s and opiional rigm iront passenger air bag 
supplemental restraint system. Always wear your safety tieits. 



'Based on 1992 calendar year manufacturer's reported retail deliveries. 



HAVE YOU DRIVEN 
A FORD LATELY? 
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TECH WATCH 




In today's helter-skelter work environment, people want a strategic weapon to 
manage both their personal and professional lives. For many, that device is a 
pocket computer. From elementary school teachers to electrical engineers, a 
wide array of people are getting hooked on electronics. In fact, some 2.6 million 
people nationwide use electronic organizers, according to New York-based 
market research firm Link Resources Corp. 
The smallest portable computers, those that weigh in at under one pound, 
have always offered more for less. Sold as handheld digital assistants, these 
checkbook-sized gizmos are fast emerging as alternatives to bigger and more expen- 
sive portable systems. 

These excellent traveling companions let you take business information on the road 
and swap updated files with a computer back in the office — without having to type in 
the same information twice. With a modem connection, you can fax a message or access elec- 
tronic messages. These lightweight, durable machines are surprisingly affordable, with starting 
prices under S300. 

It wasn't until 1991— when Hewlett-Packard Co.'s legendary HP95LX hit the market— that 
pocket computers were elevated above "gadget" status. Even at a steep price of $799, the 
Cupertino, Calif., company's palmtop quickly became a best-seller. The 11-ounce unit was 
one of the first personal communicators to offer a PC-compatible version of the Lotus 1-2-3 
financial spreadsheet program and to provide wireless messaging (using an optional 
Motorola News- 




Stream receiver). 

Still a hot item, the 
HP 95LX runs on the 
same chip that IBM 
Corp. used in its orig- 
inal desktop PC. And 
because the 95LX is 
an MS-DOS ma- 
chine, it's compati- 
ble with most desk- 
top systems. Users 
can take information 
from their home PCs 
and download it onto 
a palmtop for busi- 
ness meetings. 

Portable hand- 
helds typically 
weigh under one 
pound and fall Into 
two groups: palm- 
top PCs (which use 
an MS-DOS operat- 
ing system) and 
high-end electronic 
organizers. Market 
research firm BIS 
Strategic Decisions 
Inc. in Norwell, 
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The latest advancements in pocket electron- 
ic organizers allow you to send and receive 
faxes and electronic messages. Cupertino, 
Calif.-based Hewlett-Packard Co.'s 95LX 
sets the palmtop standard for fax communications and E-mail through 
a variety of modem options. 

Other palmtops typically offer a standard data modem option for 
accessing on-line services or a remote computer. However, the HP 
95LX provides wireless messaging, using the Mobile Data Link ($120), 
which has the software and cradle for Motorola's NewsStream and 
SkyTel's SkyStream receivers. And it boasts built-in data communi- 
cations software and a built-in serial port for modems. 

Granted, the modems don't come directly from Hewlett-Packard. 
Ones that support the 9SLX and other palmtops are available from such 
vendors as U.S. Robotics Inc., Skokie, III. 

Sharp Electronics Corp. offers two modem solutions. Its new OZ- 
8B02 Organizer Fax/Modem ($499) is a pocket-size 4800 bits per sec- 
ond (bps) fax and 300 bps data modem and communications soft- 
ware. It provides send-only fax capability to remote computers and 
on-line services. From Sharp's Wizard line, the CE-350X Organizer 
Modem is a standard 9-volt battery-powered pocket modem, which 
retails for $179.99. 

Heavy E-mail users may want to consider the new Viking Express 
from Ericsson GE Mobile Communications Inc., based in Paramus, 
N.J. This 3-pound package couples an HP 95LX palmtop computer 
with a wireless radio modem in a lightweight carrying case. The 
package retails for $895. The Viking Express lets you send and 
receive E-mail over the Internet network in locations where service 
is available. 



Sharp Electronics 
Corp.'s newest 
Wizard, the OZ- 
9600, leads the pack 
of palmtop comput- 
ers. Its oversized 
touch-screen (53 
characters by 30 
lines) comes with a 
special stylus. This 
allows techies to 
create diagrams, 
charts and short 
notes directly on the 
screen. The tiny 
computer saves 
these items as files 
for later viewing. 
The OZ-9600 lists 
for $649.99. 
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Mass., projects 142,000 palmtops will be sold this year, reach- 
ing sales of $170 million. That's up 50% from the number of 
units shipped in 1991. 

Each of the leading products takes a different approach to 
customizing programs. However, all offer a version of Lotus 1-2- 
3 or a compatible spreadsheet and word processor program. 
They also provide personal organization functions, such as a 
daily scheduler, to-do list, calculator, clock and program for 
tracking daily expenses. 

Because they don't have disk drives, these handheld 
devices are more rugged than bigger portable computers with 
moving parts. And, unlike laptops and notebooks, they don't 
need to be recharged: Alkaline batteries keep them going for 
weeks at a time. 

Of course, no unit tfiat slips into a jacket pocket can duplicate 
the ease-of-use or power of a laptop or notebook PC. Obvious 
sacrifices are in the keyboard and screen design. Although most 
machines use the standard qwerty typewriter layout (with man- 
ufacturers trying to squeeze as much space as possible between 
keys), they are still unsuitable for true touch-typing. The bottom 
line: Be prepared to plod along these keyboards with your index 
finger. 

The other kink is in the screen — none of these machines have 
backlighting and must therefore, be used in available light. Some 
may appear darker than others, so be sure to try them out in a 
variety of settings. Typical screen sizes are 40 characters by 8 



lines. Enhanced sizes — 53 characters by 30 lines — are featured 
on newer models such as the OZ-9600 from Sharp Electronics 
Corp. in Mahwah, N.J. 

Most palmtops require their own special version of PC pro- 
grams, such as WordPerfect, LotusWorks and ACT, a leading 
contact manager. Such software is available on memory cards, 
which slip into the palmtop's serial port Add-in cards with cus- 
tomized programs are also widely available for electronic orga- 
nizers, including Sharp Wizard Series and the Casio BOSS, 
which doesn't support MS-DOS. 

Gameboy addicts will love loading games onto these high- 
tech wonders. In addition, a spate of reference tools — such as 
dictionaries and spell checkers — add to their practicality. Even 
popular packages, such as the Physician's Desk Reference and 
the Berlitz Interpreter, have been formatted especially for some 
palmtops. 

What's Hot Now 

The idea behind handheld products is to provide a user- 
friendly device that's quickly mastered and doesn't necessar- 
ily require any computer knowledge. The new personal digital 
assistants (PDAs) coming onto the market have this goal in 
mind. 

Reflecting the trend in pen-based PCs, Sharp's OZ-9600 
features a new touch-screen that uses a special stylus. This 
lets you write short notes, diagrams or charts on the screen, 



Do businesses owned 
women really have 



EDS could help you answer yes. 

With over 70,000 employees in 
30 countries, EDS is the world 
leader in applying information 
technology. But what truly 
sets our company apart isn't 
our size. It's people. 

At EDS, we place great im- 



portance on the talent and abil- 
ity of the individual. This com- 
mitment has helped us develop 
an ideal working environment 
where those who can truly do 
the job can succeed. 

Our continuing growth has 
created new opportunities for 
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which can then be saved as files and later displayed. The 
screen also lets you retrieve data and enter commands by 
simply touching it with your finger. Also new is an integrated 
filing system. This lets you pull information from all software 
applications into a single file by simply pressing an on-screen 
collect command. 

Unlike PDAs, which are designed entirely as pen-based sys- 
tems, the OZ-9600 doesn't do away with a keyboard. "We feel 
there are two different markets for the OZ-9600," says Wizard 
product manager Scott Campbell. "One is for those people who 
use keyboards and the other is for those who've never touched 
one and never will." 

The 0Z-960G, which lists for S649, runs on four triple-AAA bat- 
teries. Like the HP 95LX, it features infrared communications, 
which lets two Wizards exchange data files from across a table 
without using a cable. In addition, you can send files to an HP 
Laserjet and other supported printers with an optional infrared 
receiver (at SI 49). 

The Atari Portfolio's $299 list price is its biggest attraction. 
Slightly bigger than pocket-size in its clamshell case, it has a 
larger keyboard than most handheld PCs. Another plus: Its 
built-in applications include a file transfer program, so you 
can download software programs directly from an electronic 
bulletin board via modem. Like a full-size PC, it automatically 
dials phone numbers and produces audible tones. 

Outside of an address book and telephone dialer, the Portfolio 



comes with four key built-in applications: a financial calculator, 
text editor, diary/calendar and a Lotus 1-2-3 compatible work- 
sheet. 

The newest model in Psion Inc.'s Series 3 product line is the 
256K-S, which lists for $545. The Concord, Mass., manufacturer's 
palmtop takes its cue from HP's 95LX by building in Lotus 1-2-3 
rather than making it an add-on card option. Lighter than most 
palmtops, this hot-selling 9-ounce product is highly portable. 

The Psion Series 3 also has a powerful word processor thafs 
compatible with Microsoft Word. Using a pull-down menu, you 
can take advantage of a range of formatting and layout controls, 
including headers and footers, automatic page numbering and 
various fonts. 

Most pocket computers let you swap files with a PC hassle- 
free. However, many vendors also offer an optional file transfer 
program that converts to the ASCII format Among them: The 
lntelliLink2.5Uom IntelliLink Inc. in Acton, Mass., which supports 
Windows applications and automatically formats palmtop and 
desktop files. 

IntelliLink supports such software programs as Borland 
Sidekick, Polaris Packrat, Microsoft Word for Windows, 
WordPerfect Lotus 1-2-3, Microsoft Excel, dBase and Paradox. 
And it provides a flexible means to receive and send data direct- 
ly to the desktop. The IntelliLink is also fairly inexpensive, listing 
for $99.99. 

— John Raymond 



by minorities and 
equal opportunity? 



businesses owned by minorities 
and women to work in 
partnership with EDS. These 
opportunities exist in areas 
ranging from construction and 
management consulting to 
telecommunications and appli- 
cations development. 



Does your company have the 
skills to succeed with a leader in 
the information technology 
field? Do you value working 
with a company that re- 
wards people on the basis 
of their performance and 
their ability to contribute? Then, 



we'd like to hear from you. 

Please write Herman Procter, 
EDS, 5400 Legacy Drive, De- 
partment 1813, Piano, 
Texas 75024. Or you 
can call him at (214) 
605-4905, ext. 13- 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF CHANGE'" 
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THE SIGNATURE RECOGNIZED AROUND 
THE WORLD FOR QUALITY 
HEALTH CARE PRODUCTS FOR 
THE ENTIRE FAMILY 



ONE JOHNSON & JOHNSON PLAZA • NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ 08933 




Will leisure time replace money as the status symbol 
of the '90s? According to the 1991 Time Values 
Survey, commissioned by the Hilton Hotels Corp., 
almost half of American workers would sacrifice a 
day's pay for an extra day off each week. Given the 
respondents' average family income of S38,000, this value on 
free time translates into almost $7,300 annually. Working 
mothers feel the time crunch more than men. Fifty-nine 



percent of working mothers would relinquish a day's pay for 
extra time off; only 43% of fathers would do so. The study 
also reports that one-fourth of Americans label themselves 
workaholics. Actually, they may be "time-aholics," who 
cram more tasks into a 'lay than can be realistically 
completed. Another report suggests they may never have 
enough time: A "perfect" dH / would require 42 hours. 

—Rhonda Reynolds 



FREE TIME 

Amount of free time 
reported by Americans, 
compared with five 
years ago. 

Source Louis Hams Research. 
The Harris Poll on Leisure Tune. 
New York. 1990. 



WORKAHOLIC 



Among workaliolics, 53% would 
accept salary cuts in return for 
more free time. 
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Risk need not be 
the enemy of wealth. 




Once you've got money, the 
temptation is to sit on it. Run 
no risk, take mi chances. 

But that's not how wealth 
grows and flourishes. Which is 
why so many well-off people have 
turned to The Private Bank. 

Like Bankers Trust itself, 
wc focus on the aggressive 
management of risk. Making 



it profitable, not dangerous. 

Recently, we offered our 
clients an unusual opportunity 
to share in U.S. stock market 
gains, while strictly limiting 
their downside risk. And we 
regularly come up with special 
opportunities in private place- 
ments, in currencies, in global 
transactions of every kind. 



To learn about our special 
brand of asset management, call 
Martha Perlin, Managing Direc- 
tor, at (212) 454-3434. 

Well-managed risk can be 
the very best friend your money 
has ever had. 

WM The Private Bank 
fca at Bankers Trust 
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In business, as in life, that 
which doesn't kill us makes us 
stronger. The economic reces- 
sion assailed all of us in 1992, 
but, while much of American 
industry was still reeling, the 
BLACK ENTERPRISE 100s 
were galvanized into action. 

Seasoned by years of strug- 
gle in the face of political 
indifference, the nation's 
largest black-owned busi- 
nesses prevailed against the 
odds. Battle-tested and opti- 
mistic, leaving behind a per- 
ilous era, they are now... 
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Put 
Your Business 
In TkE Center 
Of TtiE World. 

In Ihe air and on ihe ground, Atlanta 
International Airport places the world at 
your fingertips. 

In the air: Every day. 31 airlines with 
2000 flights provide non-stop service to the 
major business markets in the United States. 
Unsurpassed connections get you to and 
from nearly everywhere in the world. 

On the ground: We've doubled our 
cargo capacity, expanded our international 
concourse— which now offers 14 gales w ith 
quick and efficient customs clearance. And 
our Atlanta Tradeport has been designated 
a foreign trade zone. 

Underground trains take you between 
the terminal and concourses. Then, the 
MARTA rapid rail races you to downtown 
Atlanta, the new inlernalional business 
center of the southeast United Slates. 

No wonder we're the business 
travelers' favorite airport, yj 

Atlarrta hrterrational Airport 

Korinformallon.wrlle: 
John \1 Bradon 
DirccUirof \Iarketlne 
HaiUifickl Mlaiila Inlt'inalional .Mrporl . 
\tlanui. Crorgia :!n:!20. l . S.A. ' 
Telephone -104 n:^-!;^^. Telex: 1544078 

\TLA\T\.'nii;\i:\T 
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B.E. lOOs OVERVIEW 



Change. It was the watchword 
of the year in 1992. The U.S. 
populace needed it, wanted 
it, believed in it — and before year's 
end — cast their vote for it. George Bush 
was out. Bill Clinton was in, optimism 
was up, and, feeling it, consumers 
returned to the stores and auto 
dealerships. They gave businesses and 
the overall economy a much-needed 
Christmas gift: a shot in the arm. 




The boost was a long time coming, 
longer, in fact, than most analysts' and 
entrepreneurs' worst nightmares. 
Throughout the year, press reports 
insisted that America was rallying, that 
the nation's economy was in recovery 
mode. But the unwavering cycle of 
cutbacks, layoffs, downsizing and 
bankruptcies only reinforced a sinking 
sense that the recession — or at least its 
lingering effect — was far from over. 

Some bright spots emerged. By mid- 
year the banking system seemed to be 
out of harm's way, having sidestepped 
the collapse some feared. The housing 
market activated again after two years 
of solid stagnation. Even auto sales — of 



Havi ng 
weathered 
the 

economy's 
worst, the 
B.E. lOOs 
look to 
exploit 
open i ngs 
wrought 
. , b>y change. 

American cars, no less — were rewmg *=* 
pretty strong. 

But no new jobs emerged. Unemployment 
zoomed to 7.8% last June and payroll 
employment fell by 117,000. With the 
long-awaited change in power came 
higher taxes and relief was quickly 
tempered by ambivalence. For businesses 
large and small, for Americans struggling 
with budgets at work and at home, it 
was a year of taking two steps forward 
and three steps back, all the while 
hoping that somehow we'd come out 
ahead. 

Well, BLACK ENTERPRISE'S 21st 
Annual Report on Black 

Business shows that we BY THE EDITORS 
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B.E. lOOs OVERVIEW 



ELIGIBILITY FOR 
THE B.E. lOOs 



m The be ioos are comprised of the be industrial/ 
■ SERVICE 100 and the be auto dealer ioo. To be 
r eligible for the industrial/service ioo, a 
company must have been fully operational in 
the previous calendar year and be at least 
51% black-owned. It must manufacture or 
own the product it sells or provide industrial 
or consumer services. Brokerages, real estate 
firms and firms that provide professional 
services (accountants, lawyers, etc.) are not 
eligible. To qualify for the auto dealer ioo, a 
dealership must bave been fully operational 
in the previous year and 51% black-owned. 
BLACK ENTERPRISE consults industry 
analysts and other sources to verify the 
information contained on the lists. All data 
are reviewed by the accounting firm 
Mitchell/Titus & Co. Companies not 
appearing on this year's list (but previously 

L listed) have been excluded because they are 
no longer black-owned or their gross sales 
have dropped below the minimum level. 



did. The collective gross revenues for the 
nation's 100 largest black-owned industrial/service 
companies and 100 largest black-owned 
automobile dealerships climbed to $9 billion, up 
14.1% over 1991. That's the largest increase in five 
years. Combined 1992 sales for the Fortune 500 rose 
only by 4.4%. 

As has been the pattern throughout these 
troubled times, African-American-owned bus- 
inesses proved themselves better able to hold up 
under a lagging economy than many of industry's 
giants, some of which stumbled, while others fell. 
Much of corporate America attempted to shrink 
itself into profitability — Amoco Corp. alone 
announced plans to cut 8,500 jobs. Yet the BE lOOs, 
which trimmed down in 1991, lost only 703 jobs in 
1992, or 1.8% of its collective 38,723 staff. 



Vital And Victorious 

The nation's 100 largest black-owned 
industrial/ service companies posted total sales 
of S5.7 billion, an increase of 13.9% over 1991. 
Total staff of this group dropped from 32,590 in 
1991 to 31,668 last year, a decline of 2.8%. 

Threads 4 Life d/b/a Cross Colours was this 
year's industrial/service standout, earning 
accolades both as the growth leader and 
Company of the Year. The Los Angeles-based 
clothing designer and manufacturer burst onto 
the scene (under the sobriquet. Solo Joint Inc.) 
and made the BE industrial/service ioo list last 
year at No. 80, with SI 5 million in gross revenues. 
It was an astonishing sum for a neophyte 
company, particularly one in the flat and fickle 
fashion industry. 

Even more remarkable was its progress last 
year. Thanks to the successful launches of three 
new divisions in 1992 — housewares, women's 
clothing and Karl Kani, a men's line — Cross 
Colours posted $89 million in sales, soaring to 
No. 10 on the list. The company's eye-popping 
493% growth margin was so extraordinary that 
we had to investigate (see Company of the Year, 
"How Hip-Hop Fashions Won Over Mainstream 
America," this issue). We found that, yes, Cross 
Colours really is owned and run by 
thirtysomething entrepreneur Carl Jones; yes, it 
really did do that well; and no, 1992 cannot be 
written off as a fluke. Already this year, Jones 
has introduced a children's line and other 
innovative designs are forthcoming. 

The four largest African-American-owned 
industrial/service firms also did well. They 
maintained their positions on the list, though all 
of them reported single-digit growth margins. 
New York-based TLC Beatrice International 
Holdings Inc. — the nation's largest black-owned 
company — exceeded its projections, grossing $1.67 
billion in sales despite a European recession. The 
company is made up of food-processing and 
distribution concerns scattered about Western 
Europe. Beatrice has ranked No. 1 on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/ SERVICE 100 list since the late Reginald 
Lewis bought it in 1987. 

Lewis' death from cancer in January saddened 
the business community. But his final year as TLC 
Beatrice CEO was vital and victorious. In 1992, 
Lewis won a $1 million judgment and settled two 
other lawsuits that had attempted to link him to the 
1988 bankruptcy of McCall Pattern Co., a company 
he owned from 1983 to 1987. Lewis also witnessed 
the establishment of the Reginald F. Lewis 
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WASHINCTOKDC YOU'RE ALL invited. 




COME TO AMERICA'S PLAYGROUND. TODAY, WASHINGTON IS ALIVE WITH 
SIGHTS, SOUNDS AND BARGAINS. OF OUR 88 HOTELS, MORE THAN HALF 
HAVE WEEKEND RATES UNDER $80. BUT DONT STAY IN YOUR ROOM. 
WALK AMONG MUSEUMS, MONUMENTS AND GALLERIES THAT ARE THE 
ENVY OF THE WORLD. DISCOVER NEIGHBORHOOD SHOPS AND EATERIES 
YOU CANT FIND AT HOME, BUT MAKE YOU FEEL LIKE HOME. FOR A FREE 

BROCHURE, CALL TODAY. YOUR NATION'S 
CAPITAL JUST CANT WAIT TO PLAY HOST. 



1-800-422-8644 
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B.E. lOOs SALES BY INDUSTRY 



Health b Beauty Aids 
S290.074* 

Construction 
S349.498* 
4.0°/o 



Manufacturing 
S492.027* 
5.4°/o 

Technology 
S668.828* 
7.a°/o 



Media 
S9 12.724* 
10.1% 




Other 

S385.988* 
4.2°/o 



Automobile Dealers 
83,336.892* 
37.0°/o 




Commodities 
Entertainment 
Health Care 

Security b Maintenance 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous 



Food & Beverage 
S2,461.838- 
27.3°/o 




Total Sales 
$9,028,449* 



•Sales hi millions of dollars, to Itie nearest 



ed by B.E. 



International Law Center at Harvard University, in 
recognition of an unprecedented $3 million grant 
bestowed upon his alma mater by his namesake 
foundation. 

Although speculation about the future ownership 
of TLC Beatrice continues, at press time the Lewis 
family still owned about 55% of the stock, and 
Lewis' half-brother. Vice Chairman Jean S. Fugett 
Jr., was running the company. 

Top Twenty Turnover The Ad Firms Are Back 

With the exception of the four front-runners, 
there was a striking amount of shifting and turnover 
among the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE Top Twenty. 
Debuting on the list in the No. 5 slot is The 
Anderson-DuBose Co., a Solon, Ohio-based food 
distribution concern (see "Freshman Class," this 
issue). The two-year-old company, headed by 
partners Warren Anderson and Stephen M. 
DuBose, grossed S1 10 million last year. 

In all, 16 industrial/service companies made the 
list for the first time. They represent a vast range of 
industries — electrical engineering, construction, 
hair care products manufacturing and home health 
care services to name just a few. 

Total sales for this year's "freshman" class 
amounted to 8411 million. (This figure does not 
include the revenues of advertising agencies 
returning to the list after a change in the way their 
sales performance had been measured.) 

The combined gross revenues of those 
companies displaced from the BE INDUSTRIAL/ 
SERVICE 100 was $307.9 million. Thus, turnover on the 
list resulted in a net sales gain of $103.1 million. 
Companies are displaced from the BE lOOs when 



they are no longer at least 51% black-owned 
or are no longer among the nation's 100 
largest black-owned industrial/service 
concerns or 100 largest black-owned 
automobile dealerships as measured by 
annual gross revenues. (See sidebar, 
"Eligibility for the BE lOOs.") 

Bumped from fifth place is one of last 
year's two companies of the year, Detroit- 
based Barden Communications Inc. 
Barden's sales fell by 13.8% in 1992, landing 
at $78.6 million and dropping the company 
down to No. 11. CEO Don H. Barden 
attributes the decline to a rough year for real 
estate development a significant part of his 
business. According to Barden, his 
company's communications business was 
up 9% last year, but real estate fell by 40%. 
The downshift is expected to be temporary, 
however, and Barden anticipates 1993 sales 
to be back above the $90 million mark. 
Charleston, W. Va.-based C.H. James & Co., last 
year's other company of the year and the oldest firm 
on the BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100, remained stable 
with $18.7 million in sales. But as 1992 drew to a 
close, CEO Charles H. James III was nailing down a 
deal that should propel the 110-year-old company 
up next year's list. Last January, James acquired 
51% of Los Angeles-based North American 
Produce for an undisclosed amount. The company, 
which grossed about $15 million last year, provides 
chopped lettuce and onions to roughly 1,400 
McDonald's restaurants within a six-state western 
region that includes Hawaii. The company also 
exports its products to McDonald's in Japan. 

James formed C.H. James & Son (Holdings) in 
Charleston to set up an umbrella for both 
companies. Although he will remain CEO of his 
family's legacy business, his mother, Lucia B. 
James, will oversee the daily running of the 
wholesale food distribution concern as president. 
Charles James III, who is also president of North 
American Produce, is running the new Los 
Angeles concern. 

Displacing Chicago-based Soft Sheen Products 
from the No. 7 position is Gold Line Refining Ltd. The 
Houston-based oil refinery first appeared on the BE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 last year, at No. 28. A 157% 
increase in 1992 sales propelled Gold Line into the 
top-tier of the list, with $91.9 million. Two major 
defense contracts, totaling more than $50 million, 
sparked the dramatic increase. 

Despite severe defense cuts on the horizon, 
CEO Earl Thomas says he is optimistic about 1993. 
"We're doing things I can't discuss to offset 
cutbacks in defense business, so we can maintain 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
FAIR AND OPEN 




Setting the Standard for the Next 200 Years 



• In 1992 we traded a record- 
breaking 51 billion shares - 

202 million or $6.9 billion a day 

• During the year, we listed an 
unprecedented 251 companies, 
$ 103 billion worth - 50% more 
than our previous high 

• Our market now represents 
$4 trillion - 86% of the value 

of all publicly traded companies 
in the United States 



For two hundred years the New York Stock Exchange has been the 
world's most respected equity market. In 1992, we entered our third century 
with a year that was record-breaking in virtually every respect. The numbers 
are impressive, but more important is the strength behind them. No other 
market offers more liquidity, higher visibility, or access to a greater number 
of investors. No other market offers shareholders - present and prospective - 
a better chance to get the best possible price. 

The New York Stock Exchange represents a community of effort that 
includes 2,150 listed C(.)mpanies, 503 member firms, more than 10,000 
institutional and 51 million individual investors. It is more than just the 
largest equity market. It is the most trusted exchange in the world. 




Not just a place 




A way of doing business 
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THE 1993<BLACK ENTERPRISE lOOs 



PERCENT 

1991 1992 DIFFERENCE CHANGE 

TOTAL SALES' $7.911.192 $9.028.449 $1.117.257 14.1% 
TOTAL STAFF 38.723 38.020 703 



1993 B.E. INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 



TOTAL SALES* $4.996.809 $5.691.557 $694.748 13.9% 
TOTAL STAFF 32.590 31,668 ^92 -2.8 



1993 B.E. AUTO DEALER 100 



TOTAL SALES* 



$2.914.383 $3.336.892 $422.509 



14.5% 



TOTAL STAFF 



6.133 



6.352 



219 



3.8 



IS of dollars, to Ihe nearest thousand Prepared by B E. Research Reviewed 



our position," Thomas says. "We'd be naive not 
to." Expanding the commercial portion of his 
business is a must. People will "always be driving 
cars," he says. "There's always going to be a need 
for my product." Gold Line Refining follows Cross 
Colours as one of the three industrial/service 
companies among this year's Top 10 Growth 
Leaders (see chart). 

Addison, Texas-based Drew Pearson Companies 
is the third. The sportswear licensing and 
manufacturing company had 1992 sales of S36 
million, a 140% increase over the previous year. CEO 
Kenneth Shead attributes much of Drew Pearson's 
growth to the unexpected success of its black 
colleges line of sportswear. Launched in the final 
quarter of 1992, the line featuring hats, T-shirts and 
sweatgear emblazoned with the names of schools 
such as Howard University and Morehouse College 
did remarkably well. "The nationalist movement in 
urban centers has young black kids getting into 
their heritage," says Shead. "That definitely fed into 
our success last year." In fact, says Shead, Drew 
Pearson had to turn away some business in 1992, in 
order to keep orders manageable. 

Contributing to the movement among the top 
twenty industrial/service companies is a re- 
emergence of the nation's largest black-owned 
advertising firms. Chicago-based Burrell 
Communications Group and New York-based 
UniWorld Group Inc. now occupy Nos. 13 and 14, 
respectively. 

Five years ago, BLACK ENTERPRISE began requiring 
ad agencies to submit figures for collected billings 
only. Then we discovered, as agencies gradually 
slipped from the list, that the new formula actually 



yielded a sum that was not truly reflective of 
their gross revenues. 

This year, we revised our formula so that ad 
agency figures are consistent with those 
submitted by other industries. Thus, Burrell (No. 
100 on last year's list) posted $77 million in 
revenues; UniWorld, after a one-year absence, 
returns to the list at No. 14 with $72.4 in 
revenues. The New York-based Mingo Group 
also rejoins this list, with S42.7 million gross, as 
does New York's Lockhart & Pettus Inc., with 
$24.9 million in revenues. Mingo is No. 30 on the 
list, Lockhart & Pettus, No. 60. 

Revving Up Sales 

Finally, Detroit's Big Three are rebounding, 
better and stronger than anyone thought 
possible a few years ago. Reveling in that 
comeback, the nation's largest African- 
American-owned car dealerships boasted $3.3 
billion in gross sales, a welcome 14.5% 
increase. For the first time in four years, black auto 
dealers reported a collective rise in employment 
numbers instead of a drop. The BE AUTO DEALER 100 
employed 6,352 people last year, 3.6% more than 
the previous year when payroll cutbacks hurt 
significantly. 

The big news on the 1993 BE AUTO DEALER 100, is 
the emergence of a new No. 1 dealer. Not only is 
Trainer Olds-Cadillac-Pontiac-GMC Inc. new to 
first-place, but, it's new, period. The Warner Robins, 
Ga.-based dealership opened in April 1991. In 1992, 
its first full year in business, the shop grossed $254.6 
million in sales. Not surprisingly, fleet sales 
accounted for more than 60% of the business. But 
President James E. Trainer doesn't apologize for 
that at all, although many dealers downplay fleet 
sales because of their meager profit margin. 

Trainer, who started as a General Motors 
salesman in 1971, concedes that the profit per car in 
fleet sales is minimal, "but if you can sell 200 or 300 
fleets, that little bit of money adds up." His 
dealership sold more than 15,000 vehicles through 
fleet sales last year, mostly to rental car companies. 
The business generated over $100,000 in profit, 
reports Trainer. Revisions in the system by which 
fleets are sold have made the process less 
problematic for dealers, he says, adding that he 
plans to build on that business. 

Part of the reason Trainer did so well is that his 
timing was right; Many dealers who propelled their 
sales volume through fleets in the past, exited that 
market. Atlanta-based Baranco Automotive Group 
reported 1992 revenues of $69.3 million, a startling 
57.71% drop from 1991 sales of S163.9 million. The 
falloff is due to President Gregory Baranco's refusal 
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TAKE OFF WITH THESE CARDS 
AND LAND MORE PRE TRAVEL 

You'll always land more rewards with Continental's OnePass'" Because no other frequent flyer program 
lets you earn free travel faster. 

And that's only one reason OncPass was voted best S jcars in a row h\ the readers of //is/V/cFlyer 
Magazine. Those that fly the most know that OnePass is the only program that offers more for new 
members. And even more as you reach Gold and Infinite Elite. 

With over 2,000 flights every day to more than 195 destinations worldwide, you can enjoy all the extra 
benefits OnePass offers through our airline, hotel, and car rental partners. It's a global network of reward 
opportunities. 

If you're not already a OnePass member call your travel agent or Continental today at 1-800-525-0280. 
And take oS with the only cards that will land you more travel. 

Continental 

One Airline Can Make A Difference" 

yi iv>^;-) umiincnuii Ainincs. 
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.E. lOOs OVERVIEW 




B.E. AUTO DEALER 100 
SALES BY MANUFACTURER 



MANUFACTURER 



NUMBER OF 

DEALERSHIPS 



SALES* 



PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 



Ford 


46 


$1,284,468 


38.49% 


General Motors 


16 


765.442 


22.94 


Chrysler 


21 


438.711 


13.15 


Ford/Volkswagen 


1 


228.300 


6.84 


FnrH /Tnunta 
rui u/ 1 uyuid 


7 

& 


14*1 4?1 


4 36 


Ford/Subaru 


1 


112.199 


3.36 


General Motors/Acura/Ford 


1 


69.292 


2.08 


General Motors/Chrysler/lsuzu 


1 


44.994 


1.35 


General Motors/Mercedes-Benz 


1 


41.407 


1.24 


General Motors/Ford 


1 


37.500 


1.12 


General Motors/isuzu 


2 


34.063 


1.02 


General Motors/Hyundai 


2 


33.327 


1.00 


General Motors/Saab/Avanti 


1 


29.800 


.89 


Honda 


1 


21.500 


.64 


General Motors/BMW 


1 


19.865 


.60 


Ford/Saab/Nissan 


1 


16.000 


.48 


General Motors/Toyota 


1 


14.593 


.44 


TOTAL 


100 


$3,336,892 


100.00% 


'In millions ol dollars, to the nearest tliousand. As of Dec. 31 . 


1992. Prepared by B.E. Research. 



to continue selling to rental car companies, which 
accounted for about 6,000 of his sales units in 1991. 

"There were years when we sold as many as 
10,000 rental cars," says Baranco, whose auto 
group was No. 1 on the BE AUTO DEALER lOO two 
years ago. "It was improving our gross sales 
dramatically but really damaging our profit 
margin. In '92, we just were not willing to do 
business at all cost — literally." Although 
Baranco's gross revenues are suffering, he says 
his net is already on the upswing. 

BE Auto Dealer of the Year Alan Young Buick- 
GMC Truck Inc., of Fort Worth, Texas, enjoyed a 
strong year, with a 35% increase in sales. This is, in 
part, due to CEO Alan Young's taking on some fleet 
business, which now makes up a third of the 
dealership's revenues. 

Of the Big Three automakers, Ford had the 
greatest representation on the BE AUTO DEALER 100 
(52%), followed by General Motors (25%) and 
Chrysler (22%). Ford dealerships also generated the 
largest percentage of auto list sales, S38.5 million. 
Sixteen percent of the BE AUTO DEALER 100 sell 
foreign cars; last year, 15% sold imports. 

A total of 23 auto dealers are new to this year's 



BE AUTO DEALER 100. Their sales range from 
Trainer's top billing to Paw Paw, Mich. -based 
Gene Moon Buick-Pontiac Inc., with $14.6 million 
in gross revenues. New dealerships combined 
revenues of almost $691 million gave the auto list 
quite a boost. Total sales for dealerships 
displaced from the list was $406.5 million. That 
means turnover on the auto list resulted in an 
increase of about $284 million. 

Lauding Longevity, Bemoaning Bankruptcy 

For the most part, African-American CEOs 
remained optimistic and unbowed in 1992. Three 
companies heartily celebrated their longevity. The 
Brooklyn, New York-based Bedford Stuyvesant 
Restoration Corp., which turned 25 in 1992, is a 
community development corporation whose 
Restoration Supermarket Corp. subsidiary is ranked 
No. 58 on the BE INDUSTRIAL/ SERVICE 100. Founded by 
Senator Robert Kennedy and others in 1967, 
Restoration ranks among the most successful 
community development corporations nationwide. 

Atlanta-based construction concern H.J. Russell 
& Co. celebrated 40 years of burgeoning business in 
a touch-and-go industry. Along with a benchmark 
birthday year, it was also a transitional period for 
the company. Egbert Perry, once thought to be CEO 
Herman J. Russell's heir apparent, resigned from 
his position as president to pursue his own 
entrepreneurial dream. With $145.6 million in sales, 
H.J. Russell remains the nation's fourth-largest 
African-American-owned industrial/service firm. 

Johnson Publishing Co. Inc., the nation's second- 
largest black-owned company, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary, rounding off the year with the launch 
of a new product: Ebone cosmetics (see 
"Redefining Beauty," this issue). 

Johnson Publishing is one of the few companies 
on the list to have forged major successes in two 
industries. Its Ebony, Jet and Ebony Man maga- 
zines, along with its broadcasting outlets, 
established the company as Black America's 
leading media power. In spite of its niche market, 
Fashion Fair cosmetics has become a force to be 
reckoned with in the beauty industry. Under the 
steady guidance of CEO John H. Johnson, the 
Chicago-based company continues to thrive. 

For the first time in many years, two additions 
grace the health and beauty aids category. Dudley's 
Products Inc., based in Greensboro, N.C., landed at 
No. 48, with $30 million in sales. At No. 71, is 
D-Orum Haircare Products with revenues 
of $20 million. The two new companies helped boost 
the beauty industry's overall sales to $290.1 million, 
up from last year's $228.7 million. 

Food and beverage industry sales also grew, but 
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Hertz. 
The FbDple's Choice. 




Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars. 

• REO US RWOFKOHERTZ SYSTEMS INC199J/UT«;«i4 




For 75 years, 
we've never forgotten 
who made us *1. 

(f)hroughout the years and 
around the world, more peo- 
ple have chosen Hertz than 
any other car rental com- 
pany. Not just for great cars 
and great rates. But for 
everything we have to offer. 
(H)ertz looks upon each 
rental as a vote of confidence 
from our customers. Confi- 
dence that your changing 
needs will be met with the 
latest innovations in speed of 
service and dependability. 
Confidence that you'll re- 
ceive genuine value for your 
money. And most of all, con- 
fidence that Hertz quality 
will completely satisfy you 
every single time. 
@)c think the real secret of 
staying in first place is plac- 
ing your needs first. Because 
after all, we didn't make 
Hertz #1. You did. 
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TOP TEN EMPLOYMENT LEADERS 



COMPANY 


LOCATION 


IMUMbcn Ur 

EMPLOYEES 


199^; 
SALES* 


EMPLOYEE- 
TO-SALES 
RATIO** 


TLC Beatrice International Holdings Inc. New York, N Y. 


5,000 


$1,665,000 


1 


333 


Johnson Publishing Co. Inc. 


Chicago, III 


2,785 


274.197 


1 


98 


A Minority Entity Inc. 


Norco, La. 


1,200 


14.753 


1 


12 


RMS Technologies Inc. 


Marlton, N.J. 


1,176 


100.600 


1 


88 


Am-Pro Protective Agency Inc. 


Columbia, S.C. 


1,082 


32.127 


1 


30 


Philadelphia Coca-Cola Bottling Co. Inc. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


1,000 


266.000 


1 


266 


H. J. Russell b Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


825 


145.610 


1 


176 


The Gourmet Cos. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


813 


36.200 


1 


45 


The Maxima Corp. 


Lanham, Md. 


752 


45.098 


1 


60 


Stop, Shop b Save ^^^^ 


Baltimore, Md. 


600 


66.000 


1 


110 
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TOP TEN GROWTH LEADERS 



COMPANY 



LOCATION 



1992 
SALES* 



1991 
SALES* 



PERCENT 
INCREASE 



Threads 4 Life (d/b/a Cross Colours) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


$89,000 


$15,000 


493.3% 


Gold Line Refining Ltd. 


Houston, Texas 


91.880 


35.720 


157.2 


Drew Pearson Cos. 


Addison. Texas 


36.000 


15.002 


140.0 


Martin Automotive Group 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


44.994 


22.787 


97.5 


32 Ford Mercury Inc. 


Batavia, Ohio 


35.118 


18.483 


90.0 


Crest Computer Supply 


Skokie. III. 


42.000 


28.000 


50.0 


Campus Ford Inc. 


Okemos, Mich. 


29.792 


20.100 


48.2 


Southland Chrysler-Plymouth Inc. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


17.920 


12.190 


47.0 


Al Meyers Ford Inc. 


Lufkin, Texas 


20.000 


13.885 


44.0 


Deerbrook Forest Chrysler-Plymouth Inc. 


Kingwood, Texas 


26.443 


18.584 


42.3 



rs. to the nearest thousand. 
E Research R 



its proportion of the total shrank slightly, dipping 
from 28.1% last year to its current 27.3% share of 
the market. Media industry sales were next, at 10%, 
or $912.7 million in total. Manufacturing sales were 
relatively flat. The industry posted combined 
revenues of $492 million, compared with last year's 
$465 million. 

Construction industry sales ticked up, topping out 
at $349.5 million, compared with the $259.7 million 
reported a year ago. Figuring into that number are 
two new companies and one firm returning to the 



list after a two-year hiatus. Miami's Urban 
Constructors Inc. makes its BE lOOs debut at 
No. 84 with $15 million in sales. Advantage 
Enterprises Inc., a Toledo, Ohio-based 
project integration company, makes its first 
appearance on the list at No. 47, with gross 
revenues of 330.1 million. While new to the 
list, Advantage Enterprises is actually 13 
years old, and has four offices (three in Ohio, 
one in Pittsburgh). CEO Levi Cook says the 
company distinguishes itself from other 
electrical or general contracting firms by 
being a "one-stop shop" for its clients, which 
include General Motors, The State of Ohio 
and USAir. The company's in-house 
expertise in high-voltage application, 
commercial wiring and specialized in- 
strumentation development is unique, says 
Cook, noting that ordinarily a customer 
"would have to go to a number of companies 
to get what they get here." 

New to the be industrial/service too this 
year is the list's second health care company, 
Mid-Delta Home Health Inc. The 15-year-old 
company, headquartered in the highly populat- 
ed and largely indigent area in and around the 
Mississippi Delta, has 345 employees serving a 
six counties. It grossed $15 million in 1992. 
Clara Taylor Reed, president and founder of the 
company, says sales grew 25% last year. Reed, 
who is a registered nurse, attributes the 
growth to a rising number of people keeping 
infirmed loved ones at home. She says many 
made that choice last year out of a need for the 
income of a sick relative — however limited. 

The representation of transportation 
companies among the BE lOOs took a hard hit 
with the demise of Monroe, Michigan-based 
Trans Jones Inc., No. 12 on last year's BE 
industrial/service 100. A dispute between the 
trucking firm and its insurer knocked Trans 
Jones into Chapter 11 bankruptcy on Dec. 30 
(see "Trans Jones RIes Bankruptcy," In The 
News, May 1993). The company is struggling 
to reorganize. 
Unfortunately, Summa-Harrison Metal Products 
Inc., which ranked No. 60 on last year's BE 
INDUSTRlAi/SERVlCE 100, also dropped from the list this 
year. Following a sticky scenario that included a 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy filing, a criminal investigation 
and the loss of minority-ownership status, the $20 
million Mt Clemens, Michigan-based company was 
sold to a white-owned auto industry supplier. 

Deals And Acquisitions, Past And Possible 

Also rumored to be on the sales block was 
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THE 5,000 MEN AND WOMEN OF 
TLC BEATRICE INTERNATIONAL HOLDINGS, INC. 
SALUTE THEIR LATE CHAIRMAN, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
AND FOUNDER OF THE COMPANY 




REGINALD F. LEWIS 

1942-1993 
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Johnson Products Co. Inc. (JPC), the Chicago- 
based hair care products manufacturer due to turn 
30 next year. CEO Joan B. Johnson rejects those 
rumors, saying, to the contrary, she is looking for a 
company to buy. 

JPC had a good year. Gross sales increased 4.6% 
to an even $46 million — this in spite of the touchy 
turnover-of-power controversy surrounding the 
resignation of former CEO Eric Johnson, Joan B. 
Johnson's son. Joan Johnson, who owns 51% of 
JPC's stock and is also chairman of the board, 
tightened the reins on costs and expenses last year. 
She instituted an incentive program for the sales 
force that is credited with improving revenues in the 
first two quarters of 1993. Johnson Products 
manufactures leading brands such as Ultra Sheen, 
Gentle-Treatment, Sta-Sof-Fro and Classy Curl. In 
April, the board of directors announced a two-for- 
one stock split in the form of a 100% stock dividend 
to shareholders. 

There must be something in the Johnson name. 
Robert Johnson, president and founder of Black 
Entertainment Television Holdings Inc. (he is no 
relation to the Johnson Products' Johnsons), led a 
minority-owned partnership in acquiring Denver- 
based Mile-Hi Cabievision last summer. The terms 
of the agreement were not disclosed, but the move 
by Johnson to expand his cable empire seems to be 
working. Washington, D.C.-based BET is No. 17 on 
the BE INDUSTRlAiySERVlCE 100, with sales of $61.7 
million, a 21.4% increase over 1991. 

Last summer. Granite Broadcasting Corp. inked a 
joint-venture agreement with Audio Communications 
Inc. that enabled tfie New York-based company to 



offer customized pay-per-call services at 
each of its four television properties. The deal 
represented the first time a television group 
would offer such services as an ongoing part 
of its local programming schedules. Granite, 
headed by CEO W. Don Cornwell, grossed 
$43.1 million and is No. 29 on the BE 

INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100. 

At least two tech-oriented companies 
landed newsmaking deals last year. In 
February, The Maxima Corp. became the 
only company ever to land a major United 
States Postal Service contract twice. Under 
the $25 million contract, the Lanham, Md.- 
based computer information management 
company is helping the postal service usher 
in a nationwide automated mailing system. 

Maxima won the contract without the 
benefit of any set-aside programs, notes 
^ CEO Joshua I. Smith. Despite this. Maxima's 
gross fell to $45.1 million, from $49.8 million 
the previous year. Its fortunes are likely to 
improve, however. Earlier this year, the company 
landed a 10-year contract to provide technical 
services for members of the National Association of 
Counties (see "Maxima To Upgrade County 
Technology," In The News, this issue). Maxima is 
ranked No. 25 on the industrial/service list. 

In May, H.F. Henderson Industries Inc. (No. 69 on 
the industrial/service list, with $20.7 million in sales) 
won its largest contract ever with the U.S. Air 
Force. The agreement with Warner Robins Air 
Force Logistics Center in Warner Robins, Ga., calls 
for Henderson Industries to manufacture digital 
radar warning receivers. The contract has options 
which, if renewed after a year, will be worth $44.5 
million to the West Caldwell, N.J., company. In total, 
technology company sales accounted for 7.4% of 
the collective revenues of the BE lOOs. 

Without exception, the BE 100s CEOs 
interviewed for this story indicated that 1993 sales 
were already up. Still, with so many companies 
dependent on government contracts for sales — 
and having tasted economic upswings gone 
sour — several CEOs have adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude for this year. 

Change is nothing new to American business — 
in fact, it is industry's only constant. The difference 
is that, for the first time in several years, the 
anticipation of change includes hope, not just fear. 
The nation's largest black-owned businesses have 
weathered the worst the economy had to tfirow at 
them. They are now poised for the opportunities 
and challenges that only change can offer — and 
only battle-tested, adaptable and innovative 
companies can exploit □ 
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The Travelers 
Emerging 

Markets 
Program 




Frank J. Smith, Vice President 
The Emerging Markets Division 



The Travelers has a long history of "Delivering 
on the Promise", and the philosophy of the 
Emerging Markets program continues that 
tradition. We believe that w^ealth accumulation 
is essential for economic growth and develop- 
ment. Through our Emerging Markets 
program we foster entrepreneurship and the 
achievement of business goals and objectives. 
We believe consultative selling, based upon 
needs analysis, is the proper approach for our 
producers to respond to their clients' needs. 
We also believe that our financial services 



products and programs distributed through 
Independent Agents, financial planners and 
broker/ dealers allow their clients to achieve 
financial independence and financial peace 
of mind. 

For the name of your local Independent 
Agent, or if you are an Independent Agent, 
financial planner or broker/dealer who 
would like to represent The Travelers, please 
contact Frank J. Smith, Vice President, 
Emerging Markets Division, The Travelers, 
Hartford, CT, 06183, telephone: 203-277-7688. 



Thelravelersj 

AMERICA'S UMBRELLA' 



C1992 The Travsters Insuranca Company 
and lis Affiliates, Hartlofd. CT 06183 
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THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


1 


1 


TLC BEATRICE INTERNATIONAL 
HOLDINGS INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Jean S. Fugett Jr. 


1987 


5,000 


International food 
processor & distnbutor 


1,665.000 


2 


2 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


John H. Johnson 


1942 


2,785 


Publishing; broadcasting; TV 
production; cosmetKs; har care 


274.197 


3 


3 


PHILADELPHIA COCA-COLA 
BOmiNG CO. INC. 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


J. Bruce Llewellyn 


1985 


1,000 


Sott-drink bottler 


266.000 


4 


4 


H.J. RUSSELL & CO. 


Atlanta. 
Georgia 


Herman J. Russell 


1952 


825 


Construction & develop- 
ment: food services 


145.610 


5 


— 


THE ANDERSON DUBOSE CO. 


Solon, 
Ohio 


Warren Anderson 


1991 


80 


Food distributor 


110.000 


6 


8 


RMS TECHNOLOGIES INC. 


Marlton, 
New Jersey 


David W. Muggins 


1977 


1,176 


Computer & technical 
services 


103.300 


7 


28 


GOLD LINE REFINING LTD. 


Houston, 
Texas 


Earl Thomas 


1990 


51 


Oil refinery 


91.880 


8 


7 


SOFT SHEEN PRODUCTS INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Edward G. Gardner 


1954 


547 


Hair care products 
manufacturer 


91.700 


9 


6 


GARDEN STATE CABLE TV 


Cherry Hill, 
New Jersey 


J. Bruce Llewellyn 


1989 


300 


Cable TV operator 


91.000 


10 


80 


THREADS 4 LIFE CORP. 
d/b/a CROSS COLOURS 


Los Angeles, 
California 


Carl Jones 


1990 


250 


Apparel manufacturer 


89.000 


11 


5 


BARDEN COMMUNICATIONS INC. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Don H. Barden 


1981 


328 


Communications & real 
estate development 


78.600 


12 


10 


THE BING GROUP 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


David Bing 


1980 


210 


Steel processing & metal 
stamping distribution 


77.634 


13 


- 


BURRELL COMMUNICATIONS 
GROUP 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Thomas J. Burrell 


1971 


115 


Advertising; public relations; 
consumer promotions 


77.007 


14 


- 


UNIWORLD GROUP INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Byron E. Lewis 


1969 


85 


Advertising 


72.419 


15 


14 


PULSAR SYSTEMS INC. 


New Castle, 
Delaware 


William W. Davis Sr. 


1982 


65 


Systems integration; office 
automation: computer resaler 


67.000 


16 


9 


STOP SHOP AND SAVE 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Henry T. Baines Sr. 


1978 


600 


Supermarkets 


66.000 


1 7 


15 


BUVCK ENTCRTAINMENT 

TELEVISION HOLDINGS 


Wdbhingloti, 

D.C. 


Ruburt Juhlibuli 


1980 




Gdble IV network 
& magazine publishing 


fal.bbb 


18 


13 


MAYS CHEMICAL CO. INC. 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


William G. Mays 


1980 


75 


Industrial chemical 
distributors 


60.800 


19 


23 


ESSENCE COMMUNICATIONS INC. 


New York, 
New York 


Edward Lewis 


1969 


87 


Magazine publishing: TV pro- 
ducton; direct-mail catalog 


56.345 


20 


18 


COMMUNITY FOODS INC. 


Baltimore. 
Maryland 


Oscar A. Smith Jr. 


1970 


400 


Supermarkets 


47.500 


*ln millions of dollars, to ttie nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31, 1992. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Co. 






THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


21 


11 


TECHNOLOGY APPLICATIONS 

INC. 


Alexandria, 
Virginia 


James 1. Chatman 


1977 


525 


Systems integration & 
software engineering 


46.500 


22 


20 


SURFACE PROTECTION 
INDUSTRIES INC. 


Los Angeles, 
California 


Robert C. Davidson Jr. 


1978 


200 


Paint & specialty coatings 
manufacturer 


46.200 


23 


20 


JOHNSON PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Joan 8. Johnson 


1954 


215 


Hair & personal care 
products manufacturer 


46.000 


23 


20 


LUSTER PRODUCTS CO. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Jory Luster 


1957 


315 


Hair care products manufac- 
turer & distributor 


46.000 


25 


16 


THE MAXIMA CORP. 


Lanham, 
Maryland 


Joshua 1. Smith 


1978 


752 


Systems engineering & com- 
puter facilities management 


45.098 


26 


35 


WESLEY INDUSTRIES INC. 


Flint, 
Michigan 


Delbert W. Mullens 


1983 


395 


Makers of industrial coatings 
& foundry products 


45.000 


27 


19 


PEPSI-COLA OF WASHINGTON. 
DC, L.P 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Earl G. Graves 


1990 


138 


Soft-drink distributor 


43.869 


28 


34 


INTEGRATED SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
INC. 


Arlington, 
Virginia 


C. Michael Gooden 


1980 


595 


Systems engineering; 
computer systems services 


43.600 


29 


24 


GRANITE BROADCASTING CORP. 


New York, 
New York 


W. Don Cornwell 


1988 


364 


Network TV affiliates 


43.108 


30 


— 


THE MINGO GROUP 


New York, 
New York 


Samuel J. Chisholm 


1977 


40 


Advertising & 
public relations 


42.733 


31 


41 


CREST COMPUTER SUPPLY 


Skokle, 
Illinois 


Gale Sayers 


1984 


60 


Computer hardware & 
software supplier 


42.000 


32 


29 


BEAUCHAMP DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Compton, 
California 


Patrick L. Beauchamp 


1971 


100 


Beverage distributor 


40.200 


33 


32 


RUSH COMMUNICATIONS 


New York, 
New York 


Russell Simmons 


1990 


65 


Music publishing; TV, 
film, radio production 


40.000 


34 


26 


GRIMES OIL CO. INC. 


Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Calvin M. Grimes 


1940 


18 


Petroleum products 
distributor 


38.700 


35 


25 


WESTSIDE DISTRIBUTORS 


South Gate, 
California 


Edison R. Lara Sr. 


1974 


115 


Beer & snack foods 
distributor 


37.131 


36 


33 


PRaLINE CORP. 


Dallas. 
Texas 


Comer J. Cottrell Jr. 


1970 


236 


Hair care products 
manufacturer & distributor 


36.874 


37 


36 


THACKER ENGINEERING INC. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Floyd Thacker 


1970 


140 


Construction; construction 
management; engineering 


36.500 


38 


27 


CALHOUN ENTERPRISES 


Montgomery. 
Alabama 


Greg Calhoun 


1984 


578 


Supermarket 


36.479 


39 


30 


THE GOURMET COS. 


Atlanta, 

Georgia 


Nathaniel R. Goldston III 


1975 


813 


Food services; golf facilities 
management 


36.200 


40 


79 


DREW PEARSON COS. 


Addison, 
Texas 


Drew Pearson 


1985 


85 


Sports licensing & sports- 
wear manufacturing 


36.000 


•|n millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31. 1992. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Co. 



GM'sLaiest Vehicle ' 
Comes Fuliy Equipped 
With S^' Earning Power 





^^^^ 



And No Annual Fer 



OF EVERY PURCHASE IS CREDITED TOWARD A NEW GM CAR OR TRUCK. 



U s ihc vehicle millions of people 
have already traded for. Todav's Finan- 
cial Vehicier' The (JM MasterCard.® 

It's the only credit card that credits 
5% of every purchase toward any new 
Chevrolet. Pontiac. Oldsmobile. Buick. 
Cadillac or CMC Truck. 

Karn 5% every time you make a pur- 
chase. 5% every time you take a vaca- 
tion. 5% every time you go out to din- 
ner. All your earnings are credited to a 
special GM account we ll open in your 



name, it could mean saving hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars over and 
above anv other discounts or rebates. 



THE GM CARD" 

today's financial 
vehicle: _ 



You get all the advantages of 
MasterCard with no annual fee. And 
the (JM Card'" is the only one that gives 
you the power to choose from over a 
hundred different GM cars and trucks. 

So if you dream of changing what's 
in your garage, do what millions of oth- 
ers have already done. Change what's 
in your wallet. 

TO APPLY. CALL 1-800-8GM-CARD 

(846-2273) 



CHEVROLET « P U N T I A C » 0 L D S M 0 B I L K ♦ B L' I C K » CADILLAC - G M C TRICK 

Offer IS fedeemable as discount on new GM car or truck Up to SSOO annually, or maximum of S3500 over 7 years May be combit>ed with oilier GM offers. Subiecl to GM Card Rebate Program Rules. 
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I 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES' 


40 




CAPSONIC GROUP 
DIVISION OF GABRIEL INC. 


Elgin, 
Illinois 


Jim Liautaud 


1968 


232 


Maker of electrical 
components 


36.000 


42 


44 


TRUMARK INC. 


Lansing, 
Michigan 


Carlton L. Guthrie 


1985 


300 


Metal stampings; 
manufacturing; welding 


35.300 


43 


17 


NETWORK SOLUTIONS INC. 


Herndon, 
Virginia 


Emmit J. McHenry 


1979 


380 


Systems integration 


35.000 


44 


30 


mPRO PROTECTIVE AGENCY 
INC. 


Columbia, 
South Carolina 


John E. Brown 


1982 


1,082 


Security guard services 


32.127 


45 


43 


MEHERS INDUSTRIES INC. 


McLean, 
Virginia 


Samuel Metiers 


1981 


494 


Systems engineering; 
telecommunications 


31.597 


46 


37 


INPUT OUTPUT COMPUTER 
SERVICES INC. 


Waltham, 
Massachusetts 


Thomas A. Farrington 


1969 


200 


Computer software & 
systems integrations 


31.000 


47 




ADVANTAGE ENTERPRISES INC. 


Toledo, 
Ohio 


Levi Cook Jr. 


1980 


250 


Project integrator for health 
care & construction 


30.134 


48 


37 


AUTOMATED SCIENCES GROUP 
INC. 


Silver Spring, 
Maryland 


Arthur Holmes Jr. 


1974 


300 


Maker of information 
& sensor technologies 


30.000 


48 




DUDLEY PRODUCTS INC. 


Greensboro, 
Nortti Carolina 


Joe Louis Dudley Sr. 


1968 


501 


Beauty products 
manufacturer 


30.000 


50 


39 


BROOKS SAUSAGE CO. INC. 


Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 


Frank B. Brooks 


1985 


148 


Sausage manufacturer 


29.000 


51 


45 


INNER CITY BROADCASTING 
CORP. 


New York, 
New York 


Pierre Sutton 


1972 


200 


Radio, TV, cable TV 
franchise 


28.000 


51 


42 


YANCY MINERALS 


Woodbridge, 
Connecticut 


Earl Yancy 


1977 


8 


Industrial metals, minerals 
& coal distributors 


28.000 


53 




CIMARRON EXPRESS, INC. 


Genoa, 
Ohio 


Glenn G. Grady 


1984 


85 


Interstate trucking 


27.773 


54 


48 


QUEEN CITY BROADCASTING 

INC. 


Buffalo, 
New York 


J. Bruce Llewellyn 


1985 


130 


Network TV affiliates 


26.350 


55 


45 


PREMIUM DISTRIBUTORS INC. 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Washington, 

D.C. 


Henry Neloms 


1984 


75 


Beer distributor 


26.000 


55 




INTEGRATED STEEL INC. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Geralda L. Dodd 


1990 


305 


Automotive stamping &- 
steel services 


26.000 


57 


53 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT PUBLIC 
INVESTMENT CORP. 


Hollywood, 
California 


Dick Griffey 


1985 


12 


African commodities & air 
charter service 


25.500 


58 


47 


RESTORATION SUPERMARKET 
CORP. 


Brooklyn. 
New York 


Roderick B. Mitchell 


1977 


178 


Supermarket & drugstore 


25.457 


59 


61 


NAVCOM SYSTEMS INC. 


Manassas, 
Virginia 


Elijah "Zeke" Jackson 


1986 


139 


Electronic engineering sys- 
tem design & integration 


25.000 


60 




LOCKHART & PEHUS 


New York, 
New York 


Keith E. Lockhart 


1977 


32 


Advertising agency 


24.893 


•|n millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31, 1992. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Co. 



Whenltbure Considerin: 

Investment Banks, 
Consider One More Thin 



Consider the one that effectively helps its 
clients meet all of their needs— from Mergers 
and Acquisitions to Real Estate to Corporate 
Financing. Consider the one whose dedi- 
cated and talented professionals work to- 
gether to provide creative solutions to client 
issues. Consider the one where experienced 
investment banking generalists draw on 
specialists in every financial discipline to 
help clients achieve their financial goals. 
In short, consider Goldman Sachs. 



oldman 
adis 



Ntw York London Tokyo Boston Chic ago Dallas Frankfurt Hong Kong Houston Los Angeles 
Mkmphis Miami Miian Mont-ri al Paris Philadelphia San Francisco Singapore Sydney Toronto Zurich 





I 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* ! 


61 


49 


PARKS SAUSAGE CO. 


Baltimore. 
Maryland 


Raymond V.Haysl)ert Sr. 


1951 


230 


Sausage manufacturer 


24.800 


62 


55 


DICK GRIFFEY PRODUCTIONS 


Hollywood, 
California 


Dick Griffey 


1975 


78 


Entertainment 


24.200 


63 


55 


R. 0. W. SCIENCES INC. 


Rockville. 
Maryland 


Ralph Williams 


1983 


365 


Biomedical & health 
services: research 


24.000 


64 


50 


AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


N. Charleston, 
South Carolina 


W. Melvin Brown Jr. 


1972 


175 


Manufacturing & sheet 
metal fabrication 


23.000 


65 


74 


SYLVEST MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS CORP. 


Lanham, 
Maryland 


Gary S. Murray 


1987 


42 


Computer systems & 
engineering 


22.600 


66 


54 


REGAL PLASTICS CO. INC. 


Rosevllle, 
Michigan 


William F. Pickard 


1985 


222 


Custom plastic injection 
molding 


21.711 


67 


65 


SIMMONS ENTERPRISES INC. 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Carvel Simmons 
Inez Simmons 


1970 


52 


Trucking; farm operations; 
day care centers 


21.475 


68 


73 


EARL G. GRAVES LTD. 


New York, 
New York 


Earl G. Graves 


1970 


65 


Magazine publishing 


21.418 


69 


66 


H.F. HENDERSON INDUSTRIES 
INC. 


West Caldwell, 
New Jersey 


Henry F. Henderson Jr. 


1954 


150 


Industrial process controls 
& defense electronics 


20.662 


70 


61 


STEPHENS ENGINEERING CO. 
INC. 


Lanham, 
Maryland 


Wallace 0. Stephens 


1979 


140 


System integration, facility 
& computer maintenance 


20.500 


71 


— 


D-ORUM HAIR PRODUCTS 


Gary, 
Indiana 


Ernest Daurham Jr. 


1979 


150 


Minority hair products 
manufacturer 


20.000 


72 


67 


BRONNER BROTHERS 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Nathaniel Bronner Sr. 


1947 


250 


Hair care products 
manufacturer 


19.500 


73 


69 


DUAL INC. 


Arlington, 
Virginia 


J. Fred Dual Jr. 


1983 


241 


Engineering & technical 
services 


19.306 


74 


72 


C.H. JAMES & CO. 


Charleston, 
West Virginia 


Charles H. James III 


1883 


22 


Wholesale food distribution 


18.702 


75 


82 


CONSOLIDATED BEVERAGE CORP. 


New York, 
New York 


Albert N. Thompson 


1978 


24 


Beverage exporter & 
importer 


18.500 


76 


87 


WATIKER & SON INC. 


Zanesville, 
Ohio 


Al Watiker Jr. 


1973 


200 


Heavy highway, bridges, 
mine reclamation 


18.000 


77 


76 


TERRY MANUFACTURING CO. 
INC. 


Roanoke, 
Alabama 


Roy Terry 


1963 


300 


Apparel manufacturer 


17.500 


78 




J. E. ETHRIDGE CONSTRUCTION 
INC. 


Fresno, 
California 


John E. Ethridge 


1971 


25 


Commercial construction 


17.300 


79 


51 


BURNS ENTERPRISES 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Tommie Burns Jr. 


1969 


460 


Janitorial services & 
supemnarkets 


17.000 


79 


88 


OZANNE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
INC. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Leroy Ozanne 


1956 


130 


General construction & 
construction management 


17.000 



m 



m 



■ln millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31, 1992. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by MitchellAitus & Co. 




A picture so real it could fool 
the Audubon Society. 




L this a television set or a 
tropical bird act? 

Actually, it's a tropical bird act 
as seen on a Hitachi big screen TV. 
But thanks to Ultravision* even the 
most avid bird watchers (and TV 
watchers) can't tell the difference. 

Ultravision is an unprecedented 
combination of advanced technol- 
ogies that create a picture so ultra 
clear, ultra bright and ultra sharp 
it looks like real life 

And since a great picture 
deserves great sound, Ultravision 
comes with 4-way Surround Sound 
including Dolby Pro Logics the 
ultimate in audio. 

Call 1-800-HITACHI for your 



nearest dealer and see how digital 
convergence, fine definition and 
horizontal resolution up to 
1,000 lines make Ultravision the 



ultimate home theater. After all, in 
this case, a picture really is worth a 
thousand words. 

HITACHI 



© 1993 Hitachi Home Eleclronlcs (America), Inc. Dolby Suiround Is a registered trademark of DoUiy Laboratories Licensing Corporation. 
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THIS 
YEAR 


UST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


81 


— 


UBM INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Sandra Dixon Jiles 


1975 


53 


General contracting & 
construction management 


16.674 


82 


— 


AMSCO WHOLESALERS INC, 


Norcross, 
Georgia 


Thurmond B. Woodard 


1990 


86 


Wholesale distributor to 
apartment Industry 


16.200 


83 


80 


SYSTEMS ENGINEERING & 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATES INC 


Alexandria, 
Virginia 


James C. Smith 


1985 


260 


ADP technical support 
services 


16.000 


84 


— 


MID-DELTA HOME HEALTH INC. 


Belzoni, 
Mississippi 


Clara Taylor Reed 


1978 


345 


Home health care medical 
equipment & supplies 


15.000 


84 


— 


URBAN CONSTRUCTORS INC. 


Miami, 
Florida 


Jacque E. Thermilus 


1988 


60 


General contrachng & 
construchon management 


15.000 


84 


83 


AMERICAN URBAN RADIO 
NETWORKS 


New York, 
New York 


Sydney Small 


1973 


65 


Radio network; radio 
station: telemarketing 


15.000 


87 


89 


SPECIALIZED PACKAGING 
INTERNATIONAL INC. 


Hamden, 
Connecticut 


Carlton L. Highsmith 


1983 


7 


Packaging design; 
engineering; brokerage 


14.860 


88 


78 


A MINORITY ENTITY INC. 


Norco, 
Louisiana 


Burnell K. Moliere 


1978 


1,200 


Janitorial & food 
services 


14.753 


89 


94 


TRESP ASSOCIATES INC. 


Alexandria, 
Virginia 


Lillian B. Handy 


1981 


220 


Military logishcs; systems 
engineering; computers 


14.000 


90 




SOLO CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


N. Miami Beach, 
Florida 


Randy Pierson 


1978 


46 


General engineering 
construction 


13.959 


91 


99 


RPM SUPPLY CO. INC. 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Robert P. Mapp 


1977 


20 


Electrical & electric 
components distributor 


13.891 


92 


57 


POWERS & SONS CONSTRUCTION 
CO. INC. 


Gary, 
Indiana 


Mamon Powers Sr. 


1967 


60 


Construction 


13.721 


93 


95 


WILLIAMS-RUSSELL AND 
JOHNSON INC. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Pelham Williams 


1976 


125 


Engineering, architecture & 
construction management 


13.600 


94 


95 


BLACK RIVER MFG. INC. 


Port Huron, 
Michigan 


Isaac Lang Jr. 


1977 


77 


Auto parts manufacturer 


13.400 


95 


93 


ELTREX INDUSTRIES 


Rochester, 
New York 


Matthew Augustine 


1968 


155 


Office furniture manufacturer 
fulfillment services 


12.976 


96 




ADVANCED SYSTEMS 
TECHNOLOGY INC. 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Wayne H. Knox 


1981 


200 


Nuclear, environmental & 
corrosion technology 


12.700 


97 


59 


ADVANCED CONSUMER 
MARKETING CORP. 


Burlingame, 
California 


Harry W. Brooks Jr. 


1984 


35 


Information systems & 
telecommunications 


12.380 


98 




SPIRAL DISTRIBUTION INC. 


Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Reggie Fowler 


1987 


24 


Packaging suppliers to 
the grocery industry 


12.300 


99 




WISE CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 


Dayton, 
Ohio 


Warren C. Wise 


1983 


75 


General construchon 


12.000 


99 


52 


SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 
AMERICAN CORP. 


Norfolk, 
Virginia 


Herman Valentine 


1970 


130 


Computer systems 
integration 


12.000 


"In millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31. 1992. Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Co. 




Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 

Celebrating ^ J Ifears 

1942-1993 




JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. • 820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605 
CHICAGO • NEW YORK • LOS ANGELES • WASHINGTON, D.C. • LONDON • PARIS 



Magazines 
CBONY, the flagship 
*" magazine founded 
in 1 945, lET, the 
weekly news magazine 
founded in 1951, and 
EM, the monthly men's 
magazine begun in 
1985, represent the 
cornerstone of the 
company. 

Fashion Fair 
Cosmetics 
fashion Fair Cos- 
' metics, is sold in 
over 2,500 stores 
across the United 
States, Canada, Africa, 
England, France, 
Switzerland, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda 
and the Virgin Islands. 



Ebone Cosmetics 
Deauty for the '90s 
'^created by 50 years 
of experience. Der- 
matologist-tested skin 
care and color prod- 
ucts available at mass 
retailers nationwide. 

Television Production 
p BONY/JET SHOW- 
CASE is a weekly 
half-hour nationally- 
synd icated series 
which will begin its 
ninth season in the fall. 
The AMERICAN 
BLACK ACHIEVE- 
MENT AWARDS is a 
nationally-syndicated 
annual special, begun 
in 1978, which honors 
Black accomplish- 



ments in many fields. 

Broadcast 
Communications 

\AflPC-FM/AM\u\he 

^ ' Chicago area and 
WLOU, in Louisville, 
Kentucky, are our radio 
properties. 

Supreme Beauty 
Products 

The Supreme line of 
' hair care consists of 
a wide variety of prod- 
ucts featuring Duke for 
men and Raveen for 
women. 

Mahogany Travel 
Service 
A full-service, world 
'* wide travel agency 



offering a spectrum of 
services to both indi- 
viduals and groups. 

EBONY Fashion Fair 

The world's largest 
■ traveling fashion 
show, EBONY Fashion 
Fair, has donated 
nearly $40 million to 
charitable organiza- 
tions since its inception 
in 1958. 

Book Division 

The Johnson Publish- 
' ing Company book 
division features titles 
exclusively by Black 
authors. Our premier 
author is Lerone 
Bennett Jr. 



A Vacation To Fulfill Every Wish. 



Sometimes your fondest wish for a family vacation is for everything to just go right. 

That's why more families choose a Disney vacation. And why Disney chose National® as the 
offici£il car rental company of Walt Disney Worid® sind Disneylands. National's commitment 
to quality assures total customer satisfaction. We offer everything from sporty Grand Ams to 
spacious Lximina APV minivans — even convertibles like the Chevy Caveilier, so you can count 
on having exactly the C£ir you want. And, our competitive rates eind hassle-free rental and 
retum give every Disney vacation a happy ending, ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^h / ^U^ 



To book a ceir, C£dl 1-800-CAR-RENT or your 




travel professioncU. And count on National 



No problem. 



for a vacation that's no problem. 



The official car rental company of 
Wait Disney World® and Disneyland®. 





THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


1 


— 


TRAINER OLDSMOBILE-CAOILLAC- 
PONTIAC-GMC TRUCK INC. 


Warner Robins, 
Georgia 


James E. Trainer 


1991 


49 


GM 


254.574 


2 


1 


SHACK-WOODS & ASSOCIATES 


Long Beach, 
California 


William E. Shack Jr. 


1977 


280 


Ford-Volkswagen 


228.300 


3 


2 


PAVILION LINCOLN-MERCURY INC. 


Austin. 
Texas 


J. Michael Chargois 


1988 


95 


Ford 


223.788 


4 


6 


PENINSULA PONTIAC-OLDSMOBILE 
INC. 


Torrance, 
California 


Cecil B. Willis 


1979 


51 


GM 


128.912 


5 


5 


MEL FARR AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Oak Park, 

Michigan 


Mel Farr 


1975 


243 


Ford-Toyota 


118.000 


6 


4 


S & J ENTERPRISES 


Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Sam Johnson 


1973 


279 


Ford-Subaru 


112.199 


7 


3 


THE BARANCO AUTOMOTIVE 
GROUP 


Decatur, 
Georgia 


Gregory T. Baranco 


1978 


171 


GM-Acura-Ford 


69.292 


8 


8 


AVIS FORD INC. 


Southfield, 
Michigan 


Walter E. Douglas Sr. 


1986 


120 


Ford 


66.384 


9 


— 


ROUNTREE 

CADILLAC-OLDSMOBILE CO. INC 


Shreveport. 
Louisiana 


Lonnie M. Bennett 


1991 


112 


GM 


47.000 


10 


12 


TROPICAL FORD INC. 


Orlando, 
Florida 


Hamilton W. Massey 


1985 


90 


Ford 


46.665 


11 


17 


ALAN YOUNG BUICK- 
GMC TRUCK INC. 


Fort Worth, 
Texas 


Alan Young 


1979 


64 


GM 


45.661 


12 


34 


MARTIN AUTOMOTIVE GROUP 


Bowling Green, 
Kentucky 


Cornelius A. Martin 


1985 


91 


GM-Chrysler-lsuzu 


44.994 


13 


7 


METROLINA DODGE INC. 


Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


Reginald T. Hubbard 


1986 


76 


Chrysler 


43.466 


14 


15 


SIDNEY MONCRIEF PONTIAC- 
BUICK-GMC TRUCK INC. 


Sherwood, 
Arkansas 


Sidney A. Moncrief 


1987 


55 


GM 


42.018 


15 


11 


BOB ROSS BUICK-MERCEDES- 
GMC INC. 


Centerville. 
Ohio 


Robert P. Ross 


1974 


104 


GM-Mercedes-Benz 


41.407 


16 


13 


SOUTHSIDE FORD TRUCK 
SALES INC. 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Carl Statham 


1984 


75 


Ford 


41.172 


17 


18 


LEADCR IVIOTORS INC. 


St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Jesse Morrow 


1983 


75 


Ford 


37.823 


18 


14 


DICK GIDRON CADILLAC & 
FORD INC. 


Bronx, 
New York 


Richard D. Gidron 


1972 


100 


GM^ord 


37.500 


19 


53 


32 FORD MERCURY INC. 


Batavia, 
Ohio 


Clarence Warren 


1990 


50 


Ford 


35.118 


20 




GULF FREEWAY PONTIAC- 
GMC TRUCK 


Houston, 
Texas 


Carl L. Barnett Sr. 


1991 


68 


GM 


32.298 


■in millions of dollars, to the nearest ttiousand. As of Dec 31 , 1992. Prepared by B.E. Researcti. Reviewed by Mitclieil/Titus & Co 
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THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


21 


19 


SHELBY DODGE INC. 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 


H. Steve Harrell 


1987 


71 


Chrysler 


31.563 


22 


29 


VARSITY FORD-LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


Bryan, 
Texas 


Tony Majors 


1988 


54 


Ford 


30.134 


23 


26 


CONYERS RIVERSIDE FORD INC. 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Nathan G. Conyers 


1970 


80 


Ford 


30.100 


24 


16 


AL JOHNSON CADILLAC-AVANTI- 
SAAB INC. 


Tinley Park, 
Illinois 


Albert W. Johnson Sr. 


1967 


69 


GM-Saab-Avanti 


29.800 


25 


45 


CAMPUS FORD INC. 


Okemos, 
Michigan 


Wendell Barron 


1986 


70 


Ford 


29.792 


26 


27 


OLYMPIA FIELDS FORD 
SALES INC. 


Olympia Fields, 
Illinois 


Nathaniel K. Sutton 


1989 


82 


Ford 


29.244 


27 


36 


JIM BRADLEY PONTIAC- 
CADILLAC-GMC INC. 


Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 


James H. Bradley Jr. 


1973 


70 


GM 


29.192 


28 


25 


TEAM FORD INC. 


Sioux City, 
Iowa 


Arthur P. Silva 


1986 


92 


Ford 


29.056 


29 


31 


BOB JOHNSON CHEVROLET INC. 


Rochester, 
New York 


Robert Johnson 


1981 


65 


GM 


28.855 


30 


28 


NORTHWESTERN DODGE INC. 


Ferndale, 
Michigan 


Theresa Jones 


1980 


70 


Chrysler 


28.791 


31 


20 


QUALITY FORD INC. 


W. Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Franklin D. Greene 


1989 


75 


Ford 


28.714 


32 


23 


NORTH SEAnLE CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH INC. 


Seattle, 
Washington 


William E. Mcintosh Jr. 


1985 


50 


Chrysler 


28.000 


33 


22 


DURYEA FORD INC. 


Brockport, 
New York 


Jesse Thompson 


1985 


88 


Ford-Toyota 


27.431 


34 


41 


UNIVERSITY FORD OF 
PEORIA INC. 


Peoria, 
Illinois 


James L. Oliver 


1985 


77 


Ford 


26.612 


35 


52 


DEERBROOK FOREST CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH INC. 


Kingwood, 
Texas 


Ezzard Dale Early 


1987 


55 


Chrysler 


26.443 


36 


42 


RIVER VIEW FORD^ERCURY INC. 


Columbia, 
Illinois 


John Carthen Sr. 


1988 


42 


Ford 


26.260 


37 


37 


SPALDING FORD-LINCOLN 
MERCURY INC. 


Griffin, 
Georgia 


Alan M. Reeves 


1981 


60 


Ford 


26.057 


38 


32 


REPUBLIC FORD INC. 


Republic, 
Missouri 


Franklin D. Greene 


1983 


55 


Ford 


25.939 


39 


30 


EMPIRE FORD INC. 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Nathaniel D. Greene 


1986 


69 


Ford 


25.600 


40 


47 


COASTAL FORD INC. 


Mobile, 
Alabama 


Delmont 0. Dapremont 
Jr. 


1984 


85 


Ford 


25.000 


"In millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. As of Dec. 31. 1992. Prepared by B.E, Research. Reviewed by MitchellAitus & Co 




The 9 0™ Anniversary LeSabre 



Leave the sticker on, 
and show everyone how 
smart you are. 




Or take it off, 
and let them think you 
paid thousands more. 



Value. It's spelled out right there in =g-.ra-^^ 
black and white, at the bottom of the 
sticker. The price of the 90th 
Anniversary Buick LeSabre.* 

if you need more proof of LeSabre's 
incredible value, consider that LeSabre 
has the highest reseile value in its 
class.** Then look at the sticker again. 

You'll see that this car comes equipped with a 
long list of standard equipment, including: 
• 3800 V6 engine • air conditioning • power 







■fc^ 28 


«18,999 




(8> BUICK driver seat and antenna • driver air bag 

• ABS brakes • power windows and 
door locks • AM-FM stereo cassette 

• DynaRide® suspension • PASS-K^ 
theft-deterrent system • special 90th 
Anniversary badging. 

The 90th Anniversary LeSabre is our 
anniversary gift to you. So drive one home. Oh, 
about the sticker— go ahead, take it off. Keep them 
guessing. For more information, see your Buick 
dealer today or call 1^80a4ArBUlCK. 



'lilSRP Includes deiler prep and detlinalion cturge. Tax and 
license are additional. ''Information from inlelliChoice, Inc.'s 
1993 The Complae Car Cost Guide. 



BUICK 



LeSabre u a registered trademark ot GM Corp. 
©1993 GM Corp. All rights reserved. r^TI* 
Buckle tip. America! I I 
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THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


41 





FAIRWAY FORD OF AUGUSTA 
INC. 


Augusta, 
Georgia 


James H. Brown 


1989 


65 


Ford 


24.743 


42 


44 


KEMPER DODGE INC. 


Cincinnati, 

Ohio 


Paul C. Keels 


1986 


42 


Chrysler 


24.167 


43 


21 


CHINO HILLS FORD SALES INC. 


Chino, 
California 


Timothy L. Woods 


1982 


66 


Ford 


23.042 


44 


49 


R. H. PETERS CHEVROLET INC. 


Hurricane, 
West Virginia 


R. H. Peters Jr, 


1982 


45 


GM 


22.663 


45 


— 


UNIVERSITY MOTORS 


Athens. 
Georgia 


Ronald Hill 


1991 


66 


Ford-Mazda 


22.082 


46 


56 


FRED JONES PONTIAC-GMC 
TRUCK INC. 


Brookfield, 
Wisconsin 


Fredrick E. Jones 


1984 


54 


GM 


22.079 


47 


— 


HILL TOP CHRYSLER PLYMOUTH 

INC. 


Lancaster, 
Texas 


Eric V. Wilklns 


1991 


40 


Chrysler 


22.000 


48 


46 


SOUTHV(/EST FORD SALES INC. 


Oklahonna City. 
Oklahoma 


Roger L. Williams 


1990 


79 


Ford 


21.856 


49 


38 


PRESTIGE PONTIAC-OLDSMOBILE 
INC. 


Mt. Morris, 
Michigan 


Freddie J. Poe 


1989 


52 


GM 


21.772 


50 


— 


BROADW/AY FORD INC. 


Edmond, 
Oklahoma 


LeMon Henderson 


1981 


52 


Ford 


21.500 


50 


40 


FERNDALE HONDA INC. 


Ferndale, 
Michigan 


Barbara J. Wilson 


1983 


34 


Honda 


21.500 


52 


— 


HERITAGE CADILLAC INC. 


Forest Park, 
Georgia 


Ernest M. Hodge 


1991 


35 


GM 


21.403 


53 


51 


NOBLE FORD-MERCURY INC. 


Indianola, 
Iowa 


Dimaggio Nichols 


1985 


58 


Ford 


21.138 


54 


39 


BARRON CHEVROLET-GEO INC. 


Danvers, 
Massachusetts 


Reginald Barron 


1984 


59 


GM 


20.468 


55 


50 


UTICA CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH INC. 


Yorkville, 
New York 


William E. Norris 


1986 


40 


Chrysler 


20.373 


56 


35 


WINTER HAVEN FORD INC. 


Winter Haven, 
Florida 


Johnny Mac Brown 


1989 


51 


Ford 


20.247 


57 




HAYESFRANKLIN FORD INC. 


Crosby, 
Texas 


Elvin E. Hayes 


1991 


50 


Ford 




20.000 


57 


76 


AL MEYER FORD INC. 


Lufkin, 
Texas 


Alton J. Meyer 


1987 


65 


Ford 


20.000 


59 


57 


BEDDINGFIELD BUICK-GMC 
TRUCK-BMW INC. 


Decatur, 
Illinois 


Edward C. Beddingfield 


1989 


46 


GM-BMW 


19.865 


60 




HIGHLAND LINCOLN-MERCURY INC. 
d/b/a TYSON LINCOLN MERCURY 


Highland, 
Indiana 


Nathan Z. Cain 


1991 


40 


Ford 


19.830 




When it comes to 
product innovation and 
marl(eting l(now-liow, 
Goodyear is always 
a step aliead." 



Malt Brown, President 
Bit; Apple Tire 
Brooklyn. New York 




Matt Brown worked in Goodyear s Research and 
Development department before establishing his 
Big Apple Tire outlets in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
His career change has paid big dividends. 

"My years in the chemical division taught me to 
appreciate the quality of the tires. I knew Goodyears 
product inside and out. My respect for their quality 
encouraged me to go into the sales end of the 
industry'. And with Goodyears help, I opened for 
business in 1986. 

"From the start, Goodyears people and programs 
helped ensure my success. Sales training, business 
planning, you name it. Of course, I'm more impres- 
sed than ever by their products. They continue to 
develop the kinds of quality tires that customers 
want most. That's innovation. They market their 
products better than anyone, too. On both counts, 
Goodyear is a step ahead of everybody. 

"When you look at everything Goodyear has to 
offer, you have to ask yourself, "Would I want to be 
in business with anyone else?' My answer is 
'Nobody but Goodyear.' " 

Goodyear could be the 
answer for you, as well. 
Find out by writing or calling 
Ed Gallagher at Goodyear, 
1 144 East Market Street, 
' Akron, Ohio 44316. 
(216) 796-7155. 



THE BEST TIRES IN THE WORLD HAVE 
GOODYEAR WRIHEN ALL OVER THEM. 




GOODfYCAR 



Ccr 
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THIS 
YEAR 


UST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 
BUSINESS 


SALES* 


61 


— 


PASADENA LINCOLN-MERCURY 
INC. 


Pasadena, 
California 


Lester C. Jones 


1991 


50 


Ford 


19.487 


62 


43 


THOMAS A. MOOREHEAD BUICK INC. 
d/b/a SENTRY BUICK ISUZU 


Omaha, 
Nebraska 


Thomas A. Moorehead 


1988 


50 


GM-lsuzu 


19.288 


63 


— 


CARDINAL DODGE INC. 


Louisville, 
Kentucky 


Winston R. Pittman Sr. 


1988 


45 


Chrysler 


19.232 


64 


— 


BRANDON DODGE INC. 


Tampa, 
Florida 


Sanford L. Woods 


1989 


39 


Chrysler 


18.894 


65 


33 


SMOKEY POINT SALES & 
SERVICE INC. 


Arlington, 
Washington 


Henry F. Taylor 


1981 


48 


GM 


18.773 


66 


55 


RED BLUFF FORD-MERCURY INC. 


Red Bluff, 
California 


Phillip G. Price 


1989 


37 


Ford 


18.315 


67 


85 


SOUTHLAND CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 

INC. 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 


John Willie Roy 


1986 


48 


Chrysler 


17.920 


68 


75 


MIKE PRUIH'S LIMA FORD INC. 


Lima, 
Ohio 


Michael Pruitt 


1990 


58 


Ford 


17.600 


69 


67 


WILSON BUICK-PONTIAC-GMC- 
TRUCK INC. 


Jackson, 
Tennessee 


Sidney Wilson Jr. 


1990 


48 


GM-Hyundai 


17.577 


70 


70 


GRESHAM DODGE INC. 


Gresham, 
Oregon 


Dorian S. Boyland 


1987 


40 


Chrysler 


17.520 


71 


59 


HERITAGE LINCOLN-MERCURY INC. 


Hackensack, 
New Jersey 


T. Errol Harper 


1983 


35 


Ford 


17.518 


72 


82 


CONWAY FORD INC. 


Conway, 
South Carolina 


Samuel H. Frink 


1986 


52 


Ford 


17.493 


73 


63 


MIDFIELD DODGE INC. 


Midlield, 
Alabama 


Jordan A. Frazier 


1989 


44 


Chrysler 


17.477 


74 


64 


WEST COVINA LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


West Covina, 
California 


Boyd Harrison Jr. 


1986 


49 


Ford 


17.112 


75 


68 


PUGET SOUND 
CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH INC. 


Renton, 
Washington 


B. Edward Fitzpatrick 


1986 


46 


Chrysler 


17.000 


76 




MOUNTAIN HOME FORD- 
LINCOLN-MERCURY INC. 


Mountain Home, 
Idaho 


Robert E. Montgomery 


1988 


31 


Ford 


16.998 


77 




MACON CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH INC. 


Macon, 
Georgia 


James B. Jones 


1988 


35 


Chrysler 


16.967 


78 


71 


ALL AMERICAN FORD INC. 


Saginaw, 
Michigan 


Laval Perry 


1988 


60 


Ford 


16.500 


79 


73 


VISION FORD-LINCOLN-MERCURY 
INC. 


Alamagordo, 
New Mexico 


Wayne Martin 


1989 


57 


Ford 


16.235 


80 


91 


BAY CITY CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH INC. 


Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 


Larry L. Hovell 


1987 


44 


Chrysler 


16.046 


"In millions of dollars, to the nearest ttiousand. As of Dec. 31 . 1992. Prepared by B.E. Researcfi. Reviewed by MitchellAitus & Co. 




BUILDING TOMORROW TOGETHER: SUPPLIERS 



"If we are to succeed 
we must 
communicate/' 

Bob Johnson, 
Presidents CEO 
Black Entertainment 
Television 

"Whether it's building 
a cable network or building 
a car, the key to success 
is communication. It starts 
with listening. Listening to 
the consumer. Translating 
that listening into a quality 
product. And communicat- 
ing that quality back to the 
consumer in words and 
deeds." 

Over the years, General 
Motors has used Black 
Entertainment Television to 
help us better communicate 
with our consumers. Not just 
to deliver a sales message 
but to demonstrate our sup- 
port for the economic well 
being of the community 

At General Motors we 
share Bob Johnson's passion 
for listening to the consumer. 
From our supplier develop- 
ment programs, to our cars 
and trucks, we are committed 
to providing consumers with 
nothing less than excellence. 



Chevrolet Pontiac 
Oldsmobile Buick 
Cadillac GMC Truck 




©1993 General Motors Corporation 



MAJ^K OF fXCEUFNCf 



GENERAL MOTORS 

We never forget 
who's driving. 



THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF 

BUSINESS 


SALES* 


81 


62 


SHAMROCK LINCOLN-MERCURY- 
NISSAN-SAAB INC. 


Mishawaka, 
Indiana 


Theodore Williams Jr. 


1988 


36 


Ford-SaabJ^lissan 


16.000 


82 


84 


FREEDOM FORD-LINCOLN-MERCURY 
INC. 


Wise, 
Virginia 


Bobby H. Dawson 


1990 


35 


Ford 


15.889 


83 




GRESHAM CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH 
INC. 


Gresham, 
Oregon 


Clarence E. Parker 


1991 


38 


Chrysler 


15.860 


84 


61 


MIKE BRANKER BUICK INC, 


Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


Julian Michael Branker 


1985 


45 


GM+lyundai 


15.750 


85 


69 


MISSION BLVD. LINCOLN-MERCURY 
INC. 


Hayward, 
California 


Austin 0. Chuks-Orji 


1986 


38 


Ford 


15.349 


86 


77 


GEORGE HUGHES CHEVROLET INC. 


Freehold, 
New Jersey 


George Hughes 


1978 


30 


GM 


15.025 


87 


93 


PinSBURG FORD INC. 


Pittsburg, 
California 


Laroy S. Doss 


1974 


45 


Ford 


14.919 


88 


86 


ROSS PARK DODGE INC. 


Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


David A. Eaton 


1987 


42 


Chrysler 


14.916 


89 


83 


SHOALS FORD INC. 


Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama 


Fred D. Lee Jr. 


1986 


47 


Ford 


14.786 


90 


66 


RAY WILKINSON BUICK- 
CADILLAC-ISUZU INC. 


Racine, 
Wisconsin 


Raymond M. Wilkinson 
Jr. 


1984 


31 


GM-lsuzu 


14.775 


91 




CLASSIC CADILLAC-GMC TRUCK 
INC. 


Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina 


Chandler B. Lee 


1991 


38 


GM 


14.749 


92 




GENE MOON BUICK-PONTIAC INC- 
SIGNATURE TOYOTA INC. 


Paw Paw, 
Michigan 


Gene E. Moon 


1976 


40 


GM-Toyota 


14.593 


93 


78 


COURTESY FORD-LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


Danville, 
Illinois 


G. Michael McDonald 


1987 


45 


Ford 


14.550 


94 




HUNTSVILLE DODGE INC. 


Huntsville. 
Alabama 


Ellenae L. Henry- 
Fairhurst 


1990 


36 


Chrysler 


14.486 


95 




SOUTHLAND CHRYSLER 
PRODUCTS INC. 


Marion. 

Ohio 


Eugene Turner 


1985 


36 


Chrysler 


13.798 


96 


80 


VICKSBURG CHRYSLER- 
PLYMOUTH-DODGE INC. 


VIcksburg, 
Michigan 


Monti M. Long 


1990 


42 


Chrysler 


13.792 


97 




PRESTIGE FORD INC. 


Eustis, 
Florida 


Irving J. Matthews 


1991 


42 


Ford 


13.661 


98 




AUBURN F0RDllNC0LN4flERCURY 
INC. 


Auburn, 
Alabama 


Andrew L. Ferguson 


1985 


34 


Ford 


13.580 


99 


96 


DYERSBURG FORD INC. 


Dyersburg, 
Tennessee 


George L. Mitchell 


1985 


30 


Ford 


13.354 


100 




PLAZA FORD-LINCOLN- 
MERCURY INC. 


Lexington, 
North Carolina 


Archie Kindle 


1987 


40 


Ford 


13.226 


'In milhnns of dollar';, 10 the nearer;! thousand As of Dec 31,1992. Prepared by B.E Research Reviewed by Mitcheil/Titus & Co, 



AT USAIR, WE'RE 

TAKING CARE OF BUSINESS 
BY TAKING CARE OF YOU. 



The way wc sec it, the 
best \\ a\' to run our business is 
to make business travel easier 
for you. That's why, with 
USAir Express, we offer nearly 
5, ()()() flights every business 
day to more than 270 cities in 
the U.S., Canada, Bermuda, 
the Caribbean and Kurope. 

With our schedules, you 
get greater convenience, 
flexibility and a little more 
breathing room. What's more, 
nieiiibers of the L'SAir 
Frequent Traveler Program 



can earn free trips to more 
domestic destinations faster 
than with an\- other airline. 

For reservations and 
information, contact your 
travel consultant or call USAir 
at 1(800)428-4322. Because 
it may not be more time you 
need. Just more airline. 




USAir begins with you 
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B.E. lOOs COMPANY OF THE YEAR 



HOW 




FASHION 




OVER 




AMERICA 



Cross Colours co- 
owners Carl Jones 
and T.J. Walker are 
taking their company 
beyond fad status. 
The insiders' 
verdict: They've got 



staying power. 



1 



From the 'hood to the 
'b)urb)S, ret3ilers can't get 
enough of Cross Colours' 
street- i nsp i red attire. 
Bottom line: a cool 
$89 m i I lion. 

BV SHELLY BRANCH 





At a recent New 
York fashion show. Cross 
Colours trotted out its color- 
drenched styles for women. 



This /sn'f supposed to happen to a start-up. In 
1990, Cross Colours co-owners Carl Jones and 
Thomas J. Walker set out to harness the hip-hop 
craze with a line of street-inspired fashions for young 
men. Targeting blacks, they lured the masses without 
a shrug. On a roll, the company segued from clothing 
to cups and saucers, wooing high-end stores with its 
African-themed housewares. Next came lines for 



women and kids, even a special collection endorsed 
by Earvin "Magic" Johnson. Spinning cash out of 
chaos, they saw sales explode from S15 million in 
1991 to $89 million in 1992. 

Sound whack? Well, to borrow a Cross Colours 
catchphrase, "Judge 4 Yo Self." Barely three years 
in the business, this Los Angeles-based company 
has cut a mean swath in the $66 billion apparel 
industry, and is poised to become the nation's only 
black-owned fashion conglomerate. Playing off the 
vibrant themes of hip-hop music, its products — 
which range from $20 T-shirts to $800 leather jackets 
and $15 ceramic mugs — have been snapped up by 
more than 3,000 retail outlets, including department 
and specialty stores such as Macy's, Bullock's, 
Oaktree and Merry-Go-Round. 

"It's an unbelievable story, all that they've done in 
such a short time," says Derek Tucker, president of 
ttie St. Louis-based Oaktree stores. "I've never seen 
anything like it in my 18 years in the business." 

The hype started with affordable T-shirts and 
baseball caps, each accompanied by messages like 
"Stop D Violence" and "Educate 2 Elevate." Hip 
teenagers latched onto the stuff, which soon showed 
up on the backs of rappers and sitcom stars. In no 
time, the MTV generation had cozied up to the urban, 
ethnic look, which Cross Colours swiftly parlayed 
into women's fashions and tabletop items. Today, it 
seems. Cross Colours is stitching itself firmly into the 
fabric of pop — not just hip-hop — culture. 

"We didn't intend to come across as a militant 
company," says Carl Jones, CEO and founder of 
Threads 4 Life Corp. d/b/a Cross Colours (commonly 
called Cross Colours). "We simply wanted to be 
known for making clothes for African-Americans. 
That's what our style is about, our colors, our fit" As 
for the other 220 million potential customers? "We 
figured, if they dig it, they do; if they don't, they 
don't." 

Dig it they did. Though 1992 was a lackluster year 
for the rag trade. Cross Colours "was definitely one 
of the stars," says Robert Parola, sportswear editor 
for the fashion industry's Daily News Record. Make 
that a shooting star. Shipments in mens/boys 
sportswear (Cross Colours' primary market) were up 
only 4% in 1992; Cross Colours pulled oft an increase 
of 493%. Having debuted on the BLACK ENTERPRISE 
INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 last year at No. 80, with $15 
million in revenues, the company has this year 
rocketed to 10th place, posting sales of S89 million. 
For these accomplishments, BE recognizes Cross 
Colours as its Company of the Year. 

From The Surf To The Streets 

Ensconced in his Biedermeier-appointed office 
and sporting a color-blocked shirt, Jones, 38, looks 
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more like the 25-year-old hipsters he designs for 
than the CEO of an $89 million company. It's a 
perception that he's used to, and in a way, 
seems to relish. "Yeah, people still come in here 
looking for the real owners," he winks. "We're 
not entertainers. We're not athletes. We are two 
legitimate black guys who pay taxes and don't 
do drugs. Some people find that hard to 
believe." 

Others might find it surprising that Jones is 
jockeying his third profitable company. Born in 
Memphis and raised in South Central Los 
Angeles, Jones studied design at California's 
Parsons and Trade Tech schools. Anxious to do 
his own thing, though, he dropped out in 1982, 
borrowing $20,000 to start a silk-screen printing 
firm. There, he learned the intricacies of the 
garment business — seasons, timing and 
deadlines^ — and snared big clients, including 
Guess and Sassoon. 

In 1985, eyeing bigger stakes, Jones hooked 
up with two white partners to launch Surf Fetish. 
Known for its multiprinted activewear, the 
company set trends by taking beachwear to the 
streets. Yet within three years, Jones' passion 
for surfer duds had washed up. "The Afrocentric 
movement was just beginning," he recalls. 
Having long stored up ideas for a black-oriented 
clothing line, he felt "the time was right." But 
unlike fashion revolutions of the past, where 
women's clothes have dictated style, Jones was 
looking elsewhere. His fashion assault would be 
aimed at men. 

After gathering swatches of the African 
fabrics he intended to use in his new collection, 
Jones approached his Surf Fetish partners. 
"They thought I was crazy," howls Jones. In 
fact upon hearing that the young designer was 
about to abandon a thriving $20 million business, 
everyone — bankers, colleagues and friends 
alike — insisted that Jones had lost his head. But 
the defiant 35-year-old bailed out of Surf Fetish 
anyway, mortgaging his Beverly Hills home and 
selling a "few toys" (17 Harleys). In total, he 
raised $1 million to launch Cross Colours. 

One of his biggest assets was T.J. Walker — 
the young designer who'd helped him hash out 
Surf Fetish's slick T-shirt motifs and who joined 
him in the new venture as vice president. The 
two geared up in September of 1989, with the 
goal of exhibiting at the make-or-break Mens 
Apparel Guild in California (MAGIC) Show. That 
meant six frenzied months of sketching, sewing 
and operating on a shoestring budget to create 
a fall collection. 

By the time MAGIC rolled around that March, 



"all the cash was gone," laughs 
Jones. "We went to the show on 
American Express." Assigned to a 
booth way in the back of the floor, 
Jones and Walker feared their 
exhibit would be a flop. Instead, by 
the fourth day, their booth was 
gridlocked. Cross Colours' bold 
designs were the hit of the show, 
and orders poured in to the tune of 
$5 million. The only problem? Where 
to get the funds to actually makethe 
clothes. 

Fashion veterans by their early 
30s, both Jones and Walker had 
groomed contacts in the business — 
and they knew how to use them. At 
Oaktree, Walker had already earned 
favor as the president's T-shirt artist 
of choice. So when the chain placed 
its first million-dollar order, Cross 
Colours gained not just a viable 
client, but a generous one as well. 
"We supported our own orders," says Oaktree's 
Tucker, who offered Cross Colours a six-figure 
credit line for fabric and other supplies. Jones 
never, in fact, drew on the credit. But without 
the backup. Cross Colours couldn't have 
touched the supplies it needed. 

Seven-figure orders in hand, Jones called on 
Imperial Bank, which had already loaned him 
$200,000. He didn't swing a second loan, but the 
bank, which trusted Jones from his Surf Fetish 
days, agreed to float a few checks. And even 
though he hadn't yet shipped a single item, 
Jones talked his way into a $300,000 credit line 
from a receivables financing company. Within 
six months after start-up. Cross Colours had 
shipped $15 million worth of clothing. 

Specialty stores in large cities had the 
biggest appetite for Cross Colours' first 
collection, which featured bright, oversized 
jeans and shirts straight from the 'hood. 
Conquering department stores, however, was 
more of a challenge. "I think that big stores 
were afraid [carrying Cross Colours] would 
pigeonhole their stores — that maybe their white 
customers would be turned off," says Jones. 
After all. Cross Colours wasn't merely selling 
clothing — it was pushing a message, "Clothing 
Without Prejudice." That slogan appeared on 
every garment as did an amusing tag featuring 
the "Heads of Cross Colours," a photomontage 
of three heads — Jones', Walker's and Walker's 
dog, Malcolm — all looming over a globe. 

Any retailer fears, however, quickly melted 





From the street to the parks. 
Cross Colours is cultivating a 
broad customer base. Its Karl 
Kani line is dope {lop): while 
Classics is refined (above). 
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You've seen this look in 
l^o.9(/L>(nrS1.0nO: Cross 
Colours whips it up for 
about S;nG. It'stvpica! 

of the company's 
evolving women's line 



once Cross Colours flew off the racks at Macy's and 
other major stores. Says Jones: "They'd call up and 
say, 'Oh my God, it blew out! Send me more!' " 
Three full seasons passed before any of the 
merchandise had to be marked down. These days. 
Cross Colours' 10-member sales team keeps up with 
hungry retailers by working the phones from offices 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, 
Atlanta and Chicago. 

Crossing Over 

Cross Colours hit the fashion scene 
with more intensity than either Jones or 
Walker had ever imagined. Nowhere is 
the company's broad appeal more glaring 
than at places like Beverly Hills' tony 
Beverly Center. There, Cross Colours 
occupies a prime piece of floor space in 
Bullock's boys department — and moves 
swiftly. Three mannequins (each, 
ironically is blond) sport bold-striped 
knickers and tunics from the spring line. 
They tower over the competition, almost 
mocking the smaller display areas for 
rivals Girbaud and Guess. This is typical 
of Cross Colours sightings — from malls in 
Middle America where white kids imitate 
teen rappers Kriss Kross, to Larry 
Parker's Hip Hop Shake Shop in L.A., 
where the rea/ trend-makers hang out, 
and a Cross Colours banner hangs over a 
choice booth. 
Some say, however, that in today's 
ripening hip-hop culture, overexposure, or "going 
mainstream," can mean certain death. Not 
surprisingly, then. Cross Colours' detractors are 
already "dissing" the company's clothing as 
"played" (read passe). "You can find Cross Colours 
at any mall," explains one LA. hip-hop purist "The 
best stuff is more underground." 

Indeed, for a while, it looked like Cross Colours 
was just another fad, but as fashion editor Parola 
points out, "What hip sportswear isn't!" The 
challenge: "Cross Colours made such a big noise in 
the market that in some minds, it has come to 
symbolize a specific look. Jones must now convince 
people that Cross Colours is not a single look, but 
one that will change." Parola's guess: "They will be 
around longer than what we now call hip-hop." 

More sawy about the business than some might 
give them credit for (Jones reminds people that his 
"overnight success" took eight years), these 
partners understand that surviving in the fickle 
fashion world means ducking in, out and around 
trends — like riding the waves that inspired them at 
Surf Fetish. Says Jones: "We know this industry and 



what it takes to stay in the game. Just as new 
sounds are coming into hip-hop, our clothes will 
evolve." 

Retailers are taking favorable note. "They've 
cleaned up the entire look of the groups they were 
offering," says Ron Robinson, owner of Los Angeles' 
Fred Segal Melrose. "The line still has a strong 
image, but now there's a softness that it didn't have 
before." Thus, customers who might have been 
blinded by the original, bright-all-over palette can 
now find pieces that fit easily into any wardrobe, 
such as the striped zipper-front tees that have been 
a sellout nationwide. "They've taken their clothing 
from the streets to the parks," explains Robinson, 
who wagers, "it was the only strategy to stay alive." 

Another change: During its start-up phase. Cross 
Colours' name was the thing. Until recently, all 
clothing flaunted huge logos, inside and out "When 
we first came out we knew we had to do it in a big 
way," explains Walker, 31. "The logo had to be an 
emblem, a symbol, so people could see it coming 
and going." 

Now that Cross Colours is known as a brand, the 
focus on labels has shifted. "The emphasis is now 
more on the garment than on the label," explains 
marketing director Cynthia Atterberry, who points 
out that a downplayed label should also help foil 
counterfeiters who sell Cross Colours' labels for 
$2.50 on the street The new logos, some as small as 
a postage stamp, offer "a new kind of mystique," 
she adds. 

Just how well this new mystique will play in 
stores, however, remains to be seen. Other 
menswear makers have tried similar tactics and 
failed. For instance. Tommy Hilfiger (a label that 
Cross Colours hopes to compete against) moved its 
logo on rugbies from the breast pocket to the hem. 
Hilfiger swiftly moved it back north, though, after 
retailers complained that the shirts weren't selling 
as well. 

Asked about their competition, both Walker and 
Jones demur. "We'd like to think that we don't have 
any,"says Jones. They're holding back. In fact their 
former Surf Fetish partners — the ones, remember, 
who Jones says snickered at his original concept — 
have launched Tag Rag, a line that takes a direct 
swipe at Cross Colours with its colors, silhouettes, 
even its message: "Tag Rag Speaks a Colorful 
Language All Its Own. .. Positiveness." Other 
imitators (which tend to sell for less) include Russell 
Simmons' Phat Farm and Global Ghetto, both based 
in New York City. 

So what do retailers think of the also-rans? "We 
run a two-tiered business," says Eric Wical, buyer 
for Joppa, Md. -based Merry-Go-Round stores. 
"Those that can't afford the original will accept the 
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^QUAL ACCESS" 

MCI Communications Corporation and its affiliated companies maintain a posture to encourage 
"equal access" for minority-owned business enterprises to participate as suppliers of goods and 
services at competitive prices. 

MCI has made procurement awards to minority-owned business enterprises for: 



software development 
computer supplies 
janitorial services 
janitorial supplies 
construction 
recruiting 
temporary services 



software consulting 

printing 

office supplies 

promotional items 

radio frequency engineering 

multiplex installation 

fault alarm systems 



fiber optic maintenance 
field engineering labor 
contracts for: 

• radio installation 

• inspection 

• testing 

• splicing 



® 

MCI 



For more information about becoming a qualified 
vendor to MCI, please contact: 

Vemestine C. Davis 
(703) 486-6283 



MCI Telecommunications Corporation 

701 South 12th Street • Arlington, Virginia 22202 
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Flaunting African motifs 
and proud Images, the 
Cross Colours Home 
Collection has upscale 
retailers clamoring. 



look-alike. Adds store owner Ron Robinson: "I can't 
name any real imitators. And as long as there's a 
Cross Colours look, we'll want Cross Colours." 

Cross Colours' greatest 
potential threat, though, is 
now an ally. Jones discovered 
25-year-oid Karl Kani two 
years ago, when Kani (a.k.a. 
Carl Williams) was working in 
a cramped L.A. studio and 
sweating to fill orders for his 
hot-selling low-slung jeans. 
The day after shaking hands 
on a deal for joint ownership 
of the Kani name, Jones put 
the kid with the gold-toothed 
smile to work. 

"Since [Jones] has a good 
eye, he decided that the Karl 
Kani kid was a comer, and he 
was right," says Oaktree's 
Tucker. "His major competi- 
tion is sitting in the office right 
next to him, and that's brilliant, 
to compete against himself." 
Tucker may be on the money. 
Last year, in less than six 
months of shipping, Karl Kani 
toted up $6 million. Sales for 
the line, which has been 
expanded to include leather 
jackets and accessories, are expected to hit $34 
million In 1993. 

So far, the clothing lines have racked up big sales 
without a major advertising push. Cross Colours 
spent less than S1 million on ads last year and plans 
to spend little more for 1993. Says Jones: "We don't 
plan to ever do a lot." Why? The CEO feels the 
company Is already reaching its market by 
advertising in each of the major black publications 
and showing up in MTV videos. 

Indeed, the company's significant celebrity 
exposure is probably the best billboard a CEO could 
hope for. "We work really hard to get the right 
people to wear our clothes at the right time," 
explains Jones, who describes his target customer 
as between ages 12 and 30 and "very much 
Influenced by entertainment." Current clients 
include pop newcomer Ce Ce Peniston, George 
Clinton, Big Daddy Kane and Arsenlo Hall. 

The celebrity connection, though, hasn't come 
without a few headaches. There was talk last year 
of Magic Johnson joining Cross Colours as an 
equity partner. Negotiations changed course, and 
Johnson emerged instead as an endorsee of the 
New Classics line. (Both parties say they're still 



talking.) Then there was the Spike Lee debacle. Lee, 
who was once a client, last year filed suit against 
Cross Colours, presumably over the use of several 
slogans: "Ya Dig" (both Cross Colours and Lee used 
it in promotional material) and "Joint" (Cross 
Colours' parent company was originally called "Solo 
Joint"; Lee's movies are billed as "a Spike Lee 
Joint"). Cross Colours has since settled the case — 
for undisclosed terms — and changed the name of 
its parent company to Threads 4 Life. 

Challenges Of Growth 

Fashion empires aren't built on threads alone. 
Diversification, into perfumes, housewares and 
other products. Is key to beating the trend trap. 
Known for their great instincts, Jones and Walker 
long ago had this figured out. For instance, tapping 
the demand for ethnic items in the 318 billion home- 
furnishings market, the company last spring 
launched Cross Colours Home, a linens and tabletop 
collection that was quickly picked up by upscale 
stores like Marshall Field. Footwear, belts and other 
accessories are becoming a part of the mix, too. 

"Originally, we were targeted to young, black 
men," says Walker. "Now, not only are we trying to 
keep the kids but, as they mature, we want to keep 
them as customers." 

One of the company's latest incarnations is Cross 
Colours Classics, the company's "version of Gap 
clothing," as one buyer describes it. Selling for 
roughly 10% more than the original "street" line, 
Classics offers more conservative hunting vests, 
rugbies and chinos, and is promoted by Magic 
Johnson. 

Classics Is the company's fifth clothing line. (See 
organizational chart) And as insiders point out, fast 
Is the only way to move in the capricious fashion 
world. "In apparel, when you're hot, you're hot," 
says sportswear editor Parola. "And you'd better 
cash in on it right away." 1993 sales for the entire 
company are projected at SI 50 million. 

But as orders swell and Cross Colours puts more 
on its plate — will success strangle it? Reeling from 
demand in 1992, the company was forced to cancel 
$67 million worth of orders. More than 200 retailers 
got the ax, and for a while, it appeared as if the 
company was in over its head. "Carl drove me crazy 
with late deliveries, of course," admits Oaktree's 
Tucker, who brushes off the delays. "That's just a 
part of being hot." Understandably, other buyers 
questioned the company for rolling out new lines 
when they were still struggling with the first. 

Despite the growing pains and setbacks, Jones 
has stayed the course. Anxious to crank up 
productivity, he recently hired a top-notch team of 
managers to oversee operations and shipping. His 
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Karl Kani, 25, is 
master tailor to the 

biggest names in rap. 
Snapped up by Jones 
in '91, his line sold 
$6 million in '92. 



newly installed chief operating officer, Jim Boldes, 
in fact, was a former vice president at Guess, an 
S850 million jeans market competitor. 

Jones expects that both physical and managerial 
improvements at the company will help fixglitches in 
production. Their new 1 50,000-square-foot 
headquarters helps, too: It is a far cry from the five 
scrappy buildings the company occupied prior to 
last December. Located in Commerce, Calif., the 
new facility also has enabled the company to save 
money by bringing more jobs in-house — including 
the key function of fabric cutting. The company 
invested $200,000 on equipment to bring the process 
in-house, which should shave 10% off manu- 
facturing costs. Quality control is under the roof, too, 
as checkers inspect not one garment from a batch, 
but nearly every piece of clothing before orders are 
shipped to the stores. 

Like all apparel makers, the company relies 
heavily on outside vendors, mainly for fabrics, 
sewing and silk-screening and packaging. Unlike 
others in the industry, however, nearly every stitch 
at Cross Colours is made in the United States. 
"We're not interested in going overseas," says 
Jones, citing quality. "We know that blacks are 
particular shoppers. That's why we use only the 
best fabrics, the best sewing operations." 

One shortcoming that especially rankles Jones is 
that there are "almost no black vendors" in the 



g apparel business on whom he can call. On his ever- 

0 expanding roster of contractors, there is just one 
^ black company, a New York-based accessories 

1 maker, who supplies Cross Colours with necklaces 
and other adornments. 

Managing Creativity 

Cross Colours' sprawling headquarters, home to 
250 employees, oozes creativity. Hunched over 
drafting tables on the open design floor, young 
staffers (the average age is about 25) work to 
perfect the intricate fabric patterns that will bring 
life to a new fall line. Swatches of material are 
everywhere, as are cardboard pattern pieces, racks 
of clothing, sketches — and energy. 

Jones himself exudes what his management 
style is all about: loose and democratic, yet 
demanding and team-oriented. His managers shun 
suits in favor of baggy jeans, but are expected in at 
8 a.m. and often work on weekends. 

"I don't want to hire nine-to-five people," says 
Jones, who, despite his uniform of jeans and 
sneakers, describes himself as strict. He also 
eschews "too many layers of management" Jones 
is "75% business," signing off on every check; 
Walker is "75% design." 

Aside from the two, the company's highest rungs 
include Chief Financial Officer Ben Reynolds, Chief 
Operations Officer Boldes and a dozen managers. A 
management quirk: Jones patently forbids titles on 
business cards. "I hate titles; they aren't important" 
he quips. "Everybody here is part of a team." 

Though they have a dozen designers and 
assistants on staff. Walker, Jones and Kani still 
fashion most of the clothes, often sketching well into 
the night. Several times a day, models get trotted 
into their offices to test-run the latest designs. As 
the models move in the clothes, no detail gets 
overlooked, as each offers approval ("looks 
smooth") or criticism ("needs more belt loops"). 

As for their inspiration? The trio is constantly 
canvassing the streets and the club circuit talking 
to rappers and wannabes from the swirling hip-hop 
crowd. They do more than observe their customers, 
though: Kids get summoned to the offices to size up 
works-in-progress. "It's amazing how young kids 
can talk about color and fabric," notes Jones. After 
all, "they set the trends." 

Apart from running a multimillion-dollar company, 
Jones is developing young talents in a business 
that's abysmally short on African-American stars. 
"For an apparel company, I'm sure I employ more 
black managers than all the other companies 
combined," he says. Jones may be right About half 
of his staff is black or minority. 

Not surprisingly, Jones and Walker are their own 
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Introducing ^^W*: 
the beauty solution for the beautiful 
Black woman of the 90s. 
In neiu and natural skin tone shades 
long-wearing, non-greasy, 
affordable, easy to use 
and convenient to find. Quality 
you can believe in from a Jk 
company that you've known m 
and trusted longer than any f 
other. Available in foundations, 
powders, blushers, and 
lipsticks that make it easy 
for you to look your best. 




Available at your local drug store or mass retailer. 

From the makers of EBONY and ]ET 



Ebone® Beauty For The 90s Created By 50 Years of Experience 
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^^^to^y^ ^ Off gmal Cross 

Colours "street" line 

for men and boys, popularized the 

baggy-pant look and remains the 

company's biggest seller. Hot for this 

fall: rugby shirts and jeans in earth 

tones, a departure from the earlier, 

intensely colored collections. Prices: 

$20 for a hat or T-shirt up to $1,000 for 

a leather jacket. Major retailers: 

Macy's, Merry-Go-Round, Bullock's. 

Launched last summer as the 

women's version of "street," Cross 

Colours Woman has been restyled 

with more feminine, fashion-forward 

pieces. Hot for fall: side-buttoned bell 

bottoms, crotched tops and lots of 

Lycra. Prices: $20-$120. Major 

retailers: Bloomingdale's, Macy's, 

Bullock's. 

For toddlers through twelve-year 

olds, this brand new line was born 

after retailers pleaded for a collection 

to satisfy their smallost customers. Hot 
this fall: flannel rompers and engineer- 
striped overalls. Prices: $26-$48. Major 
retailers: A&S, Macy's, Bullock's. 





Talk about a fashion 
plate. Cashing in on the demand for 
things ethnic, Threads 4 Life debuted its 
tabletop collection last spring. Designs 
for the plates, cups, napkins, trivets and 
picture frames borrow from the apparel 
lines — including Kente cloth patterns, 
variations on the African flag and a hot- 
selling "face-to-face" motif, created by 
Threads 4 Life Vice President T.J. 
Walker. Cheryl Ayres, the division's 
head, says bed linens are in the works. 
Prices: S7-$64. Major retailers: 
I. Magnin, Marshall Field, Macy's. 
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' Think baggy, thiiil 

bold, think large. Helping the company 
to retain its street edge, the Karl Kan! 
(Can-eye) collection — with its 
signature script logo — is the 
company's least mainstream group. 
Launched just a year ago, the pricey 
line is named for its designer, a 25- 
year-old Brooklyn native who found his 
first success in the ad pages of rap 
magazines, selling his street-tough 
duds via an 800-number. "We made a 
statement saying we came from the 
streets, and people responded," says 
Kani of his fame. Hot for fall: 
gargantuan jeans with metal belt 
loops; long leather vests and multi- 
striped hooded tops. Coming fall '94: 
Karl Kani for women. Prices: $32- 
$1,200. Major retailers: Merry-Go- 
Round, De Jaiz, Nordstrom. 
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Endorsed by super- 
star Earvin "Magic" 
Johnson and launched last winter. 
Cross Colours Classics is the 
company's most conservative group, 
aimed at a "mature" customer — men 
ages 25-40. Making its appearance in 
most stores this fall, Classics may 
well compete against more estab- 
lished brands, such as Tommy 
Hilfiger and Ralph Lauren. A golden 
crest drives home the genteel feel of 
this collection. Hot for fall: Sammy 
Davis Jr.-style vests, rugby shirts, 
bowling jackets and anything 
nautical. Prices: about 10% higher 
than Cross Colours Men. Major 
retailers: Macy's, Dayton Hudson, 
Bullock's. 



best talent scouts. One of the company's new 
designers in fact was discovered in, of all places, the 
invoicing department, having impressed Jones and 
Walker as a "funky dresser." Then there's 21 -year-old 
June Ambrose, a former free-lance stylist who is 
stirring up East Coast publicity from the New York 
office. Jones plucked her from the rap magazine 
circuit, and she's now pushing mainstream 
publications like Elle and GO to use Cross Colours in 
their editorial layouts. 

Looking Ahead 

To say that Jones and Walker have ambitious plans 
for Cross Colours is about as understated as the 
clothing they've made famous. Presently, deals are in 
progress to license the Cross Colours name for a 
sneaker line. 

And although Jones vows that Cross Colours will 
always be made in the U.S.A., he is trying to establish 
a presence overseas. Markets in Europe, Canada and 
Japan, he says, look particularly promising. On top of 
all that, Jones is reviewing plans to take Cross Colours 
public — a distinction enjoyed by only three 
businesses on the BE 100$. 

Also high on the partners' list of priorities is training 
black teens to enter the apparel business. To that end. 
Cross Colours has joined forces with LA.'s Common 
Ground Foundation, which works with kids from South 
Central in special mentoring programs. Several from 
the foundation have entry-level jobs at the company — 
and it is the hope of both Jones and Walker that they 
can inspire these kids to get an education, learn a 
trade, start a business. 

Their ties to South Central, the company's original 
location, don't end with the foundation. Last March, 
Cross Colours' first store debuted in Inglewood, 
Calif. In addition, says Jones, "we want to open a 
sewing factory in South Central that's owned by this 
company, manufactures our garments, and offers 
jobs and training." Before the year is out, he hopes 
to seal such a deal — a $500,000 investment that 
would give a boost to the community they once 
called home. 

If all goes on schedule, they'll need the extra 
facility: Within another two years or so, the company 
plans to reach even further upmarket with their 
clothing lines. Says Walker: "We want to go to better 
lines, to blazers and more dressed-up looks." That will 
probably happen with Karl Kani first, a hip-hop cult 
figure whom Jones refers to as "the black Giorgio 
Armani." 

As for the CEO's long-term goals? "I want to walk 
into any major store and see Cross Colours shoes, 
linens, perfumes, as well as clothes," he says. "I'm 
into doing a lot of things." 

As if we hadn't already guessed. □ 
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LONE STAR STATE 




With a 35% increase in 
sales, Alan Voung Buick- 
GMC Truck is making a bid 
to loecome the best auto 
dealership in "Texas. 



Had Alan Young's eyes been a lit- 
tle sharper and his lungs a little 
stronger, his affinity for mathe- 
matics might have propelled him 
skyward as a military jet pilot. 
Instead, Young was born with 
blurred vision and asthmatic 
lungs. But determined to better 
himself — both physically and 
financially — he decided early on that the road to pros- 
perity and self-fulfillment was an entrepreneurial path. 

"Being self-employed forces you to get up and go to 
work when you don't feel like it. It's probably the best 
thing I ever did," says Young. 

Lured to Fort Worth, Texas, during the'SOs boom peri- 
od, he has successfully kept Alan Young Buick-GMC 
Truck Inc. profitable, despite an economic climate that 
has capsized many businesses. Persevering through 
relentless cost cutting, he has seen sales at the one- 
store dealership increase over 35%, reaching $45.7 mil- 
lion in 1992, up from $33.8 million the previous year. 
Since taking over the dealership in 1985, Young has 
cut his staff from over 90 
employees to less than 70. To 
keep his inventory as lean as 
possible, he avoids any 
unnecessary expense. 
Reducing overhead costs, he 
displays new cars and trucks 



Lured to boom-time 
Texas, Young 
survived the bust. 
His dealership 
posted sales of $45 
million last year. 



on a common sales floor, and has closed down the used 
car showroom on his Tk acre lot "It gives us more con- 
trol," Young explains. Overall, the consolidation enabled 
him to reduce his selling area and staff, while giving his 
salespeople more varieties of vehicles to sell. 

The largest minority business in Tarrant County, 
where Fort Worth is located, Alan Young Buick-GMC 
Truck ranks second in size among minority businesses in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area. (It is followed by the $36.9 
million BLACK ENTERPRISE 100s Pro-Line Corp. in Dallas.) 
Since its initial entry at No. 82 on the BE Airro DEALER 100 
in 1989, Young's dealership has moved up the list to its 
current position at No. 13 in only four years. His entre- 
preneurial success in the automotive business, which 
has seen him rise from gas station owner to major auto 
dealer, has earned Alan Young the accolade of BE's 1993 
Auto Dealerof the Year. 

A boost in fleet sales, mainly to rental car companies, 
made a strong contribution to Young's revenue increase. 
Yet, fleet sales account for only one-third of his total 
business. Young and his new car and truck sales man- 
ager, Brian Fogle, see fleet sales as a valuable market- 
ing tactic that will eventually translate into greater retail 
sales. The used car market, particularly from fleet sales, 
contributes a quarter of the dealership's total revenues. 
"We sell more used cars now than when the building 
was open," says Young. "Rental car buybacks cost less 
than a new car, and you have all the same features." 

The other element in Young's success formula came 
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Protect the environment. Take your used motor oa to an approved collection center. 



The Fountain of Youth. 



Eternal youth? In a container of motor oil? 
Ah, but it's no conventional motor oil. It's 
Mobil 1* And it can actually help your engine 
defy the aging process. 

What's Mobil 1 's secret? 

Amazing synthetic diet 

Mobil 1 is an advanced-formula synthetic. 

And in the realm of motor oil, synthetic is 
superior to the real thing. In fact, Mobil 1 
synthetic fights engine wear far better than 
leading conventional oils. 

And don't worry. It's ok to switch to 
Mobil 1 after using a conventional oil. 
In fact, it starts protecting against engine 
wear immediately. 

200,000 miles without aging 

In tests we drove an engine 200,000 
miles using Mobil 1. And? 



Virtually no wear. The engine was still run- 
ning like new. The vital engine parts even 
looked like new. In fact, key parts met the 
manufacturers' specs for new parts. 
Any questions? 

You might have some questions about 
Mobil 1 synthetic. For instance, can I use 
Mobil 1 in my new car? Absolutely. In fact, 
Mobil 1 actually exceeds the standards set by 
major car manufacturers. 

For answers to any other questions, call 
our toll-free number, 1-800-366-3333. 

Meanwhile, it's nice to know that Mobil 1 
will help keep your engine from aging for the 
life of your car. 

Too bad it can't work for people. 

Mobil ir 

It keeps your engine mnning like new* 

'Regular oil/ftlter changes and scheduled maintenance. © 1993 Mobil Oil Corporation 
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as a lucky break in 1989 when he bought a GMCTruck 
franchise. The first year, Young sold 450 trucks, ini- 
tially surpassing his sales of Buicks. Truck sales 
dipped the next two years, while Buick sales recov- 
ered. But in 1992, Young sold over 500 GMCs, out- 
stripping Buick sales by almost 100 vehicles. 

Now he's tapped into the hottest segment of the 
new vehicle market. "People who would not have 
thought of buying a truck three or four years ago are 
now clamoring to buy one," says Young. 

If truck sales have been his salvation, car sales 
have been his cross to bear. Buick sales in Texas col- 
lapsed in the 1980s. In 1984, Buicks were 8.5% of the 
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State's new cars, but last year, they dropped to 4%. 
During his first full year at the dealership in 1986, 
Young sold nearly 1,000 new Buicks at retail; last 
year, he sold just 418. 

Even reports that the fuel tanks in GMC pickup 
trucks might be unsafe haven't hurt sales. For one 
thing, the vehicles in question are no longer being 
made. Besides, shoppers seemed more angry with 
the NBC News program Datelinefor showing a faked 
explosion of a General Motors truck than they were 
at the automaker. Still, Young concedes that GM has 
a serious image problem, spawned by months of 
management turmoil and layoff notices. "They don't 
have the image of being the leader in innovation and 
product design anymore." 

Learning The Business 

Young grew up on Chicago's South Side, the son of 
jazz pianist John Young. His parents divorced when 



he was a kid, and Alan, his brother and two sisters 
grew up with his mother, Marion, and maternal 
grandmother, Estelle. 

An avid reader, "I was destined to go to college, so 
I basically associated myself with smart kids," recalls 
Young. As a student at Tilden Technical High School, 
Young won two scholarships to the University of 
Illinois atUrbana-Champaign, one of the nation's top 
colleges for math and science. The plan was to 
become a mathematician or a military pilot. Upon 
entering college in 1963, Young joined the ROTC, 
signed up for math courses and had a strong fresh- 
man year. 

But as a sophomore Young flunked computer sci- 
ence — the first "F" of his life. "That scared me away 
from computers for the next 30 years," he says. It also 
scared Young away from mathematics and spoiled 
his dream of military glory. 

During the summer of 1965, Young got a glimpse of 
what the future might be like for a college dropout. He 
toiled in a factory and worked as a clerk in a Chicago 
marketing firm before finding a month's worth of con- 
tentment peddling encyclopedias door-to-door. Young 
made only a few sales, but he liked the job. "I wasn't 
the greatest salesman, but it gave me an idea about 
the field I wanted to be in," he says. "I needed a job 
where the variety of the day would be my excitement" 

His summer experiences led Young to change his 
major and set his sights on marketing. He graduated 
in 1968 with a less than stellar grade-point average, 
but it was good enough to earn him a job with Shell 
Oil Co. As a service station district representative on 
Chicago's North Side, he sold Shell motor oil, tires 
and batteries to gas station operators and relayed 
their concerns to the front office. It was valuable 
experience and it changed Young's life. 

After a year and a half as a salesman. Young decid- 
ed to open his own station. In 1969, the newly married 
Young emptied out his 55,000 bank account and 
leased a Shell service station at 107th and Halsted 
Street on Chicago's South Side. 

Young had chosen a tough way to earn a living. He 
had to learn the mysteries of customer service and 
inventory control, and discovered that employees 
were often quite willing to steal from the man who 
signed their paycheck. "I was very naive," recalls 
Young. 

Things got much worse during the first OPEC oil 
embargo in 1973. Hundreds of gas stations shutdown 
for lack of fuel to sell. "I'd get a load of gas at eight or 
nine o'clock in the morning, and at five I'd shutdown 
and go home," recalls Young. But it never occurred to 
him that he might go out of business. "I don'tthink that 
way," he says. "As long as i can pay my bills and keep 
my doors open, tomorrow is another day." 

As the OPEC crisis eased. Young's business stabi- 
lized and became steadily profitable. Still, he didn't 
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It's remarkable how even the most subtle shift 
in perspective can add an extraordinary 
degree of insight. 

SmithKline Beecham is one of the 
world's leading health care companies with 
over 300 products distributed in 130 
countries. In order to better understand and 
serve our customers throughout the world, we 
depend on the differing perspectives of a 



socially and culturally diverse workforce. 
These 50,000 dedicated individuals provide 
us with the insight we need to compete in the 
global market. 

Talented individuals with backgrounds 
in Life Sciences, Marketing, Sales, Finance, 
Human Resources or Computer and 
Information Sciences will appreciate the 
opportunities, the prestige and the perspec- 



tives that a career with SmithKline Beecham 
offers. To apply, please send your resume 
to: SmithKline Beecham, Dept. BE6/93, 
P.O. Box 401, Conshohocken, PA 19428. We 
arc an Eiqual Opportunity Employer, M/F/DA'. 

SO 
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intend to spend the rest of his life pumping gas. "It 
was a stepping stone to something else." 

Stepping On And Moving Out 

In 1972, Young's insurance agent told him that he 
was quitting his job to enter the GM Minority Dealer 
Development program. Young scoffed, but sang a dif- 
ferent tune three years later, when he learned his 
friend owned a Chevrolet and Cadillac dealership in 
Kenosha, Wis. A violent quarrel with one of his 
employees was the last straw. Young applied for the 




Young believes that 
to be a successful 
dealer in the '90s, 
you must be 
committed to your 
customer's needs. 



GM program and was accepted in late 1976. By 
spring of 1977, he shut down the service station and 
began preparing for a new career. 

For the next two years. Young studied auto retail- 
ing in GM classrooms and dealerships. His favorite 
teacher was Michael Christopolous, owner of 
Olympic Auto Mall, an Oldsmobile-GMC Truck deal- 
ership on Chicago's North Side. Christopoloustaught 
Young to sell cars in an ethnically diverse neighbor- 
hood. 

"Alan came to me wearing a beret and a mus- 
tache," Christopolous recalls. "Most of our cus- 
tomers then were blue-collar and white, and a black 
man with a beret and a mustache wasn't going to 
make it in Archie Bunker territory." Young abandoned 
the headgear and facial hair, and became a star 
pupil. "His people handling skills were excellent He 
was honest straightforward and hard working," says 
Christopolous. "I expect a dollar's work for a dollar's 
pay. I got SI .75 out of Al," he remembers. 

Meantime, Young was learning howto sell a carto 
practically anyone. "I sold cars to people who 
couldn't speak English. That was a very good experi- 
ence for me, because it taught me that if you 



approach people in the right way, it doesn't matter 
what they think about you because of your race." 

Not long after graduating from the program in 1979, 
Young learned about an available Buick dealership in 
an unlikely place — Lincoln, Neb. Since Young's GM 
training had been sponsored by Oldsmobile, official- 
ly he wasn't supposed to investigate a Buick dealer- 
ship. Meanwhile, Olds was tempting him with offers 
of a store in Rock Island, III. But after a visit to Lincoln, 
Young was determined to have the Buick franchise. 
In late 1979, Alan Young Buick opened for business. 
"Lincoln has as many black people as Nome, Alaska, 
I guess," says Young. But that didn't stop him from 
selling cars. 

Part of his draw was the sheer novelty of a black 
dealership in one of America's whitest regions. 
Young turned curiosity into customer satisfaction. 
"For the time I was in Lincoln, I made good money," 
Young remembers. Sales for his first Buick dealership 
rose from $12 million in 1979 to $16 million in 1984. 

In the following year, a Buick dealership in subur- 
ban Fort Worth, Texas, beckoned and Young found 
the temptation to buy irresistible. "I knew the place 
was making money, and that this was a boom mar- 
ket" says Young. He sold his Nebraska dealership 
and moved to Texas. 

He arrived just in time to watch the collapse of the 
state's oil-based economy. "Sales went to hell in a 
handbasket very quickly. The high rollers who had 
the dollars to buy cars for their honeys just stopped 
buying them," he says with a smile. 

Young sold just under 1 ,000 new Buicks in 1986, but 
the next year, the dealership moved fewer than 600. 
He tried to recoup his loss with a $600,000 advertising 
blitz that included local TV spots. It failed to bring in 
customers. When sales continued to slide through 
1988, Young realized he was in desperate trouble. 

"I had to cut my expenses tremendously. When I 
took over the store, I had over 90 employees. Now I 
have 68." Young also slashed his advertising budget 
spending just $251,000 last year — all on newspaper 
ads and direct mail. To bolster his marketing effort. 
Young joined the Buick and GMC Truck regional 
advertising associations, which run generic cooper- 
ative TV ads mentioning local dealers like Young. 

Despite cutting costs. Young was hanging on by 
his fingernails. Then came a stroke of luck. A nearby 
GMC Truck franchise went out of business in 1986, 
and company executives were on the lookout for a 
replacement Two years later, after checking out a 
neighboring dealer, they approached Young. "They 
liked the location, they liked what I was doing with 
Buick and they liked my reputation." 

The Customer Is No. 1 

Shoppers at Young's store won't find him on the 
sales floor making deals. He relies on his 12 sales- 
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people to keep the metal moving. "I run the busi- 
ness." Besides, Young doesn't want to compete with 
his salespeople. "They make a living selling cars," he 
says. "I make a living off of them selling cars for me." 

Young's management philosophy has helped him 
attract talented employees by offering them a 
chance to make money as well as outlets for 
advancement. "Most dealerships are run by second- 
and third-generation dealers. If you were in this busi- 
ness, who would you want to work for — ^the new guy 
on the block or the one that's been around for 30 
years?" 

Most of his sales and service staff is white, as are 
most of Young's customers. Indeed, his dealership is 
located in the northeastern part of the county, in "a 
predominantly white, middle-class bedroom commu- 
nity." Clearly, his early experiences selling to mainly 
white customers has paid off. "The important thing I 
learned from Michael [Christopolous] was that if you 
treat everybody like they're your good friend, you can 
sell them anything." 

To be a successful dealer in the '90s, Young 
believes that you must be committed to your cus- 
tomer's needs. "If you don't take care of the cus- 



tomer, you won't be around long," he says, adding, "I 
can't grow without maintaining a customer-driven 
organization." He and his staff accomplish this 
through good follow-up services, listening to cus- 
tomer feedback and making their dealership "user 
friendly." 

Active in his community. Young is a board mem- 
ber ofthe FortWorth Chamber of Commerce, spon- 
sors an annual high school basketball tournament 
speaks to local church groups, and has been 
known to sing at local arts benefits. An avid tennis 
player. Young proudly displays a photo of himself 
with the late Arthur Ashe. He is a divorced father, 
and two of his three children have left the nest. One 
of them, 21 -year-old Kymberly, is toying with the 
idea of taking over the dealership when Young 
retires, although she doesn't share her father's 
penchant for 14-hour days. 

But Young isn't retiring for some time yet He fig- 
ures his dealership is finally ready to perform at its full 
potential. "Now that I've gotten a lot of bugs out ofthe 
system, 1 want to own as many [auto dealerships] as 
I can run successfully," he says. "But first I want this 
one to be the best" □ 
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A dynsm ic 
trio of 
com p3 n i es 
debuts on 
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t's that time of year again. Every 
June, in our Annual Report on Black 
Business, we profile a new crop of 
companies making their debut on 

the BLACK ENTERPRISE INDUS- 
TRIAL/SERVICE 100. Below are the 
stories of three companies that 
have met — and overcome — 
numerous challenges to earn the 
distinction of being among the nation's largest 
black-owned businesses. 

THE ANDERSON-DUBOSE CO. 

How many African-American entrepreneurs can 
acquire the majority share of a ready-made, 
multimillion-dollar business? Not many. But that's 
exactly what Warren E. Anderson and Stephen M. 
DuBose did. 

In November 1991, Anderson, 40, and DuBose, 
38, purchased a 51% stake in a McDonald's Corp. 
distributorship, becoming the only African- 
Americans to own a major fast food chain's 
distribution center. The purchase was made from 
Martin-Brower Co., a subsidiary of Dalgety P.L.C., a 
British food products 

company. Today, the BY K E V I 



Solon, Ohio, distribution center buys hamburgers, 
french fries, plastic goods, condiments and "Happy 
Meal" toys from vendors and ships the products to 
over 200 McDonald's restaurants in northeast 
Ohio. A SI 10 million BE 100s business, the Anderson- 
DuBose Co. is enjoying a surge of success. 

The deal with Martin-Brower made perfect 
sense to Anderson and DuBose, now president 
and vice president, respectively, of Anderson- 
DuBose. But the question remains: Why would 
Martin-Brower, a Des Plaines, III., company, sell a 
profitable distributorship to two aspiring 
entrepreneurs with minimal financing and zero 
years of experience in distribution? At the time, 
Anderson was a media sales specialist and 
DuBose a deal-making financier. The reason to sell 
to them was simple. Martin-Brower wanted to 
curry favor with McDonald's corporate honchos by 
proving its commitment to bringing more minorities 
into the fold. Anderson and DuBose, who met in 
1986, were attractive suitors, particularly because 
of their willingness to learn the food distribution 
business from the bottom up. 

According to Dennis M. Malchow, Martin- 

INJ D. THOMPSON 
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Brewer's senior vice president for the McDonald's 
division, 40% of McDonald's restaurants are 
serviced by Martin-Brower. Obviously, the 
company has its sights on more. "This secured our 
position with McDonald's for the long term," says 
Malchow, "and Warren [Anderson] and Stephen 
[DuBose] demonstrated a sincere commitment to 
this business." 

Martin-Brower, which owns 15 McDonald's 
distribution centers, owns 49% of Anderson- 
DuBose. Although neither party disclosed the terms 
of the deal, Malchow says Martin-Brower financed 
a "considerable" portion of the acquisition. 

Anderson and DuBose are living what many 
entrepreneurs only dream about. They took over the 
reins of a well-established company that had three 
things going for it: cash flow, a successful track 
record and a built-in customer base. From day one, 
Anderson and DuBose put their stamp on their 
new company. "We did a lot of management by 
walking," recalls Anderson. "We let the employees 
touch and feel us." 

A wise move. Anderson and DuBose weren't 
exactly welcomed with open arms by the staff. 
"Many people were shocked, surprised and 
disappointed," remembers Malchow. "Whenever a 



company is sold, there's an awful lot of concern 
about change." 

Anderson-DuBose's immediate challenge: 
pumping up revenue. When the company bought 
the Solon center, business was flat and not 
showing much sign of growth. Now volume is up 
5% to 7% each year, and revenues have increased 
tbSIO million since 1991. 

Anderson attributes the success to increased 
commitment to 100% customer satisfaction, and to 
better communication, both within the company 
and with its customers. At first, Anderson says, 
many of his 80 employees labored under "vague 
ideas" about how to better serve McDonald's 
customers. "They said they wanted to do a good 
job, but they didn't really know what our customers 
wanted," he says. 

Solution; Last summer, Anderson-OuBose 
surveyed 95% of its customers, asking such 
questions as: Are our customer service reps 
knowledgeable? Are they courteous? Are your 
deliveries made on time? Does our driver call ahead 
if deliveries will be late? 

The biggest complaint was that customers 
lacked advance information on promotional 
campaigns. "Some of our customers didn't know 



Anderson and 
Dubose are the only 
African-Americans 
to own a major 
fast food chain's 
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Recently, re- 
searchers at 
an independent test- 
ing firm compjired 
the all-new $13,000* 
Nissan Altima' 
against the $26,550** 
Lexus ES 300 to 
determine which car's 
body panels were put 
together with a higher 
level of precision. 

When the tests 
were completed and 
the numbers tabu- 



lated, the results were 
quite astonishing. 

Thanks in part 
to Nissan's state-of- 
the-art robotic body 
assembly system and 
over 3500 precision 
welds, the AUimai tol- 
erances between body 
panels proved to be 
every bit as accurate 
as its stratospherically 
priced competition's. 
In &ct, the AUima 
displayed an average 



gap difiference of just 
.018 inches.*** 

What exacdy 
does this mean in lay- 
man's terms? 

Quite simply it 
means the doors fit 
snugly, the trunk 
shuts soundly and the 
hood closes perfectly 
It also means the car 



offers such structural 
soundness that ratdes 
and squeaks are vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

If you'd like to 
find out more about 
our amazing new car 
(like how its cabin is 
quieter than a BMW 
325i's and how it can 
out-slalom an Acura 




Legend L Sedan***), 
call us at 1-800- 
NISSAN-3, ext. 604. 
Or better yet, visit 
your nearest Nissan* 
Dealer. You'll soon 
discover that an auto- 
mobile that's put 
together well needn't 
put you well into debt 
The New Nissan 
AUima 

l.'I^^TI 

It's time to expect 
more from a car: 



Nissan Motor Corporation U.S.A. Smart people always read the fine print. And they always wear their seal belts. *Manufactureri sug^led retail price for 1993 Nissan 
Altima XE excluding taxes, tide, license, destination charges and options. "Manufacturer^ suggested retail price for 1992 Lexus FS 300 excluding taxes, title, license, 
destination charges and options. "'Based on independent tests conducted by USAC. Body panel tolerances based on average gap consistency. Other claims certified by 
AMCI far 1993 Nissan Altima XE or SE vs. 1992 competitive vehicles. SlaUm comparison based on course completion time. Interior quietness based on decibel level at 55 mph. 
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Urban Constructors 
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construction 
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which products to order to take advantage of the 
promotions," DuBose explains. Anderson-DuBose 
attaclced that problem head-on by developing a 
monthly newsletter, which is mailed and hand- 
delivered to clients with their orders. 

The new owners took other steps to eliminate 
confusion within the company itself. "In the 
distribution world, teamwork is critical," says 
DuBose. "The best way to achieve that is through 
excellent cross-departmental communication." 

Toward that end, Anderson and DuBose called 
for a voluntary committee of 15 warehouse 
workers, drivers, supervisors and managers to 
advise them. Since late last year, its own 
employees have been scrutinizing company 
teamwork and communication. "As a group, we 
explore various methods that will help improve the 
process," Anderson says. 

Although Anderson and DuBose didn't start a 
company from scratch, they believe they paid their 
dues. They both chucked six-figure salaries in 
hopes of acquiring a fast food distributorship 
without a clue as to how to do so. Anderson left his 
general sales manager position at WFSB-TV in 
Hartford, Conn., and DuBose quit his post as 
manager of international acquisitions at GE Capital 
in Stamford, Conn. The kicker was that neither man 
had any idea of how to run a distribution business. 

"Both of us just believed we could pull it off," 
says Anderson. "McDonald's was one of my main 
clients at WFSB, and I developed relationships with 
some owners and corporate officials. I knew a 
regional purchasing specialist who suggested that I 



contact the Oakbrook, III., office to see what kind of 
business opportunities they had." 

Anderson and DuBose had their minds set on 
buying a distribution center. "The building and 
trucks are easily financeable and distribution has 
less of a manufacturing flair, which neither of us felt 
comfortable with," DuBose explains. 

Two obstacles stood in the way, however. No 
centers were up for sale, and the partners had no 
experience. There was little McDonald's could do 
to knock down the first barrier, but it could definitely 
eliminate the second. That's when the hard part 
started. Anderson and DuBose were asked to go 
through a rigorous 18-month business development 
program that would give them an up-close and 
personal view of McDonald's distribution business. 
"McDonald's told us it was going to be a long 
process," recalls Anderson, "and there were no 
guarantees that anything would happen for us at 
any level once we finished." 

Officials at McDonald's were immediately 
impressed by the duo's steadfast commitment. 
"These guys were willing to put everything on the 
line," says Michael Gilman, department director of 
U.S. purchasing for McDonald's. 

While in the program, DuBose and Anderson 
learned every phase of the intricate world of 
distribution, including warehousing, customer 
service, budgeting, accounting and loading trucks. 
"This program is similar to what we do with 
potential franchise owners," says Gilman, a self- 
described mentor to Anderson and DuBose. Before 
they get the keys to the store, they learn all facets 
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of the business from accounting to making fries." 

Although Anderson and DuBose were only in the 
training phase, neither lost sight of the big picture — 
acquiring that elusive distribution center. 
McDonald's was instrumental in helping them in 
that quest. For nine months, the men sent letters to 
corporate officials, attended conferences and set 
up several meetings with purchasing managers. 
"We spoke to about five owners of McDonald's 
distribution centers, but no one would say if they 
were up for sale," says DuBose. 

Enter Martin-Brower. The distribution giant came 
into the picture when McDonald's officials 
introduced Anderson and DuBose to Herbert Heller, 
president of Martin-Brower. 

"It was the ideal fit," says Anderson, noting that 
Martin-Brower owned the most distribution centers 
(16 at the time). "We were courting them strongly in 
hopes they would give us some play." 

What are the company's long-range goals? Rrst 
Anderson and DuBose plan to buy out Martin- 
Brower's 49% stake in five years. After that, they 
claim they're not looking too far ahead. "The goal is 
to take care of what we have here," says Anderson. 
"That is a trap many businesses fall into. They don't 
secure the home base before they have all these 
dreams of grandeur. First we want to take care of 
our day-to-day success." 

URBAN CONSTRUCTORS INC. 

Construction is one of those industries where 
who you know means everything. That's especially 
true for black-owned construction firms, which 
seldom have the capital, manpower and 
wherewithal to complete multimillion-dollar jobs on 
their own. 

Jacque E. Thermilus, the president of Miami- 
based Urban Constructors Inc., knows all about 
that. "The key to making it in this business is setting 
up joint ventures," says Thermilus, whose firm 
handles construction management and general 
contracting jobs. "We're trying to get a piece of the 
large contracts and we can't do that." 

Thermilus owns 51% of Urban and Joseph 
Lovermi, the firm's recently retired operations vice 
president, owns the remaining 49%. The BE lOOs 
company has completed transportation projects, 
educational facilities and commercial develop- 
ments for a variety of public and private contracts 
since it was launched in 1988 by Thermilus. To get 
this business off and running, Thermilus borrowed 
$50,000 from the mortgage on his home and secured 
a $100,000 line of credit. 

Since landing its first contract, a $10,000 job to 
renovate a local mental health institution, Urban has 
done a total of $47 million worth of renovations for 
Miami International Airport, the Dade County 
School Board and the Orange Bowl. 



The key to Urban's success — company revenues 
have climbed steadily from $2.2 million in 1989 to $15 
million last year — has been its ability to set up joint- 
venture partnerships with industry heavy hitters. 
(Urban has entered into four to date.) For instance, 
in December, Urban formed a joint venture with 
Bealfour/Beatty Construction Inc., a majority- 
owned Miami construction firm, to do $11 million 
worth of renovations at Miami International Airport. 
(The total project was valued at $27 million.) 

That job became an invaluable learning 
experience for Urban. It was on this project that 
Thermilus discovered how to use an electronic 
cash flow monitoring system. "If Bealfour/Beatty 
had 50 guys working on a project, they would 
electronically input the number of hours each of 
them worked," explains Thermilus. "Unless you've 
been in this business for 30 years, you don't know If 
you're making or losing money on a daily basis. This 
way, the system would tell them how much work 
should've been completed that day." 

Another company Urban intends to engage in a 
joint venture is Turner Construction Co. of Miami. In 
fact. Urban anticipated working with Turner on a 
$7.5 million renovation project at Miami's Jackson 
Memorial Hospital. But they lost out on the job as 
the result of a technicality, says W, Shelby Reaves, 
Turner's vice president and territory general 
manager. Both parties, however are still eager to 
work together. "Urban is a good fit for us because 
we're looking for companies with the staff capability 
and experience to carry their own weight," says 
Reaves. "Urban can do the $5 million jobs, and only 
a handful of minority construction companies in this 
area can handle contracts that size." 

Hurricane Andrew played a key role in making 
Urban one of the nation's largest black-owned 
businesses. When the country's most expensive 
natural disaster hit, Thermilus didn't waste any time 
chasing contracts. He divided Urban's personnel 
into three action roles: marketing executives who 
identified business opportunities; an emergency 
response unit for those companies and individuals 
requiring immediate attention; and a group of 
estimators. 

The strategy worked. Urban did about $6 million 
in hurricane-related work, including rebuilding 
homes and removing tons of debris. During that 
three-month period after last summer's hurricane, 
Urban landed 35 contracts worth $4 million to move 
more than 200,000 cubic yards of debris, Thermilus 
says. To do so, he had a staff of 200 working from 
5:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. every day. Under ordinary 
circumstances, 50 full-time workers would've 
punched Urban's time clock daily. 

While Urban has been successful in Miami, 
Thermilus has his sights set on ventures outside the 
Sunshine State. Louisiana, Maryland and 
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Washington, D.C., are among the regions that Urban 
plans to penetrate. "In five years, we want to 
establish ourselves as the premier minority 
construction company," says Robert L. Tyler, the 
company's vice president. 

Lofty goals. However, Urban already has a 
running start. The company opened a one-man 
business development office in Philadelphia last 
year to get the inside track on winning bids for 
housing authority work. Close to $200 million worth 
of improvements are slated to be made at five 
Philadelphia housing projects this year, according 
to Thermilus. "I'd be happy to getSSO million of that 
work," he says, adding that Urban's Philadelphia 
office gives them a "presence" in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

Expanding beyond Florida, however, won't be 
easy. One brick wall is the lack of access to capital. 
The company's first line of credit was the SI 00,000 
Thermilus secured from Sun Bank. In the 
company's early days, acquiring capital was trying. 
"We had gone to 12 banks looking for $50,000 in 
additional working capital, but all of them turned us 
down," Tyler says. Now Urban's second credit line 
totalling $250,000 stems from black-owned People's 
National Bank of Commerce. Urban has been able 
to stay in business on $650,000 in working capital. 
According to Thermilus, that money comes from the 
80 or more jobs completed in the last five years. 

Increasing the company's bond level is another 
hurdle Urban must clear before it becomes a force 
in Miami and other markets. "These bonding 
companies control your growth," Tyler notes. 



Despite its expansion plans. Urban isn't 
abandoning Florida. The company is scheduled to 
open an office in Jacksonville this summer and one 
in Tallahassee by late 1994. The big lure is the 
lucrative capital improvement plans to improve the 
state hospitals and educational facilities in those 
areas. 

Urban also plans to become a "one-stop 

shopping center" for construction services. 
Translation: In addition to the general contracting 
services it provides. Urban plans to offer more 
construction management services. "This industry 
is up and down," explains Tyler, "and diversity is 
really key." 

CAPSONIC GROUP INC. 

James P. Liautaud rarely takes "no" for an 
answer. Case in point In 1968, the then 29-year-old 
Liautaud was general manager for Kingston 
Plastics, a Chicago-based plastics molding 
company. The eager executive approached 
Kingston's owner with a bold plan. He suggested 
that the company expand into composite molding, a 
new technology combining multiple metallic and 
plastic materials into a single product or 
component. Ford Escort gearshift levers, Lexus 
SC400 door hinges and Ford Aerostar airbag 
sensors now benefit from this technology. 

"All the studies showed the companies that were 
making money were specialized," says a forward- 
thinking Liautaud. "I thought it was a brilliant idea." 

His terms were straightforward: He wanted 
$100,000 to set up and run the business, which 
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u It i mate 
cha I lenge 
was to 
build a 
busi ness 
that I 
can turn 
over to 
capable 
hands, " 
says 
Li a uta ud . 



would have been a Kingston subsidiary. "I told them 
if they didn't do it, I'd quit," recalls the brash 
University of Illinois graduate. The response? "They 
told me I didn't have enough qualifications to run a 
business and said I should quit." 
He did. 

Liautaud, however, didn't quit on his idea. He took 
his lone Kingston account (worth $30,000 annually), 
bought a molding press with $10,000 in savings, 
rented a building in Elgin, III., and set up shop. "The 
rent was $500 a month, but I rented out the back 
space to a rug cleaner for S450 a month, so the net 
cost to me was S50," he explains. 

Capsonic Group Inc. was born. To keep it 
running, Liautaud needed an additional $250,000 for 
operating expenses. He applied for a loan with the 
Small Business Administration (S6A), but was 
turned down. 

Instead, constant networking landed Liautaud a 
$10,000 purchase order with a division of General 
Instrument Corp., a Chicago-based electronic 
component manufacturer. That in hand, Liautaud 
set out to raise sorely needed venture capital, 
eventually reaping $280,000 from 30 investors. 

First-year sales were a skimpy $30,000, but 25 
years later, the Elgin, lll.-based composite molder is 
a $36 million BE loOs company that works with such 
corporate giants as General Motors Corp. Ford 
Motor Co. and Hewlett-Packard Co. Considered by 
many to be a leader in its field, Capsonic is a 
subsidiary of Gabriel Inc., an Elgin holding company, 
which includes four additional subsidiaries. 
(Liautaud also owns 100% of Gabriel.) 

Liautaud, 56, is semi-retired and spends one-third 
of his time at Capsonic. But he is always thinking 
ahead, just as he did when he was a fresh-faced 
manager at Kingston Plastics. His entrepreneurial 
motto is as ambitious as he is: Think global. From 
Capsonic's base in the United States, Liautaud is 
carefully positioning his 237-employee business to 
form strategic alliances and joint-venture 
partnerships with off-shore composite molders in 
Japan, Singapore and Malaysia. 

The goal is to identify foreign — and domestic — 
"host" plants where Capsonic can manufacture its 
products, he explains. Why? 

First, 5% of Capsonic's business is overseas — a 
small portion, but a costly one, according to 
Liautaud. If Capsonic has to do revisions, a rush job 
or is late with a shipment, then air and ship 
transportation fees can be exorbitant and devour 
anywhere from 2% to 10% of the product's cost. 
High-priced tariffs and inventory costs also eat at 
profits. "We want to have facilities next to our 
clients overseas to cut down on those costs," he 
says. Second, identifying "host" plants eliminates 
the need to invest in building new factories. 

So far, Capsonic, which manufactures 80 products 



and serves such industries as aerospace, automotive 
and electronics, has formed joint ventures with two 
companies, one in Japan and the other in Singapore. 
The first deal, signed in 1988, is a technological 
exchange between Capsonic and Amai Corp., a 
Japanese composite molder. Both companies swap 
ideas and engineers, explains Liautaud. 

The second agreement is with Mold Dechnic 
Ltd., a Singapore-based plastic molder. Capsonic 
will build its own automated molding systems in the 
United States and will train two Mold Dechnic 
technicians/operators on their use. The systems will 
then be shipped to the Singapore plant, where the 
technicians will operate the machines to 
manufacture Capsonic products. 

Capsonic is one of the top three composite 
molders in the country, according to Richard L. 
Colbert, procurement engineer for Hewlett- 
Packard's disc memory division in Boise, Idaho. 
"They stand head and shoulders above the 
rest," says Colbert, whose division does $5 to $7 
million worth of business with Capsonic. "They 
received one of the highest ratings of any of our 
key suppliers — a 3.5 on a scale of 1 to 4. They 
rated high on quality, responsiveness and 
dependability." 

Capsonic, which manufactures 75,000 com- 
ponents a month for Hewlett-Packard, three years 
ago helped the division design many of the 
electronic parts now used in the company's 
personal computers. "We had an idea of how to do 
it" says Colbert, "but Capsonic had the technology 
and manpower to make it happen." 

Most people who know Liautaud aren't surprised 
by his success. "I've known Jim since grammar 
school and he always has had a tremendous 
amount of drive," recalls Victor C. Faraci, who 
invested $5,000 in Capsonic in 1968. "Even though 
he was invariably always the smallest guy in the 
group, he was the leader and in control of every 
situation." (By 1986, Liautaud had spent "in the 
millions" to buy out all investors.) 

Liautaud's strong drive, has caused some 
problems, as Capsonic President Pat Patel, for 
example, knows firsthand. Patel, who started as 
Capsonic's quality control manager in 1981, admits 
that Liautaud, like most entrepreneurs, can be very 
headstrong. "He's a tough boss and can be 
extremely demanding," Patel says. For example, 
four years ago, Patel wanted to bend company 
policy to accommodate a customer. "Jim was 
furious. He felt I was running the company 
differently from the way he had." 

Since then all wounds have healed. "Pat is one of 
the best CEOs I have," says Liautaud. "I know my 
business could run without me. Now I want to see 
my guys start spinning off new businesses of their 
own."D 
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It Looks Like The '90s 
Are Going To Be Fun After Ail 



The experts have pronounced 
this decade Dull On Arrival. 

Obviously, they haven't seen this 
beauty. The new Chevy 
Camaro Z28. There's enough 
recreational hardware here to 
kick start any decade. We're 

talking 275 horsepower. 
A six-speed transmission. An 

iiifcgrated rear spoiler. Front and 
rear stabilizer bars. And a cup 



holder big enough to hold 
a Slurpeef While Camaro may 
be fun, it's not frivolous. It's the 
first and only car in its class to 
offer dual air bags* and anti-lock 
brakes, standard? You also get an 
ingenious theft-deterrent PASS- 

Key*"!! Security System, 
a 3-year/36,000-mile Bumper to 
Bumper Plus Warranty with no 
deductible, and a 24-h()ur 



Roadside Assistance Program.^^ 
Listen: If you can't have a good 
time with a car like this, you're 
taking this decade stuff too 
seriously. The New Camaro Z28. 
What else would you expect 
from the country that invented 
Rock and Roll?' ' 



Chevy Camaro 



Ali\.ii> near >.itcn Wh\. cxcn wiih jir hip. 'tMliiiicv iiilitr pnijucls. "Six vour dealer tor terms iil ihis Iniiiied \\,irr.imv. ttSee your dealer tor deiaiK nt tlib proiirum. 
I jiiurii Z2S 14 a re.cMered trademark and t he\y is a trademark ul the CiM Corp. OiW.i CM i:orp. All Kleins Reseried. Buekle up. Anieriia! Iles.we iineiiied diselaimers. too. 
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I^ETIRE IN 5TVLE. 



-With a MetLife Annuity the interest on your retirement savings is tax-deferred. 
MetUfe offers various l<inds of annuities, and on many of them your money is 100 percent 
guaranteed against loss by MetLife, regardless of the amount. And your MetLife annuity 
can provide you with an income for life. For more details, call your MetLife rep. 
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Executives at the nation's 77 
blacl<-owned financial service 
companies could look back on 
1992 as a high-stakes round of 
poker. The bankers were dealt the best 
hand — ^finishing on a profitable, straight- 
royal-flush. The savings and loans CEOs 
breathed a collective sigh of relief, 
leaving the table — for the first time in 
years — with a few chips left in their 
pockets. As for the insurance company 
heads? Laggards in the game, they 
stood by as competitors snatched kings 
and queens from their hands and 
swapped them for jokers. 
Despite increased banking profits, 



Perh3 ps. 
B ut as 
thrifts 3ncl 
fc)3 n ks 
rega i n 
their 
strength , 
the future 
of bisck 
i nsu ranee 
f i rms 



re ma I ns 



unci ear- 



combined totals from assets, deposits 
and loans of the BE FINANCIALS LIST 
remained flat in 1992. Assets at the 
nation's 25 largest black commercial 
banks and S&Ls stayed intact at $2.8 
billion; deposits also stayed the same at 
$2.4 billion; loans held firm at $1.5 billion. 

Once again, the top three firms on the 
list defended their placement: With 
assets of S320.9 million. New York City- 
based Carver Federal Savings Bank 
heads the list, followed by Washington, 
D.C.'s Independence Federal Savings 
Bank ($239 million). Chicago-based 
Seaway National Bank 

($202million),the largest BY THE EDITORS 
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black-owned commercial bank, takes third place. On 
the move was Founders National Bank of Los 
Angeles (see Financial Company of the Year, this 
issue), which inched from 19th place on last year's list 
to 18th this year, with total assets growing from $61 
million to S74 million. 

From 1973 to 1990, BLACK ENTERPRISE ranked all 
black banks, S&Ls and insurance companies on 





1993 BANK SUMMARY 
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BLACK-OWNED BANKS 


1991 


1992 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


Number of Banks 


38 


36 


-5.3% 


Number of Employees 


1,686 


1,637 


-2.9% 


Assets* 


$2,010,853 


$2,107,865 


4.8% 


Capital* 


$ 147.588 


$ 158.952 


7.7% 


Deposits* 


$1,778,716 


$1,879,617 


5.7% 


Loans* 


$ 827.976 


$ 902.854 


9.0% 


'In millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. 
Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by MllchellH'itus & Co. 







individual lists. Since 1991 BE has combined onto the 
BE FINANCIALS UST the 25 largest banks and thrifts. 
The 15 largest insurance firms are ranked on the BE 
INSURANCE UST. 

A Great Year For Banks 

1992 was a wonderful year to be a banker. 
Favorable interest rates and stronger loan portfolios 
helped create record profits for both black and 
white banks. Minority Banl< Monitor, a newsletter 
prepared by Creative Investment Research, a 
Washington, D.C.-based investment research firm, 
reported that by Sept 30, 1992 (the most recent data 
available) profits at black banks had nearly doubled 
from a year earlier: They rose from $7.4 million in 
1991 to $14.7 million in 1992. 

How do black banks fit into the larger, 
mainstream commercial bank picture? In 1992, the 
36 black-owned commercial banks held assets of $2 
billion and deposits totalling $1.9 billion. In addition, 
they had $903 million in loans on the books. The 
11,461 banks tracked by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. (FDIC) held $3.5 trillion in total 
assets and $2.7 trillion in total deposits in 1992. 

Last year, the number of black-owned 
commercial banks dropped from 38 to 36. Two 



states lost their sole black banks. Florida's People's 
National Bank of Commerce in Miami sold a 
majority interest to white investors. And Omaha's 
Community Bank of Nebraska merged with a white- 
owned bank. However, one city gained a new 
African-American controlled commercial bank, its 
first since 1956. Philadelphia hadn't seen a black 
bank open in almost 40 years, when last March 
Emma C. Chappell became chairman and CEO of 
United Bank of Philadelphia. 

While the number of black banks may be 
shrinking, the banks' mission is expanding. Last 
year, Seaway National Bank of Chicago (No. 3 on 
the 1992 BE FINANCIALS UST) bought two-branch 
Highland Community Bank, boosting its assets to 
$202 million for 1993. Highland had ranked No. 14 
with $75.8 million on the 1992 BE RNANCIALS UST. 

New Money, New Leadership 

Other key changes took place last year and in 
the early months of 1993. They included the 
introduction of new bank regulations, creative 
joint venturing, mergers and the ascension of I 
new leadership at two banks on the BE '■ 
RNANCIALS UST. 

In Chicago, one alliance produced a win-win 
situation as a group of minority banks received 
new deposits and the world's largest pension 
fund burnished its reputation as a good 
corporate neighbor. Last July, Chicago-based 
Drexel National Bank (No. 8 on the BE FINANCIALS 
UST) and the New York-based Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association/College Retirement 
Equities Fund (TIAA/CREF) united to create a 
program for urban economic development 

The pension fund deposited $125 million into a 
Drexel account that distributed the funds to 
several minority banks. Ten percent of the deposit's 
earnings go toward the National Bankers 
Association Scholarship Fund. Additionally, 
TIAA/CREF purchased $100,000 worth of certificates 
of deposit from 14 minority banks. 

A changing of the guard took place at two of the 
top banks. Last December, I. Owen Funderburg, 68, 
who transformed Atlanta's once troubled Citizens 
Trust Bank (CTB) into a profitable institution, retired 
as bank president and CEO. Under his direction, CTB 
(No. 7 on the BE FINANCIALS UST) helped revitalize 
city neighborhoods. Funderburg was succeeded by 
William L. Gibbs, 48, who was a senior vice 
president at Atlanta-based Bank South N.A. prior to 
joining Citizens Trust Gibbs says, "My challenge is 
to eliminate the title 'black bank' and become a 
dynamic mainstream organization that just happens 
to be minority owned. We [CTB] have to leapfrog in 
technology and delivery of products in order to be 
competitive." 
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Pryor, McClendon, Counts 

An emerging leader in the investment banking industry 

Our unique combination of professional 
and technical resources, coupled with 
leading edge financial services enables 
us to provide superior service and 
expertise. Personal attention to each client has 
earned PMC a solid reputation as an ^ 
emerging leader in the investment 
banking industry I 
We are committed to the 
highest standards 

performance for each ^ 
of our clients. Whether 
domestic or international, in 
municipal finance, sales and trading, 
corporate finance or any of our other ^ 
specialties, we are dedicated to serving our 
clients with a personal, targeted and flexible 
approach. With the focus on the needs of our 
clients, PMC is committed to leadership and 
innovation in the investment banking industry 



♦ municipal finance ♦ corporate finance 

♦ structured finance ♦ international finance 

♦ equity and fixed-income sales and trading 

♦ financial advisory services ♦ real estate management 

♦ asset management i , , 

New York . Philadelphia . Atlanta . Chicago 
Columbus, OH . Dallas . Denver . Los Angeles 
Miami . New Drieans . San Francisco . Trenton 
Washington, D.C. . Geneva, Switzerland 



For more information, call 
404-875-2161 



& Co., Inc. 





PRYOR, McCLENDON, COUNTS & CO., INC. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 



If you're a 
minority-owned 

business 
specializing in 

missiles 

and space, 
you have a lot 
of work ahead 

of you. 



1993 SAVINGS & LOANS SUMMARY 



BLACK SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


1991 


1992 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


Number of Savings b Loan 
Associations 


18 


18 


0% 


Number of Employees 


501 


487 


-2.8% 


Assets* 


$1,157,291 


$1,226,104 


5.9% 


Equity Capital* 


$ 62.815 


S 68.896 


9.7% 


Savings Capital/Deposits* 


$1,012,038 


$1,025,930 


1.4% 


Loans* 


$ 921.038 


$ 945.268 


2.6% 


'In millions of dollars, to the nearest ttiousand. 

Prepared by B E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Ck>. 







With the death of B. Doyle Mitchell, 78, last 
March, Industrial Bank of Washington (No. 4 on 
the BE FINANCIALS UST) lost Its chairman and 
president (see "In the News," this issue). His 
son B. Doyle Mitchell Jr., 31, became chairman 
of the bank, which was last year's BE Financial 
Company of the Year. 

Holding Pattern For S&Ls 

In 1992, the S&L industry continued its climb 
back from insolvency. The Washington, D.C.- 
based Office of Thrift Supervision reported that 
the net income of the nation's 1,855 thrifts — 
excluding the 87 under RTC conservatorship — 
ballooned from nearly $2 billion in 1991 to $5.14 
billion in 1992. Similar to commercial banks, 
thrifts benefited from the gap between deposit 
and loan interest rates, as well as a decline in 
loan-loss provisions. 

As a group however, the 18 black S&Ls did 
not do as well as their white counterparts last 
year. Creative Investment Research reports that 
the black thrifts net income was slightly lower 
than in 1991, declining from $4.2 million to $4.1 
million by the end of September 1992. 

A key factor in the slide was that, while bad 
loans shrank, few stronger loans replaced 
them. Consequently, assets at the black thrifts 
barely budged in 1992, hovering around $1.2 
billion. Total loans for the same period grew 
minimally, from $921 million to $945 million. 

As a group, the S&Ls on the BE FINANCIALS 
UST have remained stagnant from year to year. 
Total deposits barely grew from $1.01 billion in 
1991 to $1.03 billion in 1992. 

No thrift had as tough a year as Broadway 



Federal Savings and Loan Association. Its Los 
Angeles-based banking headquarters was 
burned to the ground during last May's riots. Yet 
almost immediately, CEO Paul C. Hudson built 
temporary offices across the street from the 
original site. Despite the fire, Hudson is 
committed to the community. Last year he 
offered up to $15 million in loans so that riot- 
affected businesses could make their payrolls. 
New headquarters for the $18 million asset thrift 
will open this year. 

More Of The $ame For Insurance Companies 

In 1992, two of the weakest black-owned 
insurance companies collapsed and two others 
reorganized as companies doing a different 
type of business. The remaining 23 black- 
owned insurance companies posted total 
assets of $720 million and $23.2 billion worth of 
insurance held in force. This group, which is 
composed of three firms with more than $100 
million in assets and 20 with less than $70 
million (see chart), faced obstacles last year: 
stiffer competition, a demand for attractive new 
products and escalating operating costs. 

By October these barriers, among others, 
proved too much for Harlem-based United 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., which was No. 9 on 
the BE INSURANCE UST. It merged with the $103.2 
billion Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
(MetLife), ending 60 years of service in the 
Northeast. Unable to find a buyer, United 
Mutual agreed to the merger to protect its 
30,000 policyholders. 

On Dec. 31, 1992, a black-on-black takeover 
occurred. Atlanta Life Insurance Co. (No. 2 on 
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1993 INSURANCE SUMMARY 



BLACK-OWNED 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 




1991 




1992 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


Number of Companies 




27 




23 


-14.8% 


Number of Employees 




3,599 




3,417 


-5.1% 


Assets* 


$ 


736.583 


$ 


720.122 


-2.2% 


Capital Reserves* 


$ 


546.094 


$ 


499.470 


-8.5% 


Insurance in Force* 


$24,984,724 


$23,225,999 


-7.0% 


Premium Income* 


$ 


187.167 


$ 


161.227 


-13.9% 


Net Investment Income* 


$ 


51.645 


$ 


46.996 


-9.0% 


•|n millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. 

Prepared by B.E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Co. 









the BE INSURANCE UST) absorbed Mammoth Life 
and Accident Insurance Co., which was No. 7 
on the 1992 BE INSURANCE UST. Mammoth was 
operating as an affiliate of Atlanta Life. 

Another company left the insurance 
business altogether. Last year, Chicago-based 
Supreme life Insurance Company of America — 
No. 10 on the 1992 BE INSURANCE UST— sold off 
its remaining $12 million in assets. A new 
company with a focus on real estate will 
reemerge in 1993. 

Farther west, Denver-based American 
Woodman's Life Insurance (No. 15 on the 1991 
BE INSURANCE LIST) began reorganizing. Its 
executives will not release 1992 numbers to 
BLACK ENTERPRISE nor divulge what sort of 
company will emerge in 1993. 

There was good news. Last year, Durham- 
based North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company maintained its hold on the top spot on 
the BE INSURANCE UST as its Bssets increased 
2.8% to $220 million. However, Josephine King, 
chairman of the National Insurance Association, 
which represents black insurance companies, 
says the problems her members faced in 1992 
linger today. Chief among them; increased 
competrtion from white companies; the expense 
of technological change; bad press following 
high-profile insolvencies; and a 13% 
unemployment rate among blacks, which spurs 
policy cancellations. 

"Seldom in our long history have we faced 
so many complex challenges," King says. "We 
have to continually reassess our market and 
introduce new products." 

At least one black insurance company CEO 
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heard the call for innovation, in June 1992, 
Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
majority-owned Maxicare Health Plans Inc. 
formed a strategic marketing alliance. Their goal 
was to increase the availability of affordable 
health care. Now the two Los Angeles-based 
companies sell each other's products. 

Golden State, ranked No. 3 on the BE 
INSURANCE UST, now offers a number of health 
care products to its individual life insurance 
policyholders and small business owners. 
Maxicare offers life insurance and annuity 
products to its primary clients, employee 
groups that now use its HMO plans, and gained 
access to Golden State's black client base. 

Prior to the agreement. Golden State's only 
health care offering was a supplemental plan 
for other major medical insurance policies. 
Now, it can offer Maxicare's comprehensive 
small group medical care plans for employee 
groups, such as "Max-65," a Medicare 
supplement plan for senior citizens. The 
marketing alliance covers California, Illinois, 
North Carolina and Louisiana, where both 
companies do business. 

Larkin Teasley, president and CEO of 
Golden State, says, "[Now] we can provide 
our market with the comprehensive medical 
coverage it needs." 

This refusal to be constrained by outside 
forces has been a hallmark of the African- 
American financial services industries. Those 
with bold ideas and resiliency have prevailed. 
As in previous years, companies with the 
nerve — and finances — to change will continue 
to rise in 1993. □ 



Write here. 



Lockheed Missiles 
& Space Company 

PO. Box 3504, BE 
Sunnyvale, CA 94088-3 504 
Howard Theobald 
408/742-2556 

Electro-Optics 
Lasers 

Artificial Intelligence 
Micro/Hybrid Circuitry 
Space Science Systems 
Smart Sensors 

Advanced Aerospace Materials 

Lockheed Missiles 
& Space Company 

RO. Box 17100, BE 
Austin, TX 78760-7100 
Ethel Kelly 
512/386-2029 

Advanced Aerospace and 
Ground Support Systems 
Automated Weather Systems 
Advanced Weapons Control 
Systems 

Lockheed Technical 
Operations Company 

PO. 80x61687, BE 
Sunnyvale, CA 94088-1687 
Mike La Forge 
408/756-8507 

Real-Time Command and 
Control for Orbiting Satellites 



^^^Lockheed 
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How the well-off 
become better off. 



They call on the expertise of the professionals 
at The Boston Company. 

Our personalized approach to portfolio 
management is designed to preserve your assets 
without sacrificing growth -in both falling and rising 
markets. 

And we offer a wealth of services that includes 
custom-tailored jumbo residential mortgages that 
allow you maximum tax advantages. 

For effective wealth management of your 
portfolio of $1 million or more, or for mortgages 
starting at $350,000, call us at 1-800-354-2487. 



THE BOSTON COMPANY 

Boston Saie Deposit and Trust Company 



Boston New York Washington, D.C. Area San franeisco Los Angeles Newport Beach 



Member FDIC An Equal Hooang Lender. ls!f 0 1993 The Boston Compiny, bic 
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THIS 
YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


ASSETS* 


CAPITAL* 


DEPOSITS* 


LOANS* 


1 


1 


CARVER FEDERAL SAVINGS BANK 


N6W York 
New York 


Richard T. Greene 


1948 


100 


320 862 


13.741 


252.684 


246.097 


2 


2 


INDEPENDENCE FEDERAL SAVINGS 
BANK 


Washington. 
D.C. 


William B. Fitzgerald 


1968 


73 


239.223 


12.852 


181.708 


216.293 


3 


3 


SEAWAY NATIONAL BANK OF 
CHICAGO 


Chicago, 
Illinois 


Walter E. Grady 


1965 


165 


202.093 


14.136 


168.076 


56.570 


4 


4 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF WASHINGTON 


Washington 
D.C. 


B. Doyle Mitchell Jr. 


1934 


107 


186.808 


12.299 


173.807 


71.116 


5 


7 


FAMIl Y SAVINGS BANK FSB 


1 DQ AdOPIpQ 

California 




1948 


51 


140.1 13 


7.279 


114.806 


1 15.270 


6 


6 


INDEPENDENCE BANK OF CHICAGO 


Chicago. 
Illinois 


Alvin J. Boutte 


1964 


119 


137.278 


10.593 


121.726 


41.375 


7 


9 


CITIZENS TRUST BANK 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


William L Gibbs 


1921 


150 


128.152 


8.543 


117.401 


53.770 


8 


8 


DREXEL NATIONAL BANK 


Chirapo 
Illinois 


Alvin 1 Rniittp 


1989 


90 


127.754 


8.463 


118.482 


35.210 


9 


12 


FIRST TEXAS BANK 


Dallas, 
Texas 


William E. Stahnke 


1975 


55 


110.314 


9.672 


99.709 


44.967 


10 


11 


MECHANICS AND FARMERS BANK 


Durham, 
North Carolina 


Julia W. Taylor 


1908 


70 


107.154 


11.156 


94.584 


69.083 


11 


10 


II 1 INOIS SFRVICF/FFDFRAI SAI 
ASSN. OF CHICAGO 


Illinois 


Thplma 1 *^mith 

IIICIIIIu J. OillILn 


1934 


34 


104.347 


5 940 


97.027 


64 556 
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RRnAnWflY FFDFRAi HAVING"? 
AND LOAN ASSN. 


California 
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nlLMl 1 lUI lU , 

Virginia 
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1 QDI 


RR 
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oQ nnn 
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Motif Orloanc 
I^CvV U'lcdilb, 

Louisiana 


HIUcIl J. IvILUUMdlU jr. 
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fiQ Q77 




op n7n 


47 Q47 
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RDSTON RANK OF mMMFRPF 


DUilUl 1, 

Massachusetts 


Ri^nalH A Mf%mpr 




RO 

j\j 


RR 6')6 


4.447 


7'i 4n? 


SR 'i79 


16 


16 


FIRST INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL 
BANK OF DETROIT 


Detroit, 
Michigan 


Richard W. Shealey 


1970 


71 


81.480 


3.306 


73.900 


31.348 


17 


17 


CITIZENS FEDERAL SAVINGS BANK 


Birmingham, 
Alabama 


Bunny Stokes Jr. 


1957 


29 


76.745 


6.156 


69.199 


59.455 


18 


19 


FOUNDERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles, 
California 


John P. Kelly Jr. 


1991 


45 


74.201 


5.201 


61.725 


32.910 


19 


18 


TRI-STATE BANK OF MEMPHIS 


Memphis, 
Tennessee 


Jesse H. Turner Jr. 


1946 


67 


73.839 


7.829 


65.307 


27.942 


20 


21 


CITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Newark, 
New Jersey 


Louis Prezeau 


1973 


35 


61.911 


3,356 


57.853 


19.431 


21 


23 


THE HARBOR BANK OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore, 
Maryland 


Joseph Haskins Jr. 


1982 


31 


56.575 


4.046 


52.037 


31.951 


22 


22 


MUTUAL COMMUNITY SAVINGS 
BANK. SSB 


Durham, 
North Carolina 


Ferdinand V. Allison Jr. 


1921 


24 


47,174 


4.125 


42.053 


37.493 


23 




NORTH MILWAUKEE STATE 
BANK 


Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin 


James Jackson 


1971 


22 


36.908 


2.279 


34.497 


13.542 


24 




FIRST TUSKEGEE BANK 


Tuskegee, 
Alabama 


James W. Wright 


1894 


25 


36.424 


3.244 


25.000 


19.475 


25 


25 


MUTUAL FEDERAL SAVINGS & 
LOAN ASSN. OF ATLANTA 


Atlanta, 
Georgia 


Hamilton Glover 


1925 


15 


35.912 


2.244 


31.618 


21.943 


"In millions ot dollars, to nearest thousand Ranked by total assets as of Dec. 31 , 1992. Prepared by B E. Research. Reviewed by Mitchell/Titus & Co 





'"Now it turn out our employee 
health insurance plan can't even 
cover all his medical expenses. 
We aren't exactly batting 
a thousand'/ 



Deductibles. Copayments. Out-of-pocket costs are hard on your employees. And health 
insurance is a growing expense for your company You can serve your employees and your bottom 
line with AFLAC supplemental insurance. 

Since 1958, AFLAC has become an expert in supplemental insurance by specializing in this 
increasingly vital field. Our solid reputation for smart business and reliable service has led over 80,000 
companies in the U.S. alone to include AFLAC in their employee health plans. They depend upon AFLAC 
for a lasting and beneficial relationship. 

AFLAC's selection of supplemental products is among the broadest in the business. With AFLAC, 
you can offer your employees a full range of supplemental policies without increasing insurance costs 
to your company You save money while closing insurance gaps and providing the proteaion your 
employees need— and deserve. 

For more information on supplemental insurance from AFLAC, 

contact AFLAC, 1932 Wynnton Rd., Columbus, GA 31999 Or call 

Insuring Over 35 MiUUm 
1-800-99-AFLAC (1-800-992-3522). Pei^mrldwide 
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YEAR 


LAST 
YEAR 


COMPANYAOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


ASSETS* 


STATUTORY 
RESERVES* 


INSURANCE 
IN FORCE- 


PREMIUM 
INCOME- 


NET 
INVESTMENT 
INCOME* 
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1 
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GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 

Lire. INoUnMI>luL LU. 

Los Angeles, California 


Larkin Teasley 


1925 


289 


105.171 


73.706 


5,855.082 


15.177 


9.583 


4 


4 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 
iMQi iDAMfF rn 

IINoUKnlN^t yj\j. 

Memphis, Tennessee 


Gerald P. Howell 


1923 


615 


63.970 


56.061 


760.873 


21.644 


4.320 
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R 
J 


rHIPAfiO MFTROPOI ITAN 

ASSURANCE CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE CO. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Louis J. Willie 


1932 


176 


40.986 


33.543 


945.332 


10.965 


2.275 


7 


8 


PROTECTIVE INDUSTRIAL INS. 
CO. OF ALABAMA INC. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Paul E. Harris 


1923 


108 


14.637 


10.286 


72.622 


3.102 


0.902 


8 


11 


GOLDEN CIRCLE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Brownsville, Tennessee 


William D. Rawls Sr. 


1958 


75 


9.072 


4.125 


23.632 


1.554 


0.675 


9 


12 


WINNFIELD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


Ben D. Johnson 


1936 


12 


8.173 


6.840 


50.643 


1.734 


0.453 
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ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Opelousas, Louisiana 


Bore! C. Dauphin 
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11 


14 


WRIGHT MUTUAL 
IMQI iPAt^rF rn 

ll'loUi\nl"i\^L OU. 

Detroit, Michigan 


Warden C. Croft 


1942 


36 


4.686 


1.133 


39.477 


1.088 


0.270 


12 




RELIABLE LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
Monroe, Louisiana 


Joseph H. Miller Jr. 


1940 


73 


4.500 


3.631 


30.883 


1.456 


0.105 


13 


15 


GERTRUDE GEDDES WILLIS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Joseph 0. Misshore Jr. 


1941 


45 


4.421 


3.885 


40.500 


1.156 


0.320 


14 




BENEVOLENT LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. INC. 

Shrevepoil, Louisiana 


Granville L. Smith 


1934 


85 


3.782 


1.977 


16.547 


0.643 


0.236 


15 




MAJESTIC LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cecilia Roberts 


1947 


16 


3.089 


0.885 


9.989 


0.414 


0.198 


■|n millions of dollars, to nearest thousand Ranked by assets as of Dec. 31 . 1992. Prepared by B.E. Research Reviewed by Mitcfiell.Titus & Co 
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Adversity tests character. 
In April 1992, many Los 
Angelenos vented their rage 
after learning of the acquittal 
of four white policemen 
charged with beating motorist Rodney King. 
Within hours, South Central Los Angeles 
became a war zone: Stores were looted, cars 
demolished, businesses torched and many 
local financial institutions shut down. But not 
Founders National Bank of Los Angeles 
(FNBLA), which had been in operation 
for 17 months. 

In fact. Founders (No. 18 on the BE 
RNANCIALS UST) seized the opportunity to fulfill 
its customers needs. The bank expanded its 
services and stayed open on Sunday for those 
who needed checks cashed. John P. Kelly Jr., 
the bank's president and CEO, says Founders 
did "nothing more 
Founders' Kelly, than banks have done 
Jenkins and Garr historically. " 

are making a Indeed. Customer 
difference in LA. service, social re- 



sponsiveness and financial growth are the 
pillars supporting Founders' success. Its 
growth has been led by a solid home-grown 
management team, who balance fiscal 
prudence, aggressiveness and political savvy. 
And now Founders is becoming more visible 
through its efforts to reconstruct South 
Central's devastated economic life. The result 
new branches, more customers — and 
deposits. Additionally, Founders recently 
received a sizable equity capital investment 
from the oil and gasoline giant Atlantic 
Richfield Co. (ARCO), one of the nation's 100 
largest corporations. 

Carlton J. Jenkins, the bank's managing 
director, understands the challenge of 
rebuilding a community. "First, you must focus 
on the economic infrastructure. There is not a 
black-owned hotel or chain of gas stations or 
cleaners in Los Angeles, partly because there 
hasn't been a proactive financial institution 
willing to provide access to capital and credit 
to make those dreams come to life. Our role is 
to provide the financial building blocks." 



One 

year after 
Los Angeles 
eru pted , 
Fou nders 
National Bank 
has emerged 
as a lead i ng 
force in 
re t)U i Id i ng 
South 
Centra I . 



BY ANGELA WILSON 
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Introducing the 1993 Sony Innovators"" Awards winners. Their natural gift of creative expression in film/video 

and music made Master Innovators Louis Gossett, Jr. and Nancy Wilson see them as the natural choice 
Sony congratulates the 1993 Sony Innovators Awards winners: Ken Gamble, Teodross Avery, Sherry Bates, 
Paula Harris, Angelette McFadden, T. Carlos Williams, Jason Geary and Kishahn R. Smith Johnson. 

May your innovative talent continue to grow. 
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BOBBY HOLLAND 



Entrepreneur 
Maxine Von Phul 
relies on the 
support of 
Founders' Jenkins 
and Gordon. 




4 



This philosophy is very much in keeping with 
Founders' mission, which is included in the bank's 
corporate statement: "to make a difference in the 
communities it serves by providing, on a 
personalized basis, quality financial services that 
are needed by the consumers, small- and medium- 
sized businesses, and professionals located in our 
market." 

So far, the bank is off to a good start. In 1992, 
financial results were favorable: Net income was 
$1.3 million, assets grew 23% to $74 million and 
return on assets was 1.94%. Through a combination 
of vision, commitment and experience, this three- 
branch institution is creating a model for 
community banking in the 1990s. And that is why 
Founders National Bank of Los Angeles has been 
selected as BLACK ENTERPRISE'S 1993 Financial 
Company of the Year. 

A Banking Phoenix 

Founders National Bank grew out of the collapse 



of a black-owned savings and loan. Founders 
Federal Savings & Loan Association. The thrift, with 
assets of $95 million and 379 million in deposits, 
failed in 1989. But then the Resolution Trust Corp. 
(RTC) took it over, eating the worst loans. Despite 
the problems, the RTC was determined to keep a 
financial institution in the area by selling the S3 
million thrift and its good assets. That's when help 
arrived to create California's only African- 
American-owned commercial bank. 

Leon T. Garr knows how to build a sound 
structure. During a five-decade career as a 
contractor and home builder, the 79-year-old 
Louisiana native made a small fortune in Los 
Angeles with his numerous investments in motels, 
apartment buildings and child care centers. Driven 
to build a new bank, Garr invested $750,000 in 1990 
to purchase Founders. He then tapped his 
grandson, Carlton Jenkins, a banker with 15 years 
of experience, to become a partner and manager. 
The two were joined by a team of outside investors, 
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including Kelly, a former executive director of the 
National Bankers Association. The association 
invested an additional 5250,000. The final "t" was 
crossed when the RTC loaned the group $2 million 
to complete the deal. 

An unblemished bank opened for business on 
Jan. 22, 1991. Two years later, Founders boasts a 
solid, if undiversified, loan portfolio. Real estate 
loans make up 80% of Founders' $29 million 
portfolio and most are on multifamily dwellings. 



FOUNDERS NATIONAL BANK 
OF LOS ANGELES 



YEAR ENDING 



1991 



1992 



STAFF 


45 


45 


ASSETS* 


$61,437 


$74,201 


CAPITAL* 


S 4.224 


S 5.201 


DEPOSITS* 


S48.102 


$61,725 


LOANS* 


$18,210 


$32,910 


'In millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. 


Source: B.E. Research 



GREGORY WAKABAYASHI 



explains Ellis Gordon Jr., senior vice president and 
chief credit officer. 

And all bankers know that lending money builds 
income. Between 1991 and 1992, Founders 
increased its total loans by 57%. Nearly S11 million 
were mortgages secured by residential property. Of 
that amount, $8.6 million was secured by 
multifamily properties of five or more units. The 
remainder was secured by properties of one to four 
units. During the same one-year period. Founders' 
commercial and industrial loans grew from 
$193,000 to $2.99 million. Consumer loans also grew 
from $860,000 to SI .9 million. Gordon explains: "We 
are focusing on making more commercial loans. If I 
had my druthers, I would like to have 45% or 50% 
commercial loans, 40% real estate and the balance 
in consumer loans." 

Aggressive lending practices does not signal 
fiscal imprudence, however. The bank's 1992 loan 
loss provisions — dollars set aside to cover loans 
that aren't repaid— grew 450% to 3355,000 last 
year. In fact, Veribanc Inc., a Wakefield, Mass.- 
based research firm that rates the financial 
condition of the nation's financial institutions, gave 
Founders a "Green Three-Stars" rating. That 
means that the bank's capital ratio of 7.36%, which 



grew from 6.96% in 1991, exceeded the U.S. capital 
requirements. 

Gordon can be justifiably proud of having a 
creditworthy real estate-based loan portfolio, 
particularly in California, where banks have written 
off billions. Founders' small size and relative youth 
also protect it from such missteps. "We are 
relatively new in the business, and we don't have 
any of the real large real estate loans. Our lending 
limit is $700,000 to $800,000 to one customer," he 
explains. 

Still, Jenkins and Gordon are disappointed that 
more black companies and celebrities haven't yet 
banked with Founders. Says Jenkins: "If I look at 
the BLACK ENTERPRISE 100s companies, I may have 
five of the companies [as customers]. And I don't 
have as many visible athletes or entertainers as 
you might expect participating in the economic 
empowerment of an African-American community. 
It certainly isn't a function of them not knowing I'm 
here. We are probably the most visible black 
financial institution in the community." 

Maxine Ransom Von Phul believes Founders is 
there for South Central Los Angeles. As president 
of Winmax Construction Corp. and past 
chairperson of the Black Business Association of 
Los Angeles, Von Phul holds both personal and 
professional accounts at the bank. She says, "I 
think that they [Founders] are doing everything they 
can with their capital base. You have to have 
deposits to make loans." 

William Michael Cunningham agrees. His 
Washington, D.C. -based company. Creative 
Investment Research, monitors and evaluates 
minority- and women-owned financial institutions. 
While acknowledging that Founders may not have 
the wherewithal to make $2 million and $3 million 
loans yet, he says, "I have a problem with the BE 
100s companies not stepping up to the plate." 

Founders' management can't wait for these 
companies to decide. Until then, it will continue to 
focus on small- and medium-size businesses, and 
there are no plans for an all-out effort to court large 
corporations. Of course, that doesn't stop Gordon 
from having lunch with music magnate Berry Gordy 
Jr., just to chat. 

And it's not as if Founders is having trouble 
attracting customers. Cunningham says several 
churches have deposited nearly $1.5 million in the 
bank and encourage their parishioners in South 
Central to open accounts. 

Firmly In Control 

Founders' most valuable asset is clearly its 
management team. CEO and President Kelly is "Mr. 
Inside," while Jenkins, the bank's managing 
director, is "Mr. Outside." The low-key Kelly spent 
nine years as president of Midwest National Bank 
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XEROX 



Putting 




together. 



Our bias is simple. 

Put together the best people. Then, give them every 
opf)ortuiiity to do their best work. 

The best way to reach that goal is equally simple: put 
together the programs and policies that create a 
workplace where bias has no place. 

That ideal is an essential part of the way we do 
business at Xerox. And our commitment to that ideal 
is renewed every day. 

It's a commitment expressed in the diversity of Xerox 
people. Indeed, we're proud of the fact that over one- 
third of the people woricing at Xerox are minorities. 



We're equally proud of the Xerox Minority Supplier 
Program, which has helped us identify, encourage 
and do business with hundreds of innovative, 
minority-owned companies throughout America. 

Of course, results like this don't just measure how far 
we've come. They also tell us how far we have to go. 

Because when it comes to opportunity, there can 
never be too much equality. 



Xerox 

The Document Company 
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Jenkins is 



that Clinton's 
proposal to 
create lOO 
community 
banks will 
harm banks 
like his. 



in Indianapolis and is still a partner in a legislative 
and governmental affairs consulting firm. He 
oversees the bank's planning and financial 
decisions and maintains solid relations with state 
and federal banking authorities. 

Meanwhile, Jenkins is the public 
face of Founders. Born in Los Angeles, 
the Dartmouth College graduate was 
the chief operating officer of the $75 
million Pasadena, Calif.-based United 
Mercantile Bank and Trust Co. before 
joining Founders. He manages the 
marketing and administration and owns 
10% of the bank's stock. 

Jenkins also has local clout. A board 
member of the Community 
Reinvestment Institute and chairman of 
the Financial Institutions Subcommittee 
of Rebuild L.A., he is also on the 
Mayor's South Central Los Angeles 
Economic Development Council. 
Recently, these credentials helped 
open and close two deals worth 
millions to the bank. 

The most unusual is a SI million 
investment by ARCO. The corporation 
receives nonvoting preferred stock and 
will match dollar for dollar new capital 
investment by other corporations made 
this year. In addition, ARCO may, at its 
option, reinvest dividends in Founders, 
which could provide up to another $2 million in 
capital for the bank if the dollar-for-dollar 
investment challenge is met. In all. Founders could 
realize more than $4 million from ARCO's 
investment 

At the time of the announcement Jenkins said, 
"ARCO's investment signals an end to the myth that 
the inner city represents an inordinate and 
unacceptable level of financial risk that has kept 
corporate America from investing." 

Last December, ARCO's Senior Vice President 
and Treasurer Camron Cooper echoed the 
assessment "We see this as a sound business 
decision. ARCO evaluated the overall financial 
integrity of the bank, the expertise of its 
management and its success potential relative to 
the communities it serves and we serve," she said. 

This delighted community leaders. "ARCO's 
investment is significant" says Bernard Kinsey, 
chief operating officer of Rebuild L.A. Danny 
Bakewell, president of the Brotherhood Crusade 
and the Black United Fund adds, "I think it is too 
long in coming but welcome now that it's here. It 
seems to me, though, there ought to be more." 
There is. Because of ARCO's matching challenge, 
Jenkins says that three or four other major 



corporations are looking at similar arrangements. 
This is a signal of permanence never before 
displayed by white-owned corporations. 

The ARCO deal is attractive but another one 
extends Founders' reach. Although the terms of the 
agreement were not disclosed. Bank of America 
has agreed to sell two of its South Central branches 
to Founders. The national bank is also buying $1 
million of Founders preferred nonvoting stock. Both 
deals are expected to be completed, pending 
regulatory approvals by this July. At the deal's 
announcement Bank of America's Group Executive 
Vice President Liam McGee, who manages the 
bank's California branches, said, "We have great 
respect for the group that owns 
and manages Founders. They are very focused on 
their market, and we believe 
the community is better served by having a variety 
of competitors." 

The Future 

What's in Founders' future? For one thing, 
Jenkins is concerned that President Clinton's 
proposal to create 100 new community 
development banks will harm banks like his (see BE 
FINANCIALS overview, this issue). The plan's goal is 
to spend $850 million during the next five years, 
creating 100 banks to invest in distressed 
neighborhoods. 

This burns Jenkins, who says, "I take exception 
to any plan that is not inclusive of banks like mine. If 
you can isolate $850 million, why not divide it 
among the existing institutions? You would provide 
sustenance and allow them to continue doing a job 
they're already doing." 

"Maintenance of adequate capital levels is a 
problem confronting minority-owned financial 
institutions nationwide," says Jenkins, who notes 
that the number of African-American-owned banks 
is shrinking rapidly. "None of the traditional 
sources of equity capital, such as investment 
bankers, high-net-worth investors, pensions funds 
and mutual funds have ever seriously focused 
their time, money or energy on the minority banking 
community." Corporate America has only recently 
embraced the minority banking community by using 
certain banks for deposits and involvement in lines 
of credit, he adds. 

Founders' officials aren't waiting for any 
handouts, though. Jenkins projects the bank will 
gain $100 million to $150 million in assets by 1998, 
and establish branches in all the significant 
sections of Los Angeles and in other markets 
nationwide. 

Maybe. So the struggle continues. And given the 
Founders' team record, there is no reason to take 
such talk lightly. □ 
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Writing, Reading and 




Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Developmenl 



KEEPING YOUR CHILD'S 
CREATIVITY ALIVE 



Who turned Judith Viorsf s book 
Alexander and the Terrible, Horrible, No 
Good, Very Bad Day into Alexander and 
the Marvelous, Magnificent, HunlQ'doiy, 
Divine Day? 

Third-graders at Nail Hills Elementary 
School in Overland Park, Kansas, that's who. 
They did it when their teacher, Raena Berth, 
challenged them to turn Alexander's ' j. 
disastrous day into the best he ever had. 

Turning Alexander's catastrophes into 
joys wasn't easy. But it was fun. And if that 
wasn't payoff enough, with help from parents, 
Berth's students saw their versions of Viorsf s 



popular story typed up, illustrated and bound. 
"Publishing is a real plus when it comes to 
encouraging kids' creativity," Borth says. "The 
kids think a little more about what they're 
doing, giving creativity time to surface. And 
seeing and sharing their work in print just 
fuels more writing." 

Across the nation, teachers — sometimes 
teamed with parents— are using their 
imaginations to promote creative thinking. 
And that's good news, says Teresa Amabile, a 
psychology professor at Brandeis University 
and the author of Growing Up Creative: 
Nurturing a Lifetime of Creativity. 




"Encourag- 
ing creative 
thinking in children prepares them for 
lifelong problem solving," she says. "And 
people are more likely to do creative work as 
adults if they develop the skill and the 
motivation for creativity as children." 

Fueling this new emphasis on creativity 
in the classroom is the realization that 
innovative thinking isn't something only 
artists do. "Creativity is essential for all of 
human progress," Amabile says. "It's not all 
you need, but it's an absolutely essential 

Continued on poge AlO 



Protect Your Child from the 



5 CREATIVITY BLOCKERS 

Forces are at work everywhere, seeking to bottle up our children's creativity. Here's some preventa- 
tive medicine, courtesy of Teresa Amabile, a psychology professor at Brandeis University and the author of 
Growing Up Creative: Nurturing a Lifetime of Creativity (Creative Education Foundation, 1992). 
Q: What can we do to make sure we don't discourage our children's creativity? 
A: Minimize the effect of what I call the "creativity blockers." Wherever these factors are strong— in 
classrooms, offices or homes — creativity suffers. 
Q: Can you describe them? 

A: The first is evaluation. Kids who are overly focused on how their work is going to be evaluated tend to 
be less creative. The second culprit, related to evaluation, is surveillance. People are less aeative if they 
Continued on page A2 Al 
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FOe YOUR 

LOCAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Visit your local Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Dodge or Jeep- 
Eagle dealer and you'll 
qualify for a free video— 
ieorn at Every Turn. And 
that's not all. Any grammar 
school you designate has a 
chance of winning $1,000. 
See page All for details. 
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Dear Parent: 



In the global marketplace, innovation is the key to success. Companies 
that fail to come up with new ideas and better ways of doing things end up 
followers. And so do nations. 

How can we keep fresh ideas flowing into America's economy? One 
sure-fire way, at home and at school, is to make more time for reading and 
writing — activities that excite the imagination. 

As a parent, your enthusiasm is critical. 'The more you and your child's 
school do to encourage a love and excitement for learning," explains Beth 
Hennessey, an expert on creativity, "the more you will help your child 
reach his or her creative potential." 

That premise inspires this special section, the third and final one in our 
series on school-home ties. Other parts of our program, the Chrysler Learn- 
ing Connection, include a free video and booklet for parents, a teaching kit 
for elementary school classrooms and grants to school libraries. 

Two splendid educational organizations helped us prepare this package. 
One is the American Federation of Teachers (AFT). The other is the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). To- 
gether, we hope to focus your attention on the basics: helping our children 
use the written word as a springboard to creative, fulfilling lives. 




Robert J. Eaton 

Chairman, 

Chief Executive Officer 
Chrysler Corporation 
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continued from page A1 

feel they're being watched all the time. Third is 
reward. People are most creative when they're 
doing something for an internal reward — the 
challenge or sheer fun of it. 
Q: External rewards like money or applause 
dampen creativity? 

A: Absolutely. Doing any task is like trying to 
get through a maze. One way to get through is to 
take the path you've always taken. The other is 
A2 



to take some risks and explore — be creative. 
But if you're worrying about a reward or an 
evaluation, you're going to avoid risks and 
take the most straightforward path. 
Q: What about competition? 
A: Competition is the fourth creativity 
blocker. Children and adults tend to be less 
creative if they find themselves in win-lose 
situations. The final culprit is restricted 
choice. People given little freedom to decide 



how to do something will be less creative. 
Q: This all sounds the way many schools 
are run. 

A: Exactly. It's also the traditional approach 
to business management. That's why it's 
impossible to wipe out these creativity 
blockers. Still, you can reduce their effects. 
If you think your children are doing things 
in school in a very stifled, uncreative way, 
encourage them to take more risks outside 
of school. Also, try to foster an atmosphere 
in which your children can discover their 
passion. Children are most likely to be 
creative in areas that excite them. 
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Teach the* 




OF WRITING TO 
YOUR CHILD 



Is your child interested in spaceships? 
Dolls? Sports? Whether the interest is a 
flicker or an obsession, it provides an 
opportunity for stimulating creativity and for 
helping your child learn to write. 

So says Lucy McCormick Calkins, 
author of Lessons firom a Child 
(Heinemann, 1983) and The Art of Teach- 
ing Writing (Heinemann, 1986). Take kids' 
interests seriously," she says. "Realize that 
obsession is the mark of a creative thinker." 
Calkins suggests four ways to foster a 
passion for writing in your home: 

^ Carve Out Space for Dramatic 
Play. All kids need a place to play, a comer 
they can take over and turn into whatever 
they want— a bank, a post office, a library, a 
museum. Here, too, is where you can 
encourage your child's earliest writing. If 




your child has created a 
museum to showcase 
backyard treasures, for 
example, offer tagboard so that 
he can label displays. Make paper, markel 
and small squares of cardboard available 
he can design brochures and visitors' tickets. 

^ Publish Books. Kids love to make 
things, including books on sports scores, 
backyard bugs or family. Encourage your 
child's interests along these lines by 
supplying him with inexpensive bookmaking 
materials, from paper to press-on letters. 

^ Read to Write. If you want to 
encourage your child's writing, read to her. 
Deepen her reading experiences with books 
that relate to each other. As children pick up 
on patterns and language, they'll be inspired 
to create stories of their own. 



^ Note It. Encourage your child to 
keep a writing notebook — a place to gather the 
precious particles of life that may later become 
significant pieces of writing. Writing notebooks 
are places to record incidents and moments, to 
gather pieces of conversations, interesting 
clips from newspapers and meaningful scraps. 
Every now and then, review these jottings with 
your child. Discuss which ones might be 
shaped into stories and poems. 
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Parents of elementary 
school students think that 

ARENTS ^ 

computer savvy will be far 
^r\oo It" I Jilt" more important to their 
OpV^aiV KJUl children's success than 

writing. Teachers, on the 
other hand, call writing more important than either math or 
a knowledge of computers. 

This disagreement was uncovered by the AFT- 
Chiysler Report on Kids, Parents and Readii^, a 



nationwide study conducted by Peter D. Hart Research Associates. 
Backing writing skills, a Louisville teacher said: "If you can't 
express yourself in writing, you're probably not thinking very 
clearly. It's a way to order thoughts." Added a teacher from Spring 
Valley, New York: "Students don't really have a lot of writing 
experiences at home. 1 think there should be more." 

To help parents emphasize reading and writing at home, 
Chrysler Corporation is offering a free video and booklet designed 
to encourage family learning activities. Both describe dozens of 
ways you can help your child develop a facility — and love — for 
language. See page All for details. 
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It wasn't designed by some chrome-happy committee obsessed with building the next great 
luxoboat. It was designed by a group of true driving enthusiasts who shed the Detroit rules 

The new Chrysler NewY)rker 
But it doesrit come with a lot 




and created a luxury car for the 90s. They started with Chrysler's award-winning "cab 
forward" design, which maximizes interior room while giving the car a wide track for stable 
handling. No wallowing, pitching or diving. They added four-wheel independent 



Buckle Up For Safety. 



suspension, and a 24-valve 214 horsepower engine. The 



result? A car that seats six, but that isn't dull and boring. (Not that you don't get plenty of 




has a huge trunk, 
of Detroit baggage. 



pragmatic features like dual air 
bags, four-wheel disc ABS, 
and a cavernous trunk.) It's 




just that someone in Detroit finally woke up to the fact that people who buy full-sized luxury 
cars may be practical. But they're not dead. For more information, call 1-800-4 A-CHRYSLER. 



ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLERS 

A DIVISION OF THE CHRYSLER CORPORATION 



aerial 
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Teaching your child something 
new while leaving room for creativity 
is tricky, but it can be done. Here are 
some tips from Doris Shalicross, 
Ph.D., author of Teaching Creative 
Behavior (Bearly Ltd., 1985). 

• Don't be a sage on the stage. 
Provide support and materials. Then 
get out of the way! 

• Do tell children it's OK to 
make mistakes — and mean it. 



NG NEW lA^Kt^. 

Timely 



Tips 

• Do let your child try to find 
his own answers. Offer a learning 
structure that provides freedom for 
your child to express opinions. 

• Don't criticize your child. 



Instead, you might say, "Let's work 
with this idea and expand it." You'll 
help your child discover for herself 
which parts of an idea need rethinking. 

• Do ask questions that probe 
beyond facts. Questions that begin 
with "What do you think about ..." or 
"What might happen if . . ." bring 
creativity to learning and allow you a 
bit of insight into your child's creative 
thought process. 



Raising Children To Be 



i i CREATIVE 



QUOTES 



"I have no special gift. I am only 
passionately curious."* 

—Albert Einstein, 

physicist 
•Albert Einstein licensed by The Roger 
Ricliman Agency. Inc., Beverly Hills, CA. 

"The essence of invention isn't 

process but purpose Invention 

often occurs not because a person 
tries to be original, but because 
the person attempts to do 
something difficult." 

— D.N. Perkins, 
psychologist 

"Every child is an artist. The 
problem is how to remain an artist 
once he grows up." 

— Pablo Picasso, 
artist 



"I was always encouraged by my 
parents, my grandmother and my 
teachers to be creative. I can't 
remember when I first began to tell 
stories — by drawing, it was then — 
but I must have been very young. It 
was an instinct I followed quite 
naturally." ' 
—Joyce Carol Oates, 
novelist 

"If a child is to keep alive his 

inborn sense of wonder without any 

such gift from the fairies, he needs 

the companionship of at least one 

adult who can share it "* 

— Rachel Carson, 

marine biologist 
•from The Sense of Wonder 

Copyright © I9i)6 by Rachel 1. Carson 

Copyright £) renewed 1984 by Roger Christie 




When you're aware of 
the ways your child uses 
language, you can support 
his efforts to express himself 
creatively. Here are some 
stages to watch for. 

• Ages 2-3: Rather 
than just repeating songs 
they've heard, children 
invent melodies for familiar 
lyrics or put nonsense words 
to familiar tunes. 

• Ages 4-5: Children 
experiment with word 
sounds and meanings, often 
while talking to themselves. 

• Ages 6-7: These 
children love to make up and 
act out plays, including 
songs and dialogues. 



Creative 
Ways Kids Use 
U. Language 



• Ages 8-9: By this 
time, children often can 
sustain a coherent story line 
with invented characters and 
situations. 

• Ages 10-11: 
Children this age often 
create secret words or 
languages with siblings or 
small groups of fiiends. 

• Ages 12-13: In their 
written language, children 
now are able to express 
ideas using similes and 
metaphors in prose and 
poetry. 

Adapted from Growing 
Up Creative: Nurturing a 
Lifetime of Creativity, by 
Teresa Amabile, Ph.D. 
(Creative Education 
Foundation, 1992). 
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What books are best exercise for your child's imagination? Here's a list from 
STORIES Valerie I^ewis, a San Jose, California, bookseller and children's book 

Tu AT cm in ^''"^"'^^^ ^I^^ 
H H I HAI or UK Grades K-2: Cleversticks, by Bernard Ashley (Crown, 1991). An 

^^^^ ^^^^ CREATIVITY ^''y ^^j"^^"^ '° '^'^'■"^^''^ ^'^^^ 

paintbrushes make creative chopsticks. 
Ornery Morning, by Patricia Demuth (Dutton, 1991). A farm's rooster won't crow. Can your 
child help get the barnyard back on track? Voyage to the Bunny Planet, by Rosemary 
Wells (Dial/Penguin USA, 1992) . Join characters in three separate stories as they visit Janet 
the Bunny Queen to find solutions to their problems. 

Grades 2-4: The King's Equal, by Kathcrine Patterson (Harper Collins, 1992), will 





inspire your child to create new takes on old tales. Sweet Clara and the Freedom Quilt, by Deborah 
Hopkinson, illus. by James Ransome (Knopf, 1993). A young slave stitches a map to freedom into a quilt. 
Ruby Mae Has Something to Say, by David Small (Crown/Random House, 1992). Ruby Mae wants to 
spread her message of universal peace to the United Nations, and a silly hat helps her do just that. 

Grades 4 and up: Through the Mickle Woods, by Valiska Gregory (Little Brown, 1992). A 
bear's tales help a king and a boy appreciate their world. Antics, by Cathi Hepworth (Putnam, 1992). Ant 
appears in 26 alphabet-inspired words, from antique to antzzzz. Shoebag, by Mar\' James (Scholastic, 
1990) . A cockroach is alarmed to discover he has turned into — a boy! The Dark-Thirty, by Patricia 
McKissack, illus. by Brian Pinkney (Knopf, 1992). A collection of ghost stories with African-American 
themes. Maniac Magee, by Jerry Spinelli (Little Brown, 1990). A homeless boy learns firsthand about 
people and race relations. 

TURN ANY BOOK INTO A 

CREATIVITY BOOSTER H 



"Vfhen a young child 
connects with books and begins 
visualizing, that's where creativity 
begins," says Nell Skidmore, a 
curriculum specialist in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. "The child hearing 
a story begins to create a TV 
show in his mind." 

Keep all those mental TV 
shows coming with these parent- 
tested techniques for reading 
aloud: 

1 . Read a storybook using 
different voices to help make each 



character distinct. Give Papa Bear 
a booming voice and Baby Bear a 
tiny one. 

2. Sing a book through to 
the end by making up a melody as 
you go along. Then watch your 
children imitate this technique in 
their own play! 

3. Substitute silly words for 
the real text. Send Jack and Jill up 
the hill to fetch a pail of peanut 
butter. When your child protests, 
read the passage again with yet 
another silly substitution. Young 



children love listening for the 
"mistakes." Often they'll offer to 
read their own to you. 

4. Let story characters do 
the storytelling. Some kids' books 
now come with puppets. You can 
create your own by attaching 
simple illustrations of story 
characters to sticks or straws. Use 
the puppets to tell the story. Then 
let the characters talk with your 
child about the story's plot or even 
about your child's day and how 
he's feeling. 



PARENTS OF 
INVENTION 

To foster a climate in which 
creativit)' can blossom in your 
home, follow these suggestions 
from Dorothy Rich. Ph.D.. founder 
and president of the Home and 
School Institute in Washington, 
DC, and author of MegaSkills " 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1992). 

• Provide children with a 
home that is as safe as it can be. 
Then let them experiment! 

• Make sure your household 
schedule allows time for children 
to think, dream, contemplate and 
invent. 

• Offer a large repertoire of 

liuiin- activities, iiicluJIiig some 

that challenge children to stretch 
their minds. 

• Help your child connect 
with adults who value achieve- 
ment and encourage them to do 
their best. 

• Demonstrate a love of 
learning and a respect for 
achievement — two important keys 
to creativitv. 
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Company, it should come as no surprise that they 
offered the world's first available integrated child 
seats. Designed for little ones ages 1-year-old and 
up. these two seats are easily accessible and have 
five-point harnesses that are simple to adjust. 
And when they aren't in use, they conveniently 
disappear into a bench seat that comfortably 
accommodates two adults. Whether you choose 
a Dodge Caravan or Plymouth Voyager they're 
perfect for families. 

,ig»ifsK Other safety features include the first 
T^TfO standard minivan driver's airbag? a child 
^jjj protection door lock and front-wheel 
drive. Or you can select optional all-wheel 
drive and anti-lock brakes. 



From mini-seats for mini-people to a g 
choice of limited warranties, only Chrysle 
have been giving you so much for so many 
so long. 

Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager continue 
to lead the way, outselling all the competition com- 
bined. With more than 3 million sold, our minivans 
have been part of more lives than all the others 
combined. That's really something. For a brochure, 
call 1-800-876-MINIVAN. 

The Minivan mXa £ 
Company." — — 

•Provides added safety only when seat belt is worn. See dealer for limited 
warranties and details BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 
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Continued from poge A1 

ingredient. The only way society progresses is 
by people coming up with new and better ways 
to do things." 

Reading and writing are at the center of 
some of today's most intriguing in-school 
efforts to promote creativity. The following 
ideas suggest why. Use them to excite your 
child's imagination at home! 

1 . Help your child grow as a story- 
teller—a role that develops creativity and, new 
research shows, deepens moral understanding. 
Take a book your child begs you to reread and 
have her tell it to you for a change. Carol Satz, 
a member of the National Story League, 
practices a form of this technique with fourth- 
and fifth-graders at G.E. Wilson Elementary 
School in Hamilton Township, New Jersey. She 
runs a storytelling group in which books 
provide the spark for creative expression. 



Satz's students pore over the books they 
choose but use their own words and gestures 
in the retellings. No costumes, props or sets 
are allowed. They've got to create pictures in 
the listeners' minds with words," Satz 
explains. 

2. Ever try writing a play with your 
child? Team playwriting can be a joy- 
something kids in Httsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
know from taking part in a public school 
program called Arts PROPEL Arts PROPEL 
activities are designed to stimulate children to 
think the way artists do as they paint sculpt 
and write. 

Here's how team playwriting works. A 
pair of kids are assigned a setting, two 
characters and an opening line. The budding 
playwrights then create a script for their 
characters, passing a sheet of paper back and 
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forth. To script plays with your child, you 
might begin with a dialogue between two of 
her favorite cartoon characters. 

3. Jump-start your child's imagination 
the way professional writers do when they 
work with kids in New York City schools. 
Provide him with story-starters— situations 
that make his fancy soar. 

Story-starters are one of many striking 
ideas that a group called Teachers & Writers 
Collaborative CT&W) has brought to New 
York City classrooms. T&W "lends" adult 
poets and fiction writers to schools, where 
they help kids shape poems and stories out of 




KEEPING YOUR 

CREATIVITY 



COACHING 



for 



What's important for 
kids to learn at school besides 
multiplication? "Skills for creativity," says Beth 
Hennessey, who teaches psychology at 
Wellesley College, m Wcllesley, Massachusetts. 

Karen Grindall agrees. This first-grade 
teacher at Portage Path Elementary School in 
Akron. Ohio, regularly teams up with parents to 
stimulate her students' creativity. 



Creativity 



One tack: assigning homework 
that promotes creative thinking 
and is adapted from a series called Brain 
Boosters (Good Apple, Carthage. IL, 1992). 

Here's a sample activity to try with your 
child: Draw a picture of something to make with 
dough, chocolate chips, a baking sheet and an 
oven. Then have your kitchen Tom Edison 
write step-by-step directions for making it. 
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the events and emotions of their young lives. To 
get the kids' creativity perking, the visitors often 
toss out inventive openers. One you might try: 
"When we reached the mountaintop, we found a 
rope hanging from the sky " 

4. Teach your child about creative 
decision-making by inviting her to give a new 
twist to a fairy tale or nursery rhyme. At Liberty 
Middle School in Madison County, Alabama, 
eighth-graders regularly stand classic stories on 
their heads this way. The goal: teaching them to 
solve artistic problems. 

Over the years, Rosie Dumoulin's students 
at Liberty have rewritten and illustrated the 
adventures of folk heroes and villains from 
Goldilocks to Rapunzel. "Life is problem 
solving," says Dumoulin, who hopes her projects 
persuade students to view the world from many 
angles. "Children need to be able to solve 
problems in order to succeed in life." 

CHILD'S 

ALIVE 



Free Educational Video and Booklet! 



Sweepstakes rules 





At Chrysler Corporation, we care about 
reading because we care about quality. Today 
the best cars and trucks are built by educated 
workers— people who love to read. 

Tliat's why we teamed up with the 
American Federation of Teachers and the I 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development to bring you this special section. 
It's also the reason we're giving $1,000 to each 
of 50 school libraries serving grades 1—8. 

Finally, it's why we created an innovative. 30-minute video called Learn at 
Every Turn and a 24-page companion booklet. Recipes for 
Reading Success. Both show you how you can build 
reading fun into every family activity. 

■ To help your children experience the joys of reading, 

■ take advantage of these two exciting opportunities: 

■ 1 . Enter your favorite grammar school in the 

■ Chrysler Library Awards Sweepstakes. Use the card 

■ — attached to this special section to help your local school 
" library win $1,000. 

2. Send for a FREE video and booklet. While 
^ 'M supplies last, Chrj'sler is offering every family a free copy of 
■ the video Learn at Every Turn and the booklet Recipes for 
Reading Success. Fill out and mail the attached postage-paid 
■ postcard to get vour free video and booklet. 



1 . NO PURCHASE OR TEST DRIVE 
NECESSARY. 

2. To enier. 611 out the Sweepstakes Entry 
Card or, on a regular postcard, print your name 
and address and the name and address of a local 
public, privati' or parochial school teachinK any of 
the grades 1 through H. Mail the Entry Card to 
the Chrysler Learning Connfction. P.O. Box 
15105. Clinton. lA 52732-9205. Mail postcard 
entries to the Ckryder Learning Ctmneetion. P.O 
Box 7540. Clinton. lA 52736. 

3. All entries must be postmarked no later 
than August 1, 1993. No responsibility is assumed 



for Ule, lost or misdirected entries. One entry per 
(amity. (All U.S. schools that serve students in any 
grade from I through 8 will be automatkaUy 
entered one time.) 

4. The 50 winning schools will be selected 
in a random drawing from all eligible entries 
received, under the supervision of Meredith 
Corporation, whose decisions are final, on or about 
September 15. 1993. 

5. nUZES: Chrysler Corporation will award 
Sl.OOO to each of these 50 schools These schools 
will be notified on or about September 15. 1993. Each 
award will be granted in the name or names of the 



individual(s) who made the winning nomination 

and must be used for the purchase of librar>* 
books. Only one award per school. Odds of 
winning depend on the number of entries 
received. Applicable taxes are the sole 
responsibilit)' of the winner. No transfers or 
substitutions of prizes. 

6. All entries become the properly of 
Chrysler Corporation. Principals of the winning 
schools will be required to sign an affidavit of 
eligibility and advertising release, which must be 
returned within 10 days of receipt of notification, 
or an alternate winner may be chosen. 



7. The schools nominated for the award 

must operate in the United Stales. Nominators 
must be 21 years of age or older. Employees of 
Chrysler Corporation and Meredith Corporation 
and the families of each, their affiliated companies, 
advertising and public relations agencies or 
judging agency are not eligible la enter. Void 
where prohibited or restricted by law or taxed. 
Federal, state and local laws apply. 

8 Kor a list of all 50 award reripienls. send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to Chrysler 
Ubrary Awards Recipients List. P.O. Box 8195. 
Clinton. lA 52736. 
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EAGLE VISION, 

DRIVING MUSIC IN A PECIPEPiy 
DIFFERENT KEV 





If you're an individual, you stand out 
from the crowd. You demand perform- 
ance in life and in what you choose to drive. 
That's why there's the Eagle Vision. 
Prepared to set you apart with style, re- 
sponsiveness, safety and class. 

But you've got to he ready. 

The heautiful music starts the mmute 
you huckle up. The pace picks up from 
there. Eagle Vision TSi 's performance is 
hased on a 214 horsepower 2 4- valve V6. 
Other standard TSi features include 

^SgB See limited warranties, rL'slriclions, and details at dealer. 
JSTjSSUf 'Optional equipment Eag!e\'i«ion TSi sliown. 
wumm^B^ Buckle up ft>r safety. 



four-wheel anti-lock disc hrakes and hoth 
driver side and passenger side air hags. 

Add to this already stunning package, 
available performance suspension, lux- 
urious leather-trimmed interior and the 
advanced Chrysler/ Infinity Spatial 
Imaging'" sound system, with eleven 
speakers powered hy a 120-Watt ampli- 
fier,* and you're in tune and on time for a 
performance that's nothing less than 
perfect. For more information please call 

1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. I* 

A Division of tKe CKryslcr Coqjoration 

EAGLE VISION. NOT INTENDED 
FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 
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For nearly 20 years, black-owned invest- 
ment banks operated under a "veil,"as 
W.E.B. DuBois put it. While they built 
varied portfolios in areas ranging from 
municipal, corporate and international 
finance to advisory services and asset 
management, only the finance cognoscenti recog- 
nized their skills. Those outside the world of high 
finance were largely blind to the significance of these 
minority-owned firms. 

No longer. Last year, in several unprecedented 
deals, top African-American investment banks dis- 
played their analytical and administrative bona fides 
before a broad spectrum of potential corporate and 
municipal clients. 

Their timing was perfect. Most investment banks, 
including black-owned ones, had a strong and prof- 
itable year in 1992. But it was no time for self-con- 
gratulation. The investment industry was changing, 
black-owned firms included. Increasingly, firms took 
one of two paths: Some tried covering a spectrum 
from corporate and municipal finance to individual 
stock dealing, while others refined specializations in 
high-profit niches. 

The trend did not surprise the CEOs of black invest- 
ment banks. The entrepreneurs who run these firms 
are Wall Street veterans. They know that adapt or die 
is an everyday survival tactic. And their firms' relative 
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youth and size may give them an 
petition. Many black firms were 
or slightly after the 1987 Wall 
Street crash and grew slowly 
and steadily, building expertise 
in a variety of carefully chosen 
areas. Unlike their larger com- 
petitors, they did not overex- 
tend themselves in staff or 
expenditures and, thus, did not 
need to trim back. 

Several black investment 
banks are full-service national 
firms, providing financial 
advice, selling securities and 
underwriting bonds and stocks 
for municipalities and, increas- 
ingly, corporations and institu- 
tions. Others are firms that 
focus tightly on underwriting 
issues in such areas as region- 
ally based public finance or 
mortgage-backed securities. 

Most are looking for syner- 
gies with other minority- or 
women-owned companies. 
Who knows? Perhaps some- 
day, a black investment bank 



edge over the com- 
founded just before 



After years 
o-p laboring 
in relative 
obscurity, blaci 
investment 
banks take 
the spotlight 
by doing 
u n precedented 
deals. 
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may team up with a black commercial or savings 
bank to sell stock. 

A Breakthrough Year 

In 1992, lower interest rates contributed to record- 
breaking municipal business nationwide. This year, 
many firms expect municipal work to soar with the 
unfolding of the Clinton Administration's plans to 



INVESTMENT BANKING TERMS 

Investment Bank: Financial firm serving as an intermediary between corporations 
and municipalities (looking to issue securities to raise money) and investors. 
Investment banks advise both sellers and buyers on the terms of the issue before 
j^and after the sale. This includes advice in areas such as pricing or setting interest 
rates. Most investment banks also act as brokers and dealers. They can buy and 
sell securities for institutional and individual investors. 

Lead, Senior or Book-Running Manager: This is the most-coveted position. The 
lead investment bank manages the deal, setting its terms and deciding how the 
securities will be distributed for sale. The senior manager or group of co-senior 
managers usually keep most of the bonds for themselves and parcel out smaller 
shares to other banks serving as co-managers. The more you sell, the more you 
make. 

Underwriter: The investment bank assuming the risk of buying a new issue of 
securities (i.e. stocks and bonds) from a corporation or municipality. This bank sells 
the securities to the public either directly or through dealers. The investment bank 
profits from the difference between the price paid for the securities and the price it 
receives from selling the securities to the public. 

Underwriting Syndicate: A group of investment banks that sells securities 

together, thereby minimizing risk and broadening the sales distribution. 

Bonds: These are interest-bearing corporate or govGrnment securities Corporato 

or municipal bond issuers must pay the bondholder a specific sum of money at set 

intervals and repay the loan's principal amount at its maturity. 

Stocks: Investment banks serve as underwriters for corporate stock offerings used 

to raise capital. 

Mortgage-Backed Securities: Lenders, such as commercial banks or mortgage 
lending companies, sell securities to government agencies including the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and the Federal Home Loan Mortgage Association 
and investment banks. The banks and agencies repackage large numbers of 
jj^^^^^^^^^^^^d^^^secuTT^^^^^n^ to investors. 

rebuild the country's crumbling infrastructure. Low 
interest rates also render corporate financing or refi- 
nancing attractive. Last year, several black invest- 
ment banks made inroads in corporate finance, advi- 
sory services and in the mortgage-backed securities 
business. But with more cities trying to diversify their 
underwriters and more black officials in decision- 
making roles, municipal finance was still the busiest 
sector. The top 100 investment banks underwrote 
9,668 new long-term municipal issues, excluding pri- 
vate placements and nonprofit issues, worth $221.7 
billion in 1992. Three blackfirms — Grigsby Brandford 
& Co. Inc., Pryor, McClendon, Counts & Co. Inc. and 



W.R. Lazard & Co. — were in this elite group. They led 
a total of 35 municipal issues worth $1 .4 billion. 

All investment banks benefited from lower interest 
rates, according to Wardell R. Lazard, CEO of New 
York City-based W.R. Lazard (No. 3 on the BE invest- 
ment bank UST). Projects became feasible as inter- 
est rates dropped and municipal issuance grew, 
forcing cash-poor cities and states to borrow in 
order to keep operating. 

Last year, the 13 firms on the BE INVESTMENT BANK 
UST co-managed 812 long-term municipal issues 
worth $107 billion. But their CEOs want more than full 
credit as part of a pool of underwriters. They want 
their firms to be selected to lead deals. Why? The 
lead or book-running manager chooses the issue's 
co-managers and decides how many bonds each 
gets. In most instances, the senior manager or group 
of co-senior managers keep the majority of the 
bonds and parcel out smaller shares to co-man- 
agers. The more you sell, the more you make: 
Investment firms profit from the spread between 
money paid for bonds and their selling price. 

In 1992, however, there were several break- 
throughs. The main one was the city of Denver's 
choice of Pryor, McClendon, Counts (No. 2 on the BE 
INVESTMENT BANK UST) to lead-manage its nearly 
$400 million airport debt package. It was the largest 
municipal finance deal ever led by a black-owned 
firm. Farther west, San Francisco-based Grigsby 
Brandford (No. 1 on the BE investment bank ust), 

made good on its promise to shift steadily from co- 
manager to senior manager status and, in the 
process, beat out larger competitors. In January 
1 992, it became the first black firm to lead-manage an 
issuance for the San Francisco Public Utility 
Commission, besting PaineWebber Inc. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. to win a $107 million water 
revenue bond refinancing. Atthe time, Thomas Elzey, 
general manager of the Public Utility Commission for 
the city and county of San Francisco, said Grigsby 
Brandford created a structure with the greatest level 
of savings. "This showed that they are clearly in the 
league with the big boys in terms of quality and tech- 
nical proficiency," Elzey asserts. 

Grigsby Brandford also hit the bull's-eye in 
Southern California. Rrst it senior-managed a $107.8 
million Los Angeles County Transportation 
Commission deal for a historic all-female and minor- 
ity-owned underwriting team. Then Grigsby 
Brandford ran the books on a $75 million financing for 
the San Diego Gas & Electric Co., structuring the 
transaction so that its client received a lower than 
expected interest rate. This money-saving transac- 
tion attracted notice and clients. 

Unfortunately, most black firms do not get these 
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We Have What It 
TakesTo Grow Strong, 
Healthy Plants. 





Land, labor and capital. 

The very elements of manufacturing are 
the very reasons to manufacture in Virginia. 

Land? More than 640 industrial sites 
are currently available. In every city, town 
and rural area in the state. 

Labor? Virginia is a right-to- work state. 
Our workers are born with a great work 
ethic. And bred to operate in today's highly 
automated factories. 

Eighty-four Virginia colleges and universities 
are available to upgrade workers' skills. Many 
will conduct classes right in your own factory. 

What's more, the Virginia Department of 



Economic Development will help recruit and 
train your workers for you absolutely free. 

Which brings us to the subject of capital: 
you won't need as much. Land is relatively 
inexpensive. Labor costs are moderate. And 
corporate income taxes have increased only 
once in 40 years. 

For details, call or send in the coupon. 
And move to where the plants are greener. 



r: 



Name 

Title 

Ci)nipai\y 
Address _ 
City 



State 



Zip , 



April Yuung, Dircctiir, Department of Economic Development, 
no. R« 798, Richmond, Virginia 23206-0798. 



L. 



1-804-371-8202 
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RMC's 
F*ryor 
says a 
"Firm's 
ability to 
sell its 
bonds 
means 
more 
than how 

kmuch 
I pita I it 
has. 




PMC led a record- 
setting municipal 
deal for the city of 
Denver. 



opportunities. Newark, 
N.J. -based Securities 
Data Co. Inc., which 
tracks financial informa- 
tion, reported that, in 1992, 
Grigsby Brandford placed 
58th with $552 million, 
Pryor, McClendon, Counts 
was 61st with $484.9 mil- 
lion and W.R. Lazard was 
73rd with $349.7 million, 
among the top TOO senior 
managers in long-term 
new municipal issues. By 
contrast, industry leader 
Goldman, Sachs man- 
aged 311 issues worth $28 
billion. 

Nathan A. Chapman, 
CEO of the Baltimore- 
based Chapman Co. (No. 
9 on the BE INVESTMENT 
BANK LIST) was not wor- 
ried by the gap. Last year, 
he forecasted "increasing opportunities for minori- 
ties to run transactions. [Once], the challenge was 
just to get in on a manager level." 

Taking Finance To The Next Level 

The most frequent excuse as to why minority- 
owned firms are not book managers is that they do 
not have enough capital. Firms are liable for unsold 
bonds and must be able to pay for them. But is this 
factor overplayed? In large municipal issuances, a 
senior management group divides the liability. The 
bonds are premarketed for customers ready to buy, 
and If some are unsold, the senior managers each 
take a share. 

The goal is to sell all your bonds. And that is why 
Malcoimn Pryor, CEO of Pryor, McClendon, Counts, 
says, "It's more important to have good salespeople 
and traders than to have capital. You can have $1 bil- 
lion in capital, but if you don't have people who can 
structure, trade and sell, it won't matter." 

Tennessee Valley Authority executive vice presi- 
dent and CFO William F. Malec believes that using 
black firms for its offerings — which start at $500 mil- 
lion — makes sense. "I go to whomever is selected 
lead manager and tell them to contact all interested 
firms," explains Malec. "It doesn't cost you a penny 
to invite [black] firms in if they participate on the 
deal's terms, and you have expanded the market for 
your securities. I can't understand why others don't 
see this. " 

Clearly, black firms are not blind to new business. 



Last year, several widened regional niches. One, 
Howard Gary & Co. (No. 7 on the BE INVESTMENT BANK 
LIST), participated in 35 deals. More than 90% of them 
were public finance-related and occurred in either 
Florida or Texas. The firm senior-managed one deal 
and co-senior-managed eight 

On the West Coast, Charles A. Bell Securities Corp. 
(No. 6 on the BE INVESTMENT BANK UST), has become 
well known for structuring and marketing transporta- 
tion-related issues. In 1992, the San Francisco-based 
firm was financial adviser on three major transporta- 
tion bond underwritings. It also competed against 
larger majority firms to become financial adviser to 
the Riverside (Calif.) County Transportation 
Commission. Last January, Bell Securities won the 
two-year renewable contract. 

Federal and affiliated agencies tried to catch up to 
state and local municipalities in broadening opportu- 
nities in 1992. For example, last September, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association (Fannie 
Mae) unveiled "Access." This program added six 
black firms to its 48-member debenture selling group 
and created a 10-point plan for the firms to under- 
write discount notes, long-term debentures and 
notes, mortgage-backed securities and real estate 
mortgage investment conduits (REMICs). The firms 
became medium-term note agents, earning full sell- 
ing commissions, with opportunities to earn partial 
fees on the agency's residential finance securities. 

The group included M.R. Beal & Co. (No. 4 on the 
BE INVESTMENT BANK UST), New Orleans-based Doley 
Securities Inc. (No. 8 on the be investment bank uST), 
Grigsby Brandford, W.R. Lazard, Pryor McClendon, 
Counts and Utendahl Capital Partners, LP. (The latter 
firm was founded in May 1992 and, because it hadn't 
been in business for a year as of Dec. 31, was not eli- 
gible for the BE INVESTMENT BANK LIST.) In the last 
three months of 1992, the sextet handled $2.2 billion 
of Fannie Mae business, co-managing three real 
estate deals and issuing medium-term notes. 

The Resolution Trust Corp. (RTC) was another 
source of steady business. The RTC's charge to over- 
see the management and sale of failed savings and 
loans contains a federal mandate to provide opportu- 
nities for minority- and women-owned companies. 
This may be one of the main reasons why black 
investment bank activity grew in the mortgage- 
backed securities sector. 

Even so the black/white business gap remained 
immense. In 1992, Securities Data recorded that 1,001 
mortgage-backed securities issuances worth $377.8 
billion were done with full creditto 23 book managers. 
The same year, six black-owned investment banks: 
Pryor, McClendon, Counts; Utendahl Capital 
Partners; W.R. Lazard; Laidlaw & Mead (a wholly 
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Maskamorphosis 



Calvin B.Jones 



An Exceptional Work Of Art 
Now Available Through An Exceptional Offer. 



The Beefeater Art of Good Taste series is an artistic 
celebration of Afric;in American culture. So w're ver\- pleased 
to announce that one of the most popular paintings from 
that series is available as a beautifully reproduced poster. 

The piece, "Miiskamorphosis" by noted African 

American artist, Calvin B. Jones, is based on the powerful 
symbolism of an ancient Senufo (Liberian) mask. It cele- 
brates the courage of African people who reclaimed their 
heritage after being taken from their homeland and 
brought to the U.S. as slaves. 

Proceeds from net sales will go to the Hiram Walker 



Foundation for grants supporting community arts projects, 
as well as minority' scholarships in culinar\' sciences, 
hospitality and retail management. 

These 18" x 23" posters are suitable for framing, 
and would make a thoughttlil gift. Only a limited number 
are available at $10 each (plus $2 shipping and handling, 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax). So don't delay. 

To receive a complimentan,^ brochure and ordering 
information, write The Hiram Walker Foundation, "The 
Beefeater Collection," RO. Box 2052, Elgin, IL 60121 or 
call toll-fr^e 1-800-854-4854. 



BEEFEATER 



Beefeater Diy Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. 47% Alc/W. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Farmington Hills, MI C 1993 
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owned subsidiary of W.R. Lazard); Doley Securities 
Inc.; M.R. Beal & Co.; and Washington, D.C.-based 
Ewing Capital Inc. also underwrote issues. But the 
black firms did not lead-manage any deals. They par- 
ticipated in just 74 issues worth S35.4 billion. 

RTC senior securitization specialist Sandra 
Nobles tries to put a positive spin on the gap. First, the 
RTC was notthe source of all of the mortgage-backed 
securities issuances, she observes. Second, Nobles 
says, the RTC averaged two to three mortgage- 
backed securities issuances per month and a minor- 
ity-owned firm was often co-manager. That's nice, 
but every investment banker knows running deals 
garners more money and respect. 

Strides, albeit small ones, are being made in pub- 
lic finance. Rutin 1992, black investment banks were 
still bit players in major corporate equity offerings. 
These underwritings may involve a new company's 
initial public offering or a stock offering by an existing 
company. A syndicate of investment bankers pur- 
chases shares from the issuer and resells them for a 
profit to investors. Black investment banks usually 



sell shares for the issuee's underwriters. In 1992, for 
example, Camden, N.J.-based Sturdivant & Co. Inc. 
(No. 12 on the BE INVESTMENT BANK UST) participated 
in more than 30 corporate equity offerings for such 
companies as GTE, Westinghouse and RJR Nabisco. 

But serving as a small part of a selling group means 
your firm has no financial liability and will not share in 
the syndicate residuals of the offering. At press time, 
no minority-owned investment bank had been senior 
manager in a major corporate equity transaction. 

Unfortunately, even companies much smaller than 
the 1,000 largest public corporations ignore black 
investment banks. This includes black corporations. 
In October 1991, BET Holdings Inc., the parent com- 
pany of Black Entertainment Television (BET) and 
Emerge and YSB magazines went public, and black 
investment banks such as Doley Securities sold 
shares. But BET— a BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 com- 
pany — chose two white firms to co-lead its initial 
public offering. It's a Catch-22: The big firms are bet- 
ter known and have more contacts and capital. 

Pryor, McClendon, Counts did not wait for an invi- 



Bi. inim UNKS 



RANK 


COMPANY 


LOCATION 


CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


SENIOR-MANAGED 

ISSUES* 
(Millions of dollars) 


CO-MANAGED 
ISSUES* 
(Billions of dollars) 


1 


GRIGSBY BRANDFORD Er CO. INC. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 


CALVIN B. GRIGSBY 


1981 


S577.0 


S32.9 


2 


PRYOR, McCLENOON, COUNTS b CO. INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MALCOMN D. PRYOR 


1981 


S554.8 


848. 1 


3 


W. R. LAZARD b CO. 


NEW YORK. NY 


WARDELL R. LAZARD 


1985 


S349.7 


$28.4 


4 


M. R. BEAL b CO. 


NEW YORK, NY 


BERNARD B. BEAL 


1988 


8117.8 


S32.8 


5 


APEX SECURITIES INC. 


HOUSTON, TX 


RICHARD M. RAMIREZ 


1987 


$ 51.2 


S 6.8 


6 


CHARLES A. BELL SECURITIES CORP. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CA 


CHARLES A. BELL 


1986 


S 9.9 


S 1.9 


7 


HOWARD GARY b CO. 


MIAMI. FL 


HOWARD V. GARY 


1980 


$ 4.7 


S 2.1 


8 


DOLEY SECURITIES INC. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


HAROLD E. DOLEY 


1978 


_** 


$ 6.2 


9 


THE CHAPMAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD 


NATHAN A. CHAPMAN 


1986 


** 


S 5.1 


10 


WELDON, SULLIVAN, CARMICHAEL b CO. 


DENVER, CO 


ENNIS HUDSON 


1988 


»• 


S 2.5 


11 


UNITED DANIELS SECURITIES INC. 


NEW YORK, NY 


WILLIE L. DANIELS 


1984 


•* 


S 2.4 


12 


STURDIVANT b CO. INC. 


CAMDEN, NJ 


RALPH A. STURDIVANT 


1988 


** 


S 1.6 


13 


WARD b ASSOCIATES INC. 


ATLANTA, GA 


FELKER W. WARD JR. 


1988 


** 


S 1.3 


•This is for all issues, including municipal, agency, corporate and mongage-backed securities tor year ending Dec. 31,1 992. 

"These investment banks did not participate as senior managers for municipal, agency, corporate and mortgage-backed securities for year ending Dec. 31, 1992. 
Source: Securities Data Co Inc . Newark. N,J,. 1993, 
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tation. Last year, the investment bank served as 
underwriter and principal distributor for the Atlanta 
Growth Fund, a new mutual fund primarily made up of 
Atlanta-based companies' stocks. The fund, which 
raised $6 million through a Pryor, McClendon, 
Counts-led public offering, pioneered the method of 
using stocks in companies from a given city as an 
investment vehicle. 

There are other ways for firms to expand. One is to 
hire staff with well-respected expertise. For example, 
M.R. Beal hired Raoul L Carroll, the former president 
of Ginnie Mae, to oversee its core public and corpo- 
rate finance business. It didn't hurt that Ginnie Maes 
are the world's most widely traded mortgage-backed 
securities. It also hired Ronald F. Cassinari, a consis- 
tent member of Institutional Investor's All-America 
Research Team, to head equity trading. 

Another New York City-based firm, W.R. Lazard, 
not only beefed up its senior management but also 
worked hard at creating a pool of future colleagues 
and clients. Last year, the firm hired Kenneth Glover, 
formerly a managing director of the Drexel, Burnham, 
Lambert & Co., as vice chairman and chief adminis- 
trative officer. And, the firm held its fourth annual "A 
Day on Wall Street" for high school seniors (see 
cover story, "Stocks 'R' Us," May 1993). 

Global Business 

By and large, black investment bankers did not 
bemoan their opportunities in 1992 — some even 
expanded globally. Two firms looked to Africa. Last 
July, M.R. Beal, an investment company, connected 
more than 40 asset and pension fund managers with 
an African Development Bank (ADB) delegation that 
sought new financing. The New York City-based firm 
also set up M.R. Beal International, a wholly owned 
subsidiary, in Dakar, Senegal. At the same time, 
Doley Securities strengthened its African link. First it 
was sole agent for an ADB $100 million medium-term 
note private placement The firm, whose founder, 
Harold E. Doley Jr., was U.S. executive director to the 
ADB from 1983 to 1985, also hosted the Republic of 
Zambia's President Frederick J.T. Chiluba on an 
investment-seeking mission to the United States. 

Meanwhile Rodney G. Ellis, director of the 
Houston-based Apex Securities Inc. (No. 5 on the BE 
INVESTMENT BANK LIST), also looked beyond the 
United States. He led a trade mission to Mexico and 
executed equity trades for European-based compa- 
nies. These deals were important he said, because 
"we have to think globally. It's not enough to do busi- 
ness in Detroit or Dallas." 

It appears that black investment banks have lifted 
their veil and are ready for an expanding world of 
customers. □ 
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|/ Quality 

✓ Safety 

✓ Cost 



Focusing on these fundamentals has positioned John Deere as the world's 
leading producer of agricultural equipment and a top producer of industrial 
and lawn and grounds care equipment. 

As a minority and/or woman-owned business, your focus on these funda- 
mentals has also contributed to your reputation and growth. 

If your standards of operation are as high as ours, we invite you to explore 
becoming our next Partner In Progress. We're looking for suppliers whose 
expertise in quality improvement, safety enhancement and cost reduction 
has placed them in the forefr"ont of their fields. 

As opportunities for suppliers vary on an on-going basis, we regret that we 
can respond only to those inquiries that currently match our needs. If you'd 
like more information about the John Deere PARTNERS IN 
PROGRESS Supplier Program, Contact: Michael A. Bailey, 
Administrator, Government and Internal Programs, Dept. #240- 
BE, Deere & Company, John Deere Road, Moline, Illinois 61265. 




BE PART OF A 
WASHINGTON 
SUCCESS STORY 



MBA's 



The Washington Post is a Fortune 500 company with a 
reputation for excellence. We're at the pulse of the nation 
ond the world. It's cwrexciting place to work with excellent 
compensation and benefits. 

If you're a talented MBA with an interest in the medio and 
print business, and an unrelenting desire to succeed in an 
environment that encourages personal and professional 
grov^h, take a look at the Post. Our financial stability and 
scope of opportunities will open the door for you to ochieve a 
challenging and rewarding career. 

Whether your background is in sales, marketing, production, 
technology or other disciplines, we want your best ideas and 
efforts to nelp grow our business. 

Send your resume in complete confidence to: 

Carl Williams 
Manager of Employment 
and Equal Employment Opportunity 
The Washington Post 

1150 15th St., NW . — 
Washington, DC 2007J,„,^j.....<.'Cr** 





WE'RE LOOKING FOR DEDICATED PEOPLE, 
LIKE RENE NOURSE. 

As a board member and financial officer of a local clients choose the financial opportunities that 

social services oi^anization, Rene Nourse WT] i AT ^^^^ meet their needs. <^ "Dean Witter sup- 
knows the importance of dedicating time to I ir /\ i ports my efforts every step of the way with its 



community responsibility, coo As a Dean i rrrrimT^Tv ^^^^ resources. It's great to work for a firm 
Witter Account Executive, Ren6 brings \A/ I I I 1^ K lhat is dedicated to putting its clients' 
the same dedication to helping her T T 1 1 1 JJl I interests first - and shows it." 



If you believe your professional experience will translate into success as a Dean Witter 
Account Executive, please send your resume to Dean Witter, Account Executive Recruitment 
Department, Box BE, Two World Trade Center, 44th Floor, New York, NY 10048 

Dean Wuter is an equal opportunity employer. © 1993 Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. 
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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 



CITY OP CHICAGO 



RICHARD M. DALEY 



MAYOR 



June, 1993 



Greetings: 

One of the top priorities of my administration is to ensure 
the opportunity for economic growth for all Chicagoans. In that 
spirit, I am heartened by the success of the partnerships that the 
City has entered into with our African-American population — 
particularly, African-American-owned small businesses. 

Over the past five years, our African-American community has 
charted a steady stream of progress as reflected by the growing 
number of African-American-owned small businesses and African- 
American professionals. We recognize the contributions that these 
professionals have made and continue to make in every field, and I 
am proud of my record of attracting many of them for service in our 
City government. 

As a national and international hub of trade, Chicago is home 
to many Fortune 500 companies including Ameritech, Amoco, Quaker 
Oats and CNA Insurance. As competitive minority vendors and 
suppliers, our African-American community offers unique 
opportunities for companies such as these. 

The American Dream is truly becoming a reality for many in the 
community, as highlighted in this special section of Black Enterprise 
Magazine. This section focuses on the many opportunities that the 
City offers African-American business owners and professionals, and 
features stories of success in both the public and private sectors. 

The City of Chicago is in tune with the African-American 
community, its workforce, and business segment. We want to thank 
Black Enterprise Magazine for providing a forum in which we can show 
the rest of the country's African-American small business owners, 
professionals and entrepreneurs that Chicago is second to none in 
offering opportunities for both professional and business growth. 



Sincerely, 




CHICAGO! 



AT THE CENTER 



OF CHANGE IN THE NATION 




BECAUSE ONLY BY 
CELEBRATING CULTURE 
CAN WE HOPE TO 
INSPIRE ART. 

Whether made with words, images or music, art resonates through 
Hispanic Hfe. Recording our experience, reveanng our humanity, depicting 
our soul. It can soothe or excite, enlighten or entertain, constantly compelling 
us to look and listen. 

At Kraft General Foods, we're proud to help bring the visions and 
sounds of ethnic culture to the community Not only helping people to 
experience the art of others, but inspiring the artists themselves. 

Because only through the celebration of art can we begin to understand 
what makes us human. 

KR\FT GENERAL FOODS 




SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



ention the name Chicago to anyone who isn't from 



there and it will likely conjure up a half-dozen predictable 
responses: "The Windy City," " The Chicago Fire," "That 
Toddlin' Town," "The City of Broad Shoulders," "The City . 



That Works." 



These old characterizations cloud the reality of what 
the city of Chicago is today: an international metropolis, 
a thriving center of commerce and culture at the center 



of the nation. 
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tPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTIOJ 



The Chicago of the 1990s stands 
as a symlx)l of change and progress. It 
has the nation's busiest airport, three 
of the world's tallest buildings and tlie 
largest commodities and futures 
exchange. Out of the ashen remains of 
an infamous fire of a century ago, a 
continually growing downtown distrit t 
of designer skyscrapers now graces 
the lakefront. 

The heart of this gateway to the 
heartland is Chicago's people, a 
diverse population of 2.8 million, 
representing a cultural cornucopia of 
the world. Their collective 
personalities are the ingredients of l lie- 
city's unique character. Proud but 
unpretentious. Determined and 
defiant. The salt of the earth 
and the sweat of the brow. A 
working-class thirst quenched 
by the sweet taste of success. 

Chicago is best-known 
for its "can do" spirit, and it 
continues to lure fortune 
seekers with its promise to 
reward hard work. The 
appeal for decades has been 
the manpower needs of 
manufacturing. Faaories and 
mills attracted workers from 
the eastern and southern part 
of the nation, as well as from 
Eastern Europe. Molten .steel 
molded by the mettle of an 
ethnic melting pot. 

If diversity is the 
watchword of tomorrow's workplace, 
then Chicago is a model of ethnic 
enterprise in action. Spread out across 
its 228 square miles are "nation 
neighborhoods." As different groups 
were pushed or drawn to certain 
sections of town, the.se ethnic enclaves 
grew. The city boasts the largest Polish 
population outside of Europe, one of 
the most diverse Hispanic 
communities in the United States, and 



Commissioner 
Valerie Jarrett, 

Department of 

Planning and 
Development, is 

enthusiastic 
about the city's 

$3.5 billion 
in new projects. 




CHICAGO! 

AT THE CENTER 
OF CHANGE IN THE NATIOI 



the second-largest African- American 
population in the country. Constituting 
39*% of the residents and numbering 
just over 1 million, black Chicagoans 
are, in fact, the largest ethnic block in 
the city. 

The economic and entrepreneurial 
significance that African-Americans 
would play in the history of Chicago 
was evident even in the beginning. 
The city was founded in the late 1700s 
by a i^lack trader, Jean Baptiste Pointe 
du Sable, who established a settlement 
on the banks of the Chicago River. It is 
also symbolic that his was the first 
trading establishment and prophesied 
what is now called the capital of black 
business. 

At the turn of the 20th 
century, as millions of 
southern blacks began 
migrating North in search of a 
better life, Chicago seemed 
like a haven of hope. It 
offered work, large black 
communities on the south 
and west sides of the city and 
living role models of African- 
Americans as business- 
people, politicians and other 
professionals. 

ATTHE CENTER 
OF COMMERCE 

What still atmicts African- 
Americans to Chicago today? 
Why would one leave the 
cities of the Northeast or South to 
establish new roots here and struggle 
with die city's sometimes wicked 
weather and the remnants of racial 
polarization? 

Chicago's appeal is not much 
different than it was during the Great 
Black Migration of a hundred years 
ago. Here, one can still find jobs, solid 
working- and middle-class 
communities and examples of black 
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Philip Morris is not only the world's largest packaged con- 
sumer goods company, we're the best. 

We make it our business to produce the highest quality prod- 
ucts at the best possible price and to buy our goods and 
services from the best possible suppliers. 

Last year, Philip Morris was one of the largest corporate pur- 
chasers from minority businesses in the United States — a 
distinction that has made us proud and profitable. If your 
standards of quality are as high as ours, we could both be in 
business. . , * « 

For an application and information please write: Philip Morris 
Minority Vendor Task Force, Philip Morris Incorporated, 120 
Park Avenue Floor 17-H, New York, New York 10017-5592. 
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Philip Morris U.S.A. 
Philip Morris International Inc. 
Kraft General Foods 
Miller Brewing Company 
Philip Morris Capital Corporation 
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achievement that continue to inspire. 
Chicago offers fertile earth in which to 
plant dreams and bear faiit. 

Becoming a world-class city ha 
been a struggle for Chicago. As the 
nation's traditional manufacturing ba.se 
eroded over the past 30 years, Chicago 
could have easily followed the fate of 
its sister cities in the Midwest's Rust 
Belt. But unlike Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cleveland and Gary, Ind., Chicago 
adapted and grew. It orchestrated its 
recovery by nurturing and holding on 
to those manufacturing companies, 
such as Navistar International Corp., 
which were determined to stay and 
survive, while attracting emerging firms 
that will meet the financial and 
technological needs of the future. 

The city, once known for its 
pungent .stockyards and smoke-stacked 
factories, is now home for high-tech 
communications giants Motorola 
and MCI, The food indu.stry is 
well represented by Quaker Oats, 
McDonald's, Kraft, General Mills, 
Nabisco and Sara Lee. 

Chicago's prominence in the 
financial community is 
recognized worldwide with the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade at the hub 
of the world's commodities and futures 
businesses. Chicago is also home to 
CNA Insurance, Allstate, First Chicago 
Bank, Continental Bank and First 
National Bank. Ameritech, Amoco and 
United Airlines, three firms from the 
BiACK ENTERPRISE 1992 li.sting of "Best 
Places For Blacks To 'Work," are also 
based in the Windy City, 

More than 80 of the nation's largest 
public companies are headquartered in 
the Chicagoland area, that area which 
encompasses the city and its 
surrounding suburbs. Chicago's claim 
of ly^ing at the center of the Midwe.st's 
industrial revival is buttressed by the 
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More than 80 of 

the nation's 
largest companies 
are based in the 
Chicago area and 
the region is 
enjoying an 
industrial revival. 




CHICAGO'S 
EMPLOYMENT PROFILE 
(by industry) 

Source: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Chicagoland 
Chamber of Commerce 
Economic Research and 
Statistics Division 
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fact that nearly two-third's of the 
nation's gross domestic product is 
produced within a 500-mile radius. 

Chicago also has an enviable share 
of highly educated professionals and 
skilled trade workers. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 28% of the 
metro Chicago labor force worked in 
service sector jobs, 24% worked in 
trade, 17% in manufacairing and 9% in 
finance, insurance and real estate. 

Chicago is headquarters to several 
black professional and fraternal 
groups that facilitate the networking 
activities of the city's growing ranks of 
businesspeople. The National Black 
MBA Association, the Black 
Entertainment and Sports kiwyers 
As.s(Kiation, Alpha Kappa Alpha 
Sororities and the American Health and 
Beauty Aids Institute, the trade 
as.sociation for black beauty and hair 
care manufacturers, are just a few. 

THE CITY WITH BROAD 
SHOULDERS REBUILDS 

The city is moving aggressively to 
meet the challenges of further 
growth, with $3.5 billion in 
con.struction and infra.structure 
projects already in the works. "We 
lave more public projects than 
perhaps any other city," says Valerie 
Jarrett, commissioner of the city's 
Department of Planning and 
Development. One is the expansion of 
the McCormick Place Convention 
Center, already the largest of its kind in 
Noith America. As the meetings and 
exposition capital of the world, the city 
plays host to more than 3 million 
conventioneers and trade show 
attendees annually. The renovated 
facility is expected to add 11,000 new 
permanent jobs and an additional S80 
million in tax revenues. 

This year, several black 
professional and social organizations 
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are planning major conventions in 
Chicago, including the National 
Conference of Black Lawyers. 

Another recently completed project 
is the newly built Comiskey Park, 
home of baseball's Chicago White Sox. 
In 1991, Peter C. B. Bynoe, executive 
director of the Illinois Sports Facilities 
Autliority, was instrumental in bringing 
the $150 million .stadium project in 
under budget. Bynoe, the former 
managing general partner of the 
Denver Nuggets who sold his share of 
the basketball franchi.se la.st year, is 
now looking to keep his energy and 
dollars at home. 

"I'd like to focus on something in 
Chicago," says Bynoe. "I'd like to get 
involved with a group of 
partners in buying and selling 
companies." 

Construction projects such 
as McCormick Place, 
Comiskey Park and the 
development of the Navy Pier 
recreational area have 
provided work for minority 
contracting fimis. Chicago has 
an ordinance requiring that 
25% of the dollar amount of 
all projects be allocated to 
minority businesses and 5% to 
those owned by women. This 
set-aside was first established 
by the late Mayor Harold 
Washington as an executive 
order, and approved as an 
ordinance under the present 
administration of Richard M. Daley jr. 

Jarrett, who also worked in the 
Washington Administration, says the 
enactment of the ordinance is an 
example of how initiatives loegun by 
Washington, Chicago's first African- 
American mayor, are being continued 
by Mayor Daley. 

"I believe that Chicago will never 
be the same after Harold Washington. " 
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.says Jarrett. "He tally was a turning 
point for the city. But you can never 
really go back. The question is, will we 
go forward? I believe we have." 

There is no doubt about the 
impact that Mayor Washington had on 
improving the city's relationship with 
minority businesses. The change was 
particularly important to African- 
American law firms given the 
opportunity to handle underwriting for 
the city's bond issues. There are some 
in the black community who feel that 
more progress cannot be made 
without an African-American heading 
City Hall. Jarrett disagrees with that 
notion. 

"The misconception may be that 
something has changed 
because we no longer have a 
black mayor. But once you 
review Mayor Daley's record 
and the X)'pc of initiatives that 
he has taken, it's apparent 
that what was started under 
Harold Washington 
remains-and in many cases 
has improved." 

One major sign of 
progress cKcurred in 1990, 
when the city made history 
by putting together an all- 
minority finance team to 
handle a .$50 million 
mimicipal tend i.ssue. "The 
seeds were planted in the 
Washington Administration, 
cultivated in the Sawyer Administration 
and actually bore fruit in the Daley 
Administration, " according to Ellen E. 
Douglass, an attorney with Carney & 
Brothers Ltd., a black-owned law firm 
that served as the underwriter's 
coimsel. New York-ba.sed inve.stinent 
bank M.R. Beal & Co. was the senior 
manager of the bond issue. The bonds 
were u.sed to purchase equipment, 
including library books, ambulances. 
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The "K" 

ris for Kmart. 
With its own 
iH-house minority 
business team, Kmart 
has created a unique 
support system that helps 
minority entrepreneurs promote 
their product or service. So far, 
through the Kmart support system, 
over 500 minority vendors and buyers 
have become successful partners. 
And because they're a part of the 
Kmart family, their products are 
sold in over 2,300 stores. 
So, if you have a product 
or service to sell, 
Kmart's minority 
business team 

will suit 
%^ you to 
a"K'.' 



For more information contact: 

KMART MINORITY OPPORTUNITY DEPARTMENT 

3100 West Big Beover Road, Troy, Michigan 48084-3163 
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Cast a tropical spell with Fashion , f 
Fair's "Spring Paradise" collection. 
Seashell Pink, Mango and Rum Paradise 
brighten your lips and nails; Golden 
Sunset, Warm Sand and Sunlit Rose bring a 
blush to your cheeks. Now at the Fashion 
Fair counter at a fine store near you. f 
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police squad cars and computers. 

Another example of the present 
Administration working successRiily 
with black -owned businesses was 
Luster Products Co.'s effort to 
consolidate two sites into a new 
170,000-square-foot plant on the 
Chicago's Southwest side. The city 
offered tax increment financing, which 
means it will pick up the tab for 
clearing the site and improving the 
infrastructure. The hair care products 
company will also benefit from state 
enterprise zone status with lower rea 
estate taxes, a sales tax exemption on 
new building materials and reduced 
state income taxes. As a result of the 
concessions, Luster will keep more 
than 300 jobs in the city. 

THE CITY THAT WORKS 

For decades, black-owned 
businesses thrived in Chicago, 
not because of government 
assistance but despite the lack 
of it. Even before the lS>OOs, 
some African-Americans 
enjoyed die prosperous life- 
style their entrepreneurial 
efforts had created. And for a 
comiTiunity whose residents 
rarely ventured downtown, 
these were the role models of 
private enterpri.se. 

The negative 
circumstances of racial 
discrimination created the 
positive result of a black 
entrepreneurial class, whose 
enterprises served the needs of black 
neighborhoods, especially on 
Chicago's South Side. Names such as 
Anthony Overton, one of the founders 
of tlie National Insurance Association 
in 1921, and Robert Abbott, founder 
and editor of the Chicago Defender, 
were as well-known to everyone as 
the businesses that made them 
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wealthy. As pioneers they established a 
egacy of leadership that would 
influence otliers for decades. 

If there is a secret as to why 
Chicago has continually spawned one 
black business success story after 
another, the answer likely lies in the 
impact of these role models upon 
won id-be entrepreneurs. Newcomers 
not only were able to learn firsthand 
about the ins and outs of building a 
commercial success, but also benefited 
from the support other black businesses 
offered through organizations and a 
strong sense of solidarity. 

In 1993. black entrepreneurs 
fomied the Chicago Business League 
(CBL) to address the problems of being 
locked out of trade associations and 

having limited access to capital 
resources. Four years, later the 
CBL joined forces with the 
Cliicago Urban League to 
create the Chicago Negro 
Chamber of Commerce. Today 
the organization, which is now 
called the Cosmopolitan 
Chamber of Commerce, 
actively provides service to the 
cit\-'s minority' business 
community. 

"You have a spirit among 
black Chicagoans for 
supporting black business." 
says Edward Gardner, 
chairman of Soft Sheen 
Products Inc. The 29-year-old 
hair care products company 
reported revenues of $91.7 million in • 
1992. "The major black companies go 
out of the way to help and develop 
new and small black-owned businesses. 
The black community* really appreciates 
us giving something back to these 
businesses, and they don't forget it 
when they go to buy products." 

Today, more than 11,000 black 
businesses operate in the city. Seven of 
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these, including Soft Sheen, rank 
among the nation's largest African- 
American companies listed on the 

BIACK ENTERPRISE 100s. 

A Chicago business legend, John 
H. Johnson, founder and chairman of 
Johason Publishing Co., celebrated the 
50th anniversary of his $274 million 
company last year. Starting with its first 
publication, Negro Digest, in 1942, 
Johnson Publishing has expanded into 
new markets while remaining the 



Chicago is liome to 
twelve of tlie 
nation's largest 
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and financial 
companies. 



year-old manufacturer of leading black 
personal and hair care products also 
ranked among the nation's largest 
black businesses. Under the 
management of CEO and Chairperson 
Joan B. Johnson, the company 
reported $46 million in revenues in 
1992. 

Like iLs distinction with hair care 
companies, Chicago is home for more 
black-owned advertising agencies than 
any other city. They include Burrell 



CHICAGO'S LEADING BLACK BUSINESS & FINANCIAL COMPANIES 



COMPANY 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


TYPE OF BUSINESS 


SALES* 


Johnson Publishing Co. 


John H. Johnson 


1942 


2,785 


Publishing; broadcasting; cosmetics; hair care 


274.1 


Soft Sheen Products 


Edward G. Gardner 


1964 


547 


Hair care products 


91.7 


Burrell Communications 


Thomas J. Burrell 


1971 


115 


Advertising; public relations; promotions 


77.0 


Johnson Products Co. 


Joan B. Johnson 


1954 


215 


Hair & personal care products 


46.0 


Luster Products Co. 


Jory Luster 


1957 


315 


Hair care products 


46.0 


Southside Ford Truck Sales 


Carl Statham 


1984 


75 


Ford automobile dealer 


41.0 


Ubm Inc. 


Sandra Dixon Jiles 


1975 


53 


General contracting, construction 


16.7 



FINANCIAL COMPANIES l/Kf 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


YEAR 
STARTED 


STAFF 


ASSETS* 


Seaway National Bank Of Chicago 


Walter E.Grady 


1965 


165 


202.0 


Independence Bank Of Chicago 


Alvin J. Boutte 


1964 


119 


137.2 


Drexel National Bank 


Alvin J. Boutte 


1989 


90 


127.7 


Illinois Service/Federal S&L Assn. of Chicago 


Thelma J.Smith 


1934 


34 


104.3 


Chicago Metropolitan Assurance Co. 


Anderson M. Schweich 


1927 


157 


58.5 


*ln millions of dollars, to the nearest thousand. As of December 31, 1992 


Source: Black Enterprise Research Dept. 









nation's largest black-owned media 
company. Johnson now publishes 
three magazines. Ebony, Jet and Ebony 
Man, and owns Fashion Fair 
Cosmetics, Supreme Beauty Products 
Co. and three radio stations. 

Johnson Products Co. Inc., the 
only black firm traded on the 
American Stock Exchange, is also 
based on in Chicago. Last year, the 39- 
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Communications, the nation's largest 
black agency, and Vince Cullers 
Advertising, the oldest. These firms are 
joined by five others that are among 
the largest black agencies: Brainstorm 
Communications, E. Morris Ltd., 
Equinox Advertising, R. J. Dale 
Advertising and Procter and Gardner. 

To help continue the tradition of 
serving as the incubator to successful 
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black enteq^rises, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce opened its first Minority 
Enteiprise Growth Assistance centei' in 
Chicago last year. The center provitics 
specialized management and technical 
services to minority-owned firms 
seeking to expand. The $1.8 million 
grant to open the center was from tlic 
Commerce Department's .Minority 
Business Development Agency. 

Another group who plans to help 
boost black economic development in 
the area is Chicago-ba.sed Ark Capital 
Management (ACM). ACM has created 
a fund-of-funds to route venture cajiita 
to minorities and women 
entrepreneurs. According to 
the fLmd's principals, Xcylur 
Stoakley, Michael Granger and 
Joyce Overly, ACM 
specializes in divereified 
private equity investments. 
Most of the investments will 
be made via partnerships with 
women and minority fund 
managers. 

AMERICA'S BLACK 
FINANCIAL CAPITAL 

Who would have thought 
when millionaire Jes,se Binga 
opened the first chartered black bank 
in America in 1908 that Chicago would 
someday be the black financial capital 
of the United States? 

Today, Chicago Ixjasts five black 
banks, thrifts and insurance 
companies. At the top of the list is 
Seaway National Bank of Chicago, liie 
largest black commercial bank in the 
nation. Walter Grady is Seaway's chief 
executive. The bank's parent company-, 
Seaway Bancshares Inc., recently 
bought out a smaller black thrift. 
Highland Community Bank. According 
to Seaway Bancshares Chairman, 
Jacoby Dickens, Seaway National's 
parent company, the company has 
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positioned itself to expand beyond its 
primary' lending markets of Chicago's 
Koseland and Chatham communities 
into growing middle-class minority 
neighlx)rhoods, such as Morgan Park 
and lieverly. 

Another banking giant in Chicago, 
Indecorp Inc., owns Independence 
Bank of Chicago and Drexel National 
Bank. Alvin J. Boutte serves as the 
chief executive of both banks. 

Independence has been a solid 
resource for black business. Says 
Kdgrick C. Johnson, president and 
chief operating officer of 

Independence: "The city's 
motto is 'the city that works.' 
That means this is a city of 
deal-makers. And that is the 
height of the entrepreneurial 
spirit." Last year. 
Independence's sister bank, 
Drexel National and the New 
York-based Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity 
Association/ College 
Retirement Equities Fund 
established a Minority 
Banking Program designed to 
stimulate the economic 
development of minority 
communities and busine.sses. 

Banks are not the only black- 
owned companies that are part of 
Chicago' s prestigious financial 
community. John W. Rogers Jr.'s asset 
management firm, Ariel Capital 
.Management Inc., has $1.9 billion 
under management. Rogers' firm 
developed the first mutual fund 
managed by African-Americans. 
Calvert-Ariel Growth Fund is worth 
$260 million. Two other leading a.s.set 
management firms are Holland Captital 
Management L.P. and The Kenwood 
Group Inc. 

Known nationally as an expert 
stockpicker, Louis A. Holland's firm 
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Last year the Act was made 
law. And it said that no one 
can discriminate against 
anyone with a disability. The 
folks at Easter Seals worked 
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has $150 million under management. 
Kenwood, headed by Barbara L. 
Bowles, has S50 million under 
management. 

THE POLITICS OF REFORM 

Chicago's original African-American 
business owners are not the only ones 
who owe much of their success to the 
fact that the city's population is still 
concentrated on the South and West 
Sides. It is these same neighborhoods 
that have produced black political 
empowerment. Numerous times 
throughout its history, black Chicago 
has backed a black candidate to 
viaory against a fractured 
white voting bloc. 

South Siders elected 
Oscar De Priest as the first 
black from the North to the 
U.S. Congress in 1928. 
Harold "Washington was 
twice-elected mayor on the 
strength of a solid bkx^ of 
unanimous black support. 
Last year, Carol Moseley 
Braun became the first 
African-American woman 
elected to the U.S. Senate. 
Along with incumbent 
Cardiss Collins, Chicago 
elected two new black 
members to the House of 
Representatives: former Black 
Panther Bobby Rush and Mel 
Reynolds. This new equation 
gives black Chicago 
tremendous political clout in 
the nation's capital. 

A SYMBOL OF CHANGE 
AND PROGRESS 

As the ranks of the black middle class 
expands, black professionals are 
crossing the border lines of the city 
into predominantly white suburban 
neigliborhoods. Black enclaves have 
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long existed in Evanston to the north 
and Beverly on the south; now the 
pusli is moving west, following many 
whites who have fled the cit\' in 
drov es in the past two decades. 

But the traditional South Side 
middle-class neighborhoods, such as 
Chatham and Hyde Park, have not lost 
their app)eal, especially for young black 
families. "Hyde Park is a safe place to 
raise a child," says Darrell Williams, 
\\ hn lives there with his wife and 19- 
inontii-old son. "I'm concerned about 
the public schools here, as I would be 
about the public schools anywhere. I 
don't think that Chicago's public 
schools are any worse. I 
wanted my son exposed to a 
diverse environment, and you 
can do that in the city." 

According to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, the median 
value of a home in Chicago is 
$77,600. Chicago's Board of 
Education reports an 
operating expense of S5,674 
per pupil. 

Williams, who is director 
of investment and 
acquisitions for Ameritech 
Development, says that no 
matter where they lived, they 
would stay connected to the 
city. "Some of the Afrocentric 
activities help provide good 
educational grounding for a 
child, and for tlie most part, 
you only get that in the city." 

Chicago has several of the 
top centers of higher 
education within the city 
borders and in surrounding suburbs. 
Says Edgrick Johnson of Independence 
Bank, "We are blessed with major 
business schools like The University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University 
(in Evanston) that provide the cit>' with 
a good supply of black professionals." 



It is in the academic communir\- 
that Chicago boasts other break- 
throughs. Dr. Dolores Cross of Chicago 
State University is one of the few lilack 
women to head a nonblack college. 

THAT TODOLIN' TOWN 

Tlie city offers a plethora of black 
CLiltviral activities year-round. Events 
such as the Bud Billikin Parade and 
the annual liiues and gospel festivals 
are greatly anticipated. These acti\ ities 
draw throngs of local 
residents as well as out-of- 
town visitors. The black 
presence at gatherings like 
the 10-day Taste of Cliicago, 
plays a significant role in 
lx)osting tourism re\ enues. 

The rich tradition of 
Chicago's Af rican-American 
artists and entertainers lives 
on in black-owned cultural 
institutions like the E.T.A. 
Theatre, the Isoljel Neal 
Gallery and The Jazz Oasis. 

The crown jewel of black 
arts and culture in the city is 
the Regal Theater. The 
landmark facility reopened in 
1987 after a $5 million 
renovation by Edward and 
Bettiann Gardner, owners of 
Soft Sheen Products. The 
2,248-seat Gothic theater 
features concerts and 
dramatic productions. Now, 
cit}' officials would like to 
lure iiKjiv black tonvcnliiJii.s 
to the city using .South Side cultur.il 
and leisure attractions. 

And Chicago isn't without its glitter 
and superstars. Talk show host/show 
biz entrepreneur Oprah Winfrey's 
Eccentric restaurant and basketball 
great Michael Jordan's restaurant, 
which bears his name, are rwo places 
to catch the rich and famous. 
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LIFE IN THE "WINDY CITY" 

About the only thing that isn't being 
seriously offered as an embellishment 
of Chicago's appeal is the weather. 
Some .say that you ju.st get used to life 
in the "windy city." Others suggest that 
nature may be looking into the matter. 
When the eastern part of the United 
States was hit by "the storm of the 
century" this past winter, Chicago 
didn't have as much as an inch of 
snow on the ground. 

And tlien there's the 
attitude that D. Michelle 
Flowers has about the city's 
climate. Shortly after she 
graduated from Winston- 
Salem State Universit}' in 
North Carolina, she knew she 
wanted to leave her native 
state and launch her career in 
the big city. 

■ I had a choice bet\\'een 
the two cities where I had 
some family members, 
Chicago or Ft. Liiuderciale, 
Fla.," she says. South Florida 
had the great weather, but 
Cliicago had everything else." 
Apparently so. She moved to 
Chicago 15 years ago. 
Flowers is co-founder, with 
James Hill, and president of 
Hill & Flowers Public 
Relations. Inc., one of the 
city's most successful black- 
owned firms in that 
busine.ss. 

Enduring a "few weeks" 

of winter is a small price to pay for all 
of the business, professional and 
cultural opportunities that the city has 
to offer. For its own part, Chicago is 
being true to character-it gives 
outsiders' misconceptions the cold 
shoulder. Chicago is much too busy 
setting its sails for the opportunities 
and challenges on the horizon. 
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I No one understands the benefits of power more than a truck company. An attitude capably put into 
1 practice in our Safari XT - a midsize van endowed with the most powerful standard engine in us class. 
> enabling you to comfortably tow up to 5.500 pounds, the best in its class.* 

Truck strengths further refined with the technology of standard 4-wheel anti-lock braking safc y. And 
r the all-weather security of available all-wheel drive. Why not call 1-800-GMC-TRUCK ( 1-800- 46;?-8782) 
I for more advantages of our QO years of experience. It could be your first step to bigger and better things. 

r**whenproi3eriyeijuippedintludingirailei passengers, cjrgoantiftiuipmenl. ^ ^ \llRujht R -d ^ 

) GMC. CMC Truck and Safari are rt^lsn-red tradenutksofGener.il Motors Corp Bui^up^ictkj' i— ."S^ S^. THE STRENGTH OF EXPERIENCE 
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(irded to outstanding Africon-Ai 
graduating in 1 993 who have been 
States college or university on o full- 



, STUDENT MUST: 

lerican high school senior; 
in the United States; 
I Point Average or better; 
Irship abilities; 

<tracurricular activities an 



Official Rules 

AWARDS ^ 

Four one-time' 
$1000) will 
high school 
accepted to 
time basis. 

TO BE EUGIBI 

• Be an Africa 

• Attend high 

• Have a 3.0 

• Demonstrate 

• Participal 
community 

• Submit on 
mendation 
ore not relative: 

HOW TO APPLY; 

Please provide thm\following in ft 
given, typed or clearly printed: 

• Name (lost, first, middle initi 

• Address and Telephone Num 

• High School Name, Address, an 

Provide the foWov/ing information, only where applicable, 
including dates for all activities and dates for offices or 
leadership positions held. 




a list of a 
^c/em ment) 

Include the nature 



ivities (e.g., music, sports, clubs, 
which you are actively involved. 

the activity, and list any offices 
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mployer's Name, Address, and Telephone Number 

Include your job title, brief job description, number of 
hours worked per week, and list your responsibilities 
(including supervisory). 

APPUCANTS MUST: 

an essay of 500 words or less on "The Value of 
Education for the African-Amencan Community." 

The essay must be dated and signed. 

DEADUNE AND WHERE TO SEND INFORMATION: 

Mail the information requested above to New York Life, 
Scholarship Contest, 51 Madison Avenue, Rm. 1 151, New 
York, New York 10010, Attention: Maria Agliato, 
postmarked no later than July 15, 1993. 



Your infomation and essay will be judged by a committee 
of business, civic, and educational leaders 
in the African-American community. 

• Scholarships will be disfributed directly to the winning students upon receipt of proof of college/university registration. Proof must be 
received by December 1 0, 1 993, or the committee will select an alternate winner. 

• Employees and agents of New York Life Insurance Company or BLACK ENTERPRISE Magazine and members of their immediate 
families are not eligible to participate. 

• Acceptance of scholarship constitutes permission to use recipient's name and/or likeness for purposes of advertising. 

• Incomplete applications will not receive consideration. 



The Company You Keep.* Your Guide to Financial, Career ana Business Success 

€ 1993 New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. All rigtits reserved. 
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The big meeting just landed in your lap. 
Now you've got to think about things like 
meeting room space, A/V requirements 
and meal functions among other things, 
to make it happen. 

By calling 1-800-274-7191, we can 

make your life easier and your meeting a big success. 

In downtown Philadelphia, in the center of it all, the new Pennsylvania Convention 
Center is nearing completion of a multi-use facility that is as state-of-the-art as 
it is user friendly. Opening in June 1993, the facility will accommodate any size 
meeting and is within walking distance of shopping, 5-star restaurants, and 
exciting historical and cultural attractions. Our experienced staff will help you 
successfully plan and execute the meeting that suddenly fell into your lap. 

Call us at 1-800-274-7191 and let us help make you the hero of the meeting. 
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Boosting the prospects of 
America's black-owned bus- 
inesses is a formidable task. 
But, in the eyes of many 
Americans, it's part of the 
challenge President Bill 
Clinton accepted when he 
pledged to "put America back 
to work. " 

Through reactions of BE 100s 
CEOs, an exclusive interview 
with Commerce Secretary 
Ron Brown and analysis by 
the BE Board of Economists, 
BLACK ENTERPRISE exam- 
ines what Clinton's crusade 
for change will mean for 

African-American workers 
and businesses. 



This mouse means business. 



The Walt Disney Company spends 
millions of dollars with 

minority suppliers. 
You could be one, too. 

Meet purchasing representatives from The 
Wah Disney Company at the Tenth Annual 
Florida MBE Trade Fair, Lake Buena Vista, 
Florida, July 15th. 



For information about the fair, call or write: 

Mr. Malik Ali, Manager, Minority Business 
Enterprise Purchasing, Walt Disney World 
Resort, EO. Box 10,000, Lake Buena Vista, 
Florida 32830-1000. (407) 828-3586. 



The ^e)^tr^i s/oc^ Company^ 

0 1992 The Walt Disney Company 
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FOR us ? 



The ball is in President Bill Clinton's economic 
court. And most Americans want to see him 
run a game-winning play, beginning with the 
passage of his investment and spending package and 
ending with a slam dunk of the nation's high jobless rate 

No one knows if the President's ideas will work. His 
team is new and the stakes are high. 



Board of 
Econom ists 
stresses 
the need 
for shared 
benefits, 
not just 
shared 
sacrifice, 
for black 
America . 



BY FRANK McCOY 
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"For the first time in 
1 2 years, African- 
Americans may be 
able to make 
a leap forward 
economically." 

Earl G. Graves 
EARL G. GRAVES LTD. 



Critics ask if Clinton's return to 
Keynesian-style economics can 
provide a fiscal jump-start without 
triggering inflation. They are also not 
sure if Americans will wait patiently 
for the money to get from Capitol Hill 
to Main Street. 

Patiently or impatiently, we have 
few choices but to wait. During his 
campaign, Clinton stressed the need 
to create a more diverse, skilled and 
competitive work force; foster new 
technologies; and refurbish our 
deteriorating physical infrastructure. 
This goal can be reached through a 
volatile mix of economic ingre- 
dients — a recipe for growth. For 
some, there will be pain from higher 
taxes; for others, discomfort from spending cuts. Yet 
most people say they are willing to accept "shared 
sacrifice." The objective for African-Americans is to 
be at the table when shared benefits are being 
parceled out. 

The current state and future of our economy 
were the primary focus of the BLACK ENTERPRISE 
Board of Economists when it convened at Earl G. 
Graves Ltd. headquarters in New York City for two 
days this past winter. The meeting was chaired by 
Editor and Publisher Earl G. Graves. The board 
discussed whether the U.S. economy is regaining its 
strength, the current economic state of black 
America, who can provide training for non-college- 



bound black youth and whether black-owned 
companies can increase youth employment. The 
board also considered the ultimate effect of the 
Reagan/Bush years on the economic progress of 
African-Americans. 

Presenting papers at the session were board 
members Andrew F. Brimmer, Margaret C. Simms, 
Edward D. Irons and David H. Swinton. Marcus 
Alexis, Courtney N. Blackman, Gerald D. Jaynes and 
Bernard E. Anderson also participated in the 
discussion. Leading the discussion. Graves 
observed that for the first time in 12 years, African- 
Americans may be able to make a leap forward 
economically — if the program they follow is clear, 
focused and prescriptive. 

The Clinton Plan Begins To Move 

Prospects for overall U.S. economic growth are 
mixed. On the positive side, U.S. economic activity 
should grow moderately in 1993 and pick up speed 
during the next two years, says Andrew F. Brimmer, 
president of Washington, D.C.-based Brimmer & Co. 
Inc., an economic and financial consulting firm. 
According to Brimmer, most of the growth will stem 
from the types of programs likely to be adopted by 
the Clinton Administration and Congress. The 
downside: While output will rise noticeably through 
1995, employment — the economic barometer 
Americans most watch and care about — will 
increase more slowly. 

Naysayers question the impact of Clinton's 
activist economic policy, criticizing its reliance on 



C COMPANIES 
MORE REVENUE 



In iSSTTGIacfc businesses ea^ or Hispanic businesses. 



Group 


Number of 
Companies 


% of U.S. 
Companies 


Gross 
Receipts* 


% of U.S. 
Gross Receipts 


Black 


424,165 


3.1 


S19.8 




Hispanic 


422,373 


3.1 


$24.7 


1.2 


Native American/ 
Native Alaskan 


21,380 


0.2 


$ 0.9 


0.05 1 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


355,331 


2.6 


$33.1 


1.7 


Total Minorities 


1,213,750 


9.0 


$77.8 


3.9 1 



f 



'Millions of dollars. 

Source: US.OepatmenlolCommaict.BimauolOitCentus.SuivaYOfMuiorityOtmedBusinessEntarprises. 1387. Washington O.C. 
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The family 
portrait wiU 
still be around 
in 100 years. 
Will the assets? 



Families live on. Unfortunately, the same doesn't always hold true for their wealth. 
The point is, as the family tree grows, so must the assets. Which is why a central part 
of private hanking at Morgan is something we call Generational Planning. A unique 
planning process that combines our fiduciary expertise with our global investment 
capabilities. Enabling you and a team of family advisors to tailor creative vehicles for 
growing and transferring your assets efficiently from one generation to the next. 
The most important aspect? Morgan will be there from one generation to the next. If 
you have assets of $5 million or more, please call TTJ l%/I^-w-»»rVrt "B^ 
Thomas E Shevlin at (212) 837-4343. Private Banking J i iVlOI iL All 

New York. WUmington, Del , Palm Beach. Los Af<geles. San Franosco. Brussels. Frar>kfurt. London, Madrid, Milan, Nassau. Pans, Geneva, Zurich. Hong Kong, Singapore, 1bkyo 
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BLACK YOUTH 
UNEMPLOYMENT, 1932 
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"Will black 
entrepreneurs see 
training in their firms 
as part of economic 
development?" 

Margaret C. Simms 
JOINT CENTER 
FOR POLITICAL & 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 
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Source: U S Depanmeni ol Commeice; Bureau o( Labor Stalislics. Current Populaiion Sufveclunpublished data), t933 




"Are low-tech, 
low-paying jobs of 
any true worth to 
African-Americans?" 

Marcus Alexis 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 



federal intervention to raise taxes, increase 
spending and expand regulation. Brimmer says 
those initiatives are necessary because "a major 
Clinton objective will be to enhance equity, as well 
as to stimulate the overall rate of economic 
growth." 

The economic package contains a 
fusillade of ideas. During the 
campaign, Clinton sketched broad 
goals (see "New Prescriptions for 
an Ailing Economy," Board of 
Economists Report, January 1993). 
Now Clinton says that it is time for 
fine-tuning. 

A key proposal is boosting the 
creation of new businesses. It 
includes: 

■ Giving tax credits for business 
investment spending. 

■ Offering corporate tax incentives to 
prime business prospects. 

■ Making research and development 
(R&D) tax credits permanent. 

■ Offering credits and loans for urban 

investment 

Clinton advocates more spending and new 
taxes to moderately boost gross domestic product 
(GDP). Suggestions include investing $20 billion 
annually through 1997 in construction, 
transportation, information and environmental 
protection systems, and $60 billion on education 
and job training. A new tax policy will also raise 



taxes on the wealthy and on foreign-owned 
companies doing business in the United States. 

Where will the revenue go? The Administration 
says the new income, along with spending cuts, will 
be used to reduce the federal budget deficit 60% by 
fiscal year 1996. Brimmer, a former Federal Reserve 
Board governor, says Congress will grant Clinton 
most of his requests, and that the nation will benefit, 
primarily through GDP growth. 

But at least two problems stand out. Projections 
show real GDP may grow 10.3% between 1992 and 
1995, but employment may rise only 6.4%. Increased 
technical productivity may boost GDP but not job 
growth. At the same time, conservatives fear that 
Clinton's plan will create a larger federal budget 
deficit and higher inflation. Dismissing these 
concerns, the White House claims that the deficit 
will be controlled partly through money supply 
expansion. The Administration also asserts that due 
to excess industrial capacity and high 
unemployment, interest rates and inflation will not 
grow. 

Brimmer agrees but admits that not everything is 
rosy. "The enhanced impact on output will be 
noticeable. Yet marked improvement in productivity 
does not mean employment will rise at the same 
rate. The unemployment rate will be exceptionally 
high by historical standards," he says. 

On the other hand, Bernard E. Anderson is not 
sure he likes Clinton's strategy. Anderson, president 
of the Philadelphia-based Anderson Group, an 
economic consulting firm, believes that most 
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WN A Bearden Original 




Commissioned in 1978 by Black Enterprise Publisher Earl 
Graves to depict the industrial landscape of black business 
achievement, internationally-renowned artist Romare Bearden 
created a magnificent original lithograph. This work of art was 
first used as the cover illustration for the June 1978 B.E. 100s 
issue. Today, in commemoration of the 20th Aimiversary of the 

B.E. lOOs listing, a limited number of these original, signed and 

numbered prints are being made available. Take advantage of 
this unique investment opporturuty to own a distinctive piece of 
African- American culture. These 25 remaining framed Bearden 

lithographs can now be acquired for just ^ 

$3,200 including shipping and handling. 
Print size is 20x24. 



YES, I want to own an original Bearden print. 
Mail to; BLACK ENTERPRISE, 130 Fifth Avenue, New Yorli, NY 10011 
For faster service call (212) 242.8000. 



Name: 

Address: 

Gty/Stote/Zip; . 



Phone: — — 

Method ol Payment: Mastercard ( ) Visa ( ) Check ( ) AMEX ( ) 

Card No.: Exp Date: 

Signature: 



S3.200 (including shipping, handling and sales Ux) = 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 



. Total Amount Due 
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"When the complete 
record is in, it will be 
very clear that 12 years 
of Reagan/Bush retarded 
black progress toward 
parity in business." 

David H. Swinton 
JACKSON STATE 
UNIVERSITY 




Americans want Clinton to reverse 
structural and cyclical economic 
problems. But he doesn't see anything 
"in this policy mix that gives us 
confidence that black voters will also 
be beneficiaries." 

Black America's Economic Conditlan 

Indeed, no one, including Clinton 
and U.S. Commerce Secretary Ron 
Brown (see BE's exclusive interview, 
this issue), has been able to clearly 
state how the Administration's 
policies will address inequities in 
education and job training, em- 
ployment and business development 
facing African-Americans. These 
inequities underscore the economic 
condition of black Americans and provide a 
yardstick by which to measure the Clinton era. 

The challenge is a seemingly intractable one. In 
1992, 1.96 million black adults did not have jobs. Last 
year, the black unemployment rate was 14.1%, or 
1.91 times the rate for all Americans and 2.17 times 
the rate for whites. 

This year, the black employment outlook, while 
hopeful, is not euphoric. In 1993, the total civilian 
labor force may grow to 128.5 million workers, but 
the black share will expand only 0.2% to 14.1 million 
workers. 

Black unemployment is projected 
to dip slightly from 1.96 million in 1992 



to 1.93 million in 1993. However, the black 
unemployment rate may still average 13.7%, versus 
an unemployment rate of 6.2% for whites. Next year, 
Brimmer sees some growth as black unemployment 
is projected to drop to 13.1%, while white 
unemployment is expected to decline 1% to 5.2%. 

Why is there such a gap? One explanation is that 
many unskilled manufacturing jobs are gone, and 
the new, often high-tech or unionized jobs are 
beyond non-unionized workers (many of whom are 
black) without technical training. 

These caveats raise the question of whether job 
growth alone is enough to improve the economic 
position of African-Americans, says Marcus Alexis, 
Northwestern University's Kellogg School of 
Management professor. Alexis asks: Are low-tech, 
low-paying jobs of any true worth? 

No, not much is Brimmer's response. Fewer jobs, 
or more low-paying jobs, lead to greater income 
disparity. In 1992, black money income was an 
estimated $293.1 billion out of $3.8 trillion. If blacks 
had income parity (that is, if the amount of their 
income was proportionate to their representation in 
the population), total money income would have 
been $415 billion. African-Americans thus face a 
deficit of $121.1 billion more than they earned. The 
moderate growth projected for 1993 may produce a 
similar income rise. Total money income may be S4 
trillion, with blacks generating approximately $310 
billion. Estimated parity income is $439.6 billion, 
which means that the black income deficit could 
actually increase to $129 billion. 
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WEALTH GAP' 



"A marked improvement 
in economic productivity 
does not mean 
employment will rise at 
the same rate." 

Andrew F. Brimmer 
BRIMMER & CO., INC. 





Black 


White 


' Total Net Worth 


$9,359 


$44,980 


Checking Account 


$ 85 


$ 244 


1 Stock & Mutual Funds 


S 101 


S 3,005 


Equity in Business 


$ 366 


$ 4,008 


Equity in Home 


$6,323 


$19,003 


U.S. Savings Bonds 


$ 51 


$ 212 


IRAs or Keoghs 


S 174 


$ 1,786^ 



'Per Capita. 

Souice: Pepared for Black Enterprise magazine by David H. Swinton. Ph 0., Oean, Jackson Stale University School of 
Business. Jackson. Miss . The Economic Stews ol African Americans During the Reagan/Bush Era, 1993. 
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A communications system from Bell Atlantic can turn your phone into a 
powerful tool to build your business. Find out how. Talk to Bell Atlantic's 
small-business experts at 1-800-THE-CALL. 



©Bell Atlantic 

We're MorcThanJustTaE 
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Are The BE 100s Models For Black Business? 

If more black-owned businesses were as 
successful as the BE industrial/service ioos, 
African-Americans would have a completely 
different economic, political and social profile. That 
is the contention of Edward 0. Irons, dean of the 



Clark/Atlanta School of Business. He bases his 
analysis on the Census Bureau's 1987 Survey of 
Minority-Owned Business Enterprises This study of 
the nation's minority businesses, including African- 
American, Hispanic, Native American/Native 
Alaskan and Asian/Pacific Islanders, is released 



HOW AFRICAN-AMERICANS 
FARED UNDER REAGAN/BUSH 



"The past 12 years have been a 
period of no progress toward 
achieving the long-sought-after goal 
of economic parity for African- 
Americans." This sober assessment 
of the Reagan/Bush era was made by 
David H. Swinton, dean of the School 
of Business at Mississippi's Jackson 
State University. "Although the final 
numbers are not yet in," adds 
Swinton, "the general conclusion is 
nonetheless apparent." 

The data on income, poverty and 
labor market status gathered by 
Swinton, a member of the black 
ENTERPRISE Board of Economists, 
show that the black population 
experienced significant economic 
distress and a high degree of 
economic inequality throughout the 
Reagan/Bush years. The black 
community's quest to obtain and 
maintain economic parity through its 
own efforts, he notes, will be 
impossible without the elimination 
of the large and glaring disparities in 
wealth ownership exacerbated 
during the past decade. The reasons, 
Swinton asserts, are clear: "Limited 
ownership of wealth leads to lower 
current consumption, earnings and 
employment and a reduced ability to 
develop resources." 

In 1988, the Census Bureau's 
Household Wealth and Asset 
Ownership report found that African- 
Americans had a mean net worth of 



$27,230, compared with $116,661 for 
whites. On a per capita basis, blacks 
had a net worth of $9,359, versus 
$44,980 for whites. "At the peak of 
the Reagan/Bush era," Swinton says, 
"blacks had a net worth of only 
20.8% of the amount required for 
parity." 

But the greatest inequality he 
found exists in the historic building 
blocks of American wealth: 
ownership of stocks, mutual funds 
and business equity. In 1988, the 
aggregate wealth gap between 
blacks and whites was $1,065 
trillion. The ownership gap in assets 
between blacks and whites was $47 
billion in regular checking accounts, 
$379 billion in housing equity, $86 
billion in stocks and mutual funds 
and $108 billion in business 
ownership. 

Throughout the period of rapid 
economic growth that characterized 
the Reagan/Bush era, black-owned 
companies, while growing in 
numbers and revenues, were still a 
tiny part of the U.S. gross domestic 
product (GDP). For example, black- 
owned businesses consistently 
received much less revenue in both 
transportation and construction, 
even though there was an 
established presence by such 
enterprises in both fields. In 1988, 
the closest blacks came to parity 
was in selected service industries. 



However, these businesses 
generated only $7.1 billion out of a 
total of $996 billion, or a mere 0.7% 
of total receipts. 

Even after adjusting for 1982 
inflation, black business receipts 
were below the 1972 level. Such 
indicators lead Swinton to conclude, 
"When the complete record is in, we 
suspect it will be very clear that 12 
years of Reagan/Bush retarded 
[black] progress toward parity in 
business." 

Of course, conservatives would 
argue that it was never their intent 
to hinder — nor enhance — black 
growth. Instead, they cite race- 
neutral applications of the law, 
explains BE economist Gerald D. 
Jaynes, a Yale University professor 
of economics and Afro-American 
studies. 

in fact, the Reagan/Bush "policies 
[such as affirmative action] emanate 
from a world view that group- 
specific approaches to questions of 
opportunity are not appropriate and 
indeed are harmful to the very 
groups you wanted to help," Jaynes 
says. 

However, In light of widened 
disparities in income and business 
equity, it is difficult to imagine 
results more harmful to African- 
Americans than the economic 
legacy of the Reagan/Bush years — 
even with the best of intentions. 
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To become an FPL supplier, 
you need to be connected 

All it takes is a phone call to learn how you can participate in Florida 
Powers Light's bidding process. Just call (305) 347-7060 
(or write to us at the address below) and tell us the products or 
services your business has to offer. Plus, a little bit about your 
company. Who knows? It could be the ideal connection. 

Administrator/Minority Business, 
FPI. Coqiorate Procurement 
P.O. Box 088801, North Palm Beach, FL 33408-8801 
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"I don't see anything 
in Clinton's policy mix 
that gives us confidence 
that black voters will 
also be beneficiaries." 

Bernard E. Anderson 
THE ANDERSON 
GROUP 




"Employee training in 
the United States is 
usually done to upgrade 
the skills of current, not 
future, employees." 

Courtney N. Blackman 



every five years by the Commerce 
Department. Last year's data are 
currently being compiled. 

For 1987, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported 1.2 million minority 
companies, a 64% increase from 1982. 
Despite making up 17% of the U.S. 
population and 9% of U.S. businesses, 
minorities, notes Irons, generated "an 
infinitesimal share of the receipts of 
all businesses in the U.S. — only 
3.9%." 

The 424,165 black-owned 
companies, which constituted the 
largest bloc of minority-owned 
businesses, did not fare well. Of the 
minority groups, black companies had 
the second smallest share of national 
gross receipts, averaging annual revenues of only 
S46,593. Asian/Pacific businesses had the largest 
share (1.7%), followed by Hispanics (1.2%). Native 
Americans/Native Alaskans followed blacks with 
0.05%. By contrast, white-male-owned businesses 
had average annual revenues of $189,000, or nearly 
fourtimesthe black share. 

For Irons, one of the reasons minority companies 
are so small is clear: They are disproportionately in 
low-growth retail or service industries. In fact, 
minority companies participate in the more lucrative 
manufacturing or financial and 
insurance industries at roughly half 
the rate of other U.S. companies. 

The classic minority business 
constraints are lack of capital, lack of 
exposure to the growth industries, 
lack of know-how and lack of market 
access, says Irons. This situation led 
the U.S. Commission on Minority 
Business Development to conclude in 
1992 that: "[most minority] firms are 
either directed toward those 
industries with the lowest capital 
entrance barriers and consequently, 
to those with the most 
establishments, the highest 
competition and the highest failure 
rates; or, they are made to enter 
other, less traditional business areas 
with lower than needed levels of capital and access 
to capital." 

By contrast, while BE lOOs owners may complain 
about lack of capital and access, most do business 
at a much higher level. In 1987, the nation's 100 
largest black-owned companies had total revenues 
of S3.3 billion. 

The differences are more than numerical. The 
push for profitability has driven the BE 100s into such 



growth industries as communications, information 
services, health care, biotechnology, computer 
products and services and electronics. If Clinton is 
serious about energizing America's small 
businesses, then black companies "could indeed 
become instruments of economic development and 
sources of wealth and power in their communities," 
Irons says. 

Using Black Companies To Train Our Youth 

One way the BE lOOs and other black-owned 
businesses will be expected to empower their 
communities is by providing employment and 
training opportunities for black youth. Margaret C. 
Simms, director of research at the Washington, 
D.C.-based Joint Center for Political and Economic 
Studies, stresses that black CEOs must begin to see 
these young people as their future work force. "In 
the past several years, discussions of the role that 
black entrepreneurs can play in assisting inner-city 
communities have focused on mentoring programs 
in which black professionals (and other successful 
black adults) serve as tutors, role models and 
ombudsmen for black children and adolescents," 
Simms says. 

Black businesses need to do more. But can they 
help provide jobs and job-skills training for young 
non-college-bound youth? 

What is daunting is the small number of black 
companies compared with the large number of 
youths seeking work. The 1987 Survey of Minority- 
Owned Business Enterprises found that 64% of all 
black businesses were in 12 states. These same 
states were home to two-thirds of the BE 100s 
companies. How does this company distribution 
match up with the employment problems within the 
black community? 

A mixed picture emerges. African-American 
businesses are concentrated in metropolitan areas 
where youth unemployment is high. But the sheer 
numbers make it hard for them to help. In 1990, 60 of 
the BE 100s were located in 10 metropolitan areas; 
they employed more than 22,000 people with an 
average staff of 369. But nearly 350,000 unemployed 
black youth live in these same cities. "Their 
numbers far exceed the current employment 
capacity of black firms in those areas. Never- 
theless, the size of the average successful black 
firm suggests that there could be some 
opportunities for black youth in black-owned firms," 
Simms says. 

So what can small companies do? Simms 
suggests they investigate European apprenticeship 
programs. In such programs, ninth- or tenth- 
graders, the majority of whom are not college- 
bound, are recruited as vocational trainees for 
formal apprenticeships. Apprenticeships are 
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Besides being named among 
the most successful black-owned 

businesses in the nation, 
these companies have something 
more in common. 



Automated Sciences Group, Inc 

Silver Spring, Maryland 

DUAL Incorporated 

Arlington, Virginia 

Integrated Systems Analysts, Inc. 

Arlington, Virginia 

Metters Industries, Inc. 

McLean, Virginia 

ROW Sciences, Inc. 

Rockville, Maryland 

Stephens Engineering Company, Inc. 

Lanham, Marj land 

Stop Shop & Save 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Sylvest Management Systems Corporation 

Lanham, Maryland 

Tresp Associates, Inc. 

Alexandria, Virginia 



They're all Signet customers. 



We'd like to salute all the hard working businesses that made Black Enterprise 
Magazine's top 100 list, especially the nine we're privileged lo call clients. We're 
proud to have played a supporting role in their history of success. 



SIG\ETBANK 



Bank/Maryland. Signet Bank N.A. Merobcn FDIC. Sigiui® is a registered service mark ot Signet Banking Corporation. 
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"If Clinton is serious, 
black companies could 
beconne sources of 
wealth and power in 
their communities." 

Edward D. Irons 
CLARK/ ATLANTA 
UNIVERSITY 




"Reagan and Bush 
did not pay much 
attention to equal 
education opportunity. 

They focused mainly 
on education reform." 

Gerald D. Jaynes 
YALE UNIVERSITY 



available in a wide range of 
occupations and are not limited to the 
crafts. At the end of the training 
period, the students take exams for 
the occupation or trade they are 
interested in. The exams are 
developed by a committee of 
representatives from government, 
labor and business. A passing grade 
is rewarded with a certificate, which 
serves as an assurance to 
prospective employers that the 
apprentice has developed the skills to 
perform the required job tasks. Quality 
is the key to the training. Large 
European companies match trainees 
with "masters" and have wide- 
ranging activities. On the other hand, 
small companies don't do that, but they must have 
training-site certification. 

By contrast, employee training in the United 
States is usually done to upgrade the skills of 
current, not future, employees, says Courtney N. 
Blackman, former governor of the Central Bank of 
Barbados. 

Most black companies have a limited capacity to 
serve as a training site — in 1987, 83.3% of black 
firms were one-person operations. But the BE lOOs 
are different. They have greater 

resources, larger staffs and tend to be 

the growth industries. For example, 
23% of the 1992 BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 

100 were engaged in computer or 
high-tech businesses. 

Whether these companies are 
capable of training students depends 
on management's ability to 
participate in the programs and the 
impact on the companies' bottom 
lines. In the European models, 
apprentices earn salaries, which 
increase over the training period to 
full wages. There are other training 
^^^^^ costs as well, including the 
^^^^1 development of training materials, 
^^^^1 possible outlays for classroom 
instruction and having skilled 
personnel as teachers instead of 

workers. 

Blackman raises another question: Is it fair to ask 
black companies to bear more responsibility than 
the rest of American industry for providing job 
training to African-Americans? Blackman says no. 
"It is not a bad thing if black firms are encouraged 
to take on job training," he asserts. "But I don't think 
that it is a strategic consideration for the economic 
advancement of African-Americans. Job training 



should be done on a national basis, rather than 
picking out black firms to take on the extra costs of 
providing training." 

However, while black-owned businesses cannot 
be expected to shoulder the entire burden of job 
training and employment for African-Americans, it 
remains a critical part of the equation of economic 
empowerment — one that is a primary benefit of 
black business development. 

Simms observes: "In European countries, these 
costs are thought of as part of the businesses' 
social responsibility to human resources 
development. "Will black entrepreneurs see 
training youth in their own firms as part of 
economic or community development? Can they 
afford to bear the burden that is involved? Can 
they afford not to?" 

Outlook For 1993 And Beyond 

Several observations and prescriptions flow 
directly from the BE Board of Economists' mid-year 
meeting: 

■ The consensus is that moderate growth will 
occur in 1993. But employment will not keep pace 
with productivity. In this post-recessionary period, 
the unemployment rate will be unusually high. 

■ In 1993, black unemployment is projected to dip 
slightly, falling from 1.96 million in 1992 to 1.93 
million. But the black unemployment rate may still 
average 13.7%, versus a projected white rate of 
6.2%. 

■ In 1993, moderate growth is projected to produce 
a similar income rise. The total money income of 
blacks Is expected to be S310 billion. 

■ Black business owners will participate in 
manufacturing or financial and insurance industries 
at roughly half the rate of other U.S. companies. But 
the changing nature of the BE 100s list indicates 
growing interest in such higher-return industries as 
communications, information services, health care, 
biotechnology, computer products and services and 
electronics. The Clinton Administration, particularly 
the Commerce Department, must be pressured to 
assist black companies to move into these growth 
areas. 

■ It is in the interest of the BE 100s to investigate 
European-style apprenticeship programs to provide 
a stream of new trained workers while fighting 
unemployment among black youths. 

However, the considerable costs of providing job 
training and employment opportunities to non-col- 
lege-bound African-Americans must not rest dispro- 
portionately with black-owned business. As the 
entire nation will share the benefits of lower unem- 
ployment, better-skilled workers and increased eco- 
nomic productivity, so must all of American business 
share the sacrifice. □ 
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ALL OF OUR 1 
IMPORTANT 
MESSAGES ARE 
FOUND IN OUR 
CARDS 



] We have a vision, and we've put it 
in writing. 

The Hallmark Minority Supplier Development 
"Vision Statement" pledges strong support to the 
minority business community. To demonstrate 
our commitment, we are aggressively seeking 
quality minority suppliers of goods and 
professional services. 

I As the world leader in the greeting card 
industry, Hallmark requires a variety of 
goods and services to support our 
operations worldwide. 

If you are a minority-owned business, and 
quality is an important part of your vision, our 
message is clear: get in touch with us today. 

Hallmark Cards, Inc. 

B.E. Daniels 

MaU Drop 111 

P.O. Box 419580 

Kansas City, MO 64141-6580 
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The top spot at the U.S. Department of 
Commerce is different from past challenges faced 
by Ronald H. Brown. The former Democratic 
National Committee (DNC) chairman and law 
partner at Patton, Boggs & Blow in Washington, 
D.C., has already established himself as one of the 
most accomplished men in American politics. No 
one who knows the man who helped unite the 
fractious party that captured the White House after 
a 12-year absence doubts his ability. He actually 
could turn Commerce into what President Clinton 
has called a "powerhouse" for American 
businesses. However, perhaps for the first time in 
his career, Brown must prove himself capable not 
only of successful politics, but of effective 
government. 

This will not be an easy task, even for Brown, 
whose negotiating and deal-making skills are 
legendary. During the Reagan/Bush years, the 
Commerce department kept a rather low profile. 
Critics, however, considered it negative and 
obstructionist in its dealings with African-American 
business through its Minority Business 
Development Administration (MBDA). 

At press time, the Commerce Department had not 
yet presented its budget to Congress. During the 
previous fiscal year, it spent $2.8 billion providing 
U.S. business with the basic economic research 
data needed to make industrial decisions and assist 
federal economic policy planning. Now it is 
Secretary Brown, 51, who presides over the 
dizzying array of administrations headed by 
undersecretaries. 

Despite his position at the center of the nation's 
power elite. Brown remembers his roots. Flanking 
the doorway of his office — from which he can view 
the Lincoln Memorial — is a barometer given to him 
by the Urban League and an Ernie Barnes print of a 
black teenager leaping to dunk a basketball. 
Perhaps he glances at those mementos while trying 
to gauge and direct the nation's business climate. 
After all. Brown knows that a thriving economy is a 
springboard for all who have higher goals. 

In an exclusive interview with BLACK enterprise. 
Secretary Brown addresses a range of issues 
affecting American business and African- 



Com merce 



Secretary 



Ron Brown 



American-owned companies in particular. 
BLACK ENTERPRISE: What are your initial 
impressions of the Commerce Department? 
Secretary Brown: I am even more energized now 
than on the first day I got here. This department has 
enormous breadth and reach on the domestic and 
international fronts. A lot of very good people here 
felt underused and underappreciated for the last 12 
years. They now want to 
get on with the new 
Administration's agenda. 

We have an opportunity 
to redefine the mission of 
the Commerce Department 
in a way that folks outside of 
Washington will under- 
stand. I see the mission as 
enhancing economic op- 
portunities for the American 
people. By helping to create 
jobs, this department is 
going to be a key factor in 

economic renewal. And as q U 1 1 1 n eS t h e 

we all know, those jobs are 
in the private sector. We are 
the principal linkage to the 
private sector. 

Several areas will be 
emphasized. When you 
look at U.S. economic 
performance over the past 
couple of years, the bright 
spot has been exports. This 

department has a leader- Ci e P 3 rt m e n t - 

ship role in promoting 
exports and, therefore, in 
creating more jobs. 
We are encouraged by the fact that this 

Administration has put technology on the front 
burner and indicated that Commerce will be the 
civilian technology agency for the federal 
government. Telecommunications is a crucial area. 
In fact, a Commerce agency, the National Institute 
of Telecommunications and Information 
Administration, will help set telecommunications 
policy and encourage the building of a "tele- 

BY FRANK McCOV 



priorities for 



his $2.3 billion 



Brown's newest 
challenge: making 
Commerce a 
"powerhouse" 
for American 
businesses. 
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communications superhighway," or national network 
of computers and high-technology equipment 
BE: How will your duties differ from those of past 
secretaries? 

Secretary Brown: Unlike my predecessors, I am a 
member of the National Economic Council. In the 
past, most of the decisions regarding the 
President's economic package were made by 




Brown, addressing 
Commerce staff, 
hopes to "revitalize 
the MBDA" with 
"clear, aggressive 
leadership." 



macro- and microeconomic thinkers and budget 
analysts. This time, the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor sat with the team developing the plan. It 
was a decision-making process that focused on 
real people. 

BE: Over the past several years, the influence of 
MBDA, which was created to assist the nation's 
minority businesses, has waxed and waned... 
Secretary Brown: Mostly waned. 
BE: In light of this mixed record, what plans do you 
have for MBDA? 

Secretary Brown: I want to revitalize MBDA by 
making it an important part of this department — 
which it has not been for many years. MBDA must 
have clear and aggressive leadership. Many MBDA 
employees have been frustrated and want to make 
a difference in minority business. I have fought hard 
for additional resources for MBDA in the 
President's stimulus package. I wanted to send a 
signal to the staff that this agency is going to be an 
important part of Commerce. 
BE: You added an additional $2 million to MBDA's 



S43 million budget? 
Secretary Brown: Yes. 

BE: I was told that as part of your effort to 
"revitalize" MBDA, you submitted a proposal to 
President Clinton asking for the creation of an 
assistant secretary position to oversee the 
agency. This person will report to you and be 
responsible for creating 100 development banks. 
Is this the case? 
\1^H Secretary Brown: If there is such 
a document, I have never seen it 
There have been some dis- 
cussions about the development 
banks and a significant Com- 
merce role [in that effort). A 
recommendation will ultimately 
be made to the president 
BE: Many small, minority- and 
women-owned banks are already 
operating as community banks. Is 
there any push to enhance the 
capital and support for these 
banks, instead of siphoning it to 
100 new banks? 

Secretary Brown: It would be 
hard to do that [extend federal 
funds to already established 
banks] because of state and 
charter regulations for federally 
chartered institutions. These 
kinds of regulations will not be 
required of community develop- 
ment banks. 

Rather than operating as 
regular banks, these community 
banks would provide seed capital. 
We are not looking to compete with existing 
institutions, but to fill a gap. 

I hope that banks serving the minority 
community could be enhanced, but that would be 
done through a different apparatus. 
BE: Last year, one recommendation made by the 
Bush-appointed U.S. Commission on Minority 
Business Development suggested that parts of 
the much criticized 8(a) program be transferred 
from the Small Business Administration (SBA) to 
Commerce. Is this under serious consideration by 
the Clinton Administration? 
Secretary Brown: I know that it has been 
discussed in some circles, but not in the 
Administration as yet. There are different 
congressional jurisdictional lines between SBA 
and Commerce. Moving the 8(a) program would 
require addressing those congressional and 
jurisdictional issues, and — to my knowledge — ^that 
has not taken place. 

BE: Another much discussed way to enhance 
minority business is through the creation of 
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At Frito-Lay Minority Business Development means opportunity for business partnerships. As an example, when 
they couldn't locate an established minority supplier for flexible packaging, Frito-Lay developed a partnership 
with their top majority supplier and one of their key minority entrepreneurs, Robert Johnson. Establishing 
Johnson-Bryce, Inc., the first minority-owned flexible packaging company (left) Lesli Ferrell. Manager of Minority 
Business Development. Frito-Lay: (center) Rhonda Johnson, Marketing Manager, Johnson-Bryce Inc.: and (right) 
Robert Johnson, Chairman and CEO, Johnson-Bryce, Inc. 

Serving the New Generation 

At PepsiCo, our dedication to business has made our companies leaders 
in the soft drink, snack food and restaurant industries. 

And we are proud of our long history of involvement and leadership 
in the communities we serve, providing major support for minority education, 
the arts, non-profit organizations, programs for women and youth, 
internships, and minority business development. 

Our more than 300,000 employees in neariy 150 countries are sensitive 
to the needs of the people we serve. 
We're committed. 
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Brown shares 
President Clinton's 
goal of developing 
a national 
economic policy. 



enterprise zones (EZs). The BLACK ENTHRPRISE Board 
of Economists sees value in creating EZs, but the 
board is concerned that the zones will simply 
become showpieces that do not contribute to the 
economic growth of inner 
cities. Can this be avoided? 
Secretary Brown: We 
must review the concept. 
The Clinton Administration 
supports EZs, and the 
National Economic Council 
is considering them right 
now. The issue is, how 
many? If you create too 
many EZs, each one would 
r m H lack adequate resources. 

m On the other hand, if you 

I A don't create enough zones, 

the places that really need 
them would lack broad 
coverage. 

BE: Do you favor the 
creation of an overarching 
Commerce-based codifi- 
cation and certification 
process that would qualify 
minority businesses to receive work through 
federal government contracts? 
Secretary Brown: I assume that is part of the 
suggestion that some of the SBA's functions 
become a part of Commerce functions. That has 



not been discussed within the Administration. 
There are a number of functions worthy of 
consolidation that would help targeted businesses 
or targeted populations. The idea should be 
reviewed and studied. 

BE: If an industrial policy is adopted. Commerce 
will probably formulate and incorporate it. What is 
on the agenda regarding the minority business 
aspects of the plan? 

Secretary Brown: The Administration believes that 
if we are serious about competing in this 
increasingly complex global economic 
environment, we must have a national economic 
strategy. We are competing against other 
countries that understand the importance of a 
public and private sector partnership. The private 
sector is the driving force that creates economic 
opportunity for the American people, but 
government needs to help. We have to build a new 
kind of respect for the private sector and begin to 
view it as an assisting hand, rather than something 
that gets in the way. 

BE: And what will be the role of minority-owned 
businesses? 

Secretary Brown: You have to cross the first 
bridge, and that is, redefining the relationship 
between the government and the private sector. 
Then you focus on small- and medium-size 
businesses. Since minority businesses tend to be 
small, they have to be a priority. It is crucial to 
create jobs where tfiey are most needed. □ 



A LOOK INSIDE 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Ninety years ago. Congress established the Department 
of Commerce and Labor to gather information on the 
nation's business and employee interests. In 1913. the 
department split into two departments: one for Labor, the 
other for Commerce. 

Today, the Department of Commerce, which has a $2.8 bil- 
lion budget helps U.S. businesses become more competitive 
by providing them with information to make industrial 
growth and development decisions. 

The following bureaus and services are paid for by your 
taxes — use them. 

■ The Minority Business Development Agency {2aZ-AI82- 
1936). The only federal agency created specifically to assist 
minority business enterprises, the MBDA provides man- 
agement and technical assistance, financial packaging and 
marketing guidance to minorities. MBDA centers are locat- 
ed throughout the country. 

■ The Bureau of the Census (301-763-7662). The federal 
government's principal fact-finding agency, the Census 
Bureau monitors the nation's social and economic develop- 
ment It collects, processes and analyzes valuable statis- 
tics — including data on minority- and women-owned busi- 



nesses and Equal Employment Opportunity. 

■ Bureau of Economic Analysis (202-523-0777). The BEA 
measures and analyzes U.S. economic activity and provides 
information on growth, inflation and regional development 
BEA information is available in a monthly publication. 
Survey of Current Business. 

■ Patent and Trademark (Wice (703-308-4357). The PTC 
administers the nation's patent and trademark laws. Each 
year, it holds the invemors Expo and Trademark Expo, fea- 
turing individual invemors and companies. 

■ Office of Business Liaison (202-482-3176). The OBL is 
the contact point between the Department of Commerce 
and the business community. Through its Business Service 
Directory, the OBL helps businesses connect with the fed- 
eral programs that suit their needs. 

■ Office of Consumer Affairs (202-482-5001). If you are 
looking to improve your customer relations, the place to turn 
to is the OCA. Among its resources are publications target- 
ed to businesses, including Consumer Affairs Guide for 
Business and Guide to Complaint Handling. 

Many of these offices can be reached by dialing the U.S. 
Department of Commerce switchboard at 202-482-2000. 
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An Invitation 
to Minority 
Businesses 

Every day image conscious 
men and women purclnase 
quality, updated fashions 
at JCPenney. 

To supply this merchandise, 
we buy products and 
services from more than 
10.000 suppliers. Currently 
we purchase from more than 
1 ,900 minori^ businesses 
nationwide, llie ever- 
growing neecMor distinctive 
products ancBervices 



makes this 
in which mir 
enterprises] 
We are 
involved i^ 
of minor 



(environment 
Ity business 
fn flourish, 
jrned and 
ie development 
)usinesses. 



If you aBinterested in 

selling Bur product or 
servicep JCPenney, 
please contact us at the 
following address: 



J.C. Penney Company, Inc. 
PO. Box 1000^ 
Dallas, TX 75j|5l-3108 
Attn: Patricial^. Asip 




Nu Skin may be a third income, but it's our first love." 

David and Terri Dixon, banker and computer sales professional. 




"As a former Airs. Massachusetts-America, I used just about every beauty product going. Then I 
tried Nu Skin. I was immediately impressed with the clean, vibrant look it gave my skin and with the 
business opportunity it presented. But with two flourishing careers and three children, David and I 
weren't prepared to make a full commitment all at once. Then we discovered we could work at our 
own pace and use the money as a third source of income for education and vacations. With the 
satisfaction that comes from representing Nu Skin products, I can honestly say we have it all." 
Hear the full story of the Nu Skirt opportunity from art Irtdepettdertt 
Nu Skin Distributor. Call (800) 487-2121. 

5PL 



♦ nuskin* 
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The debate surrounding 
President Bill Clinton's econom- 
ic plan has generated contro- 
versy and intense scrutiny. The 
main objective of the 
President's plan, unveiled last 
February, is to stimulate growth 
in the private sector — especial- 
ly for small business. But 
between the chorus of support- 
ers and the cacophony of disbe- 
lievers, the question still 
remains: How will American 
business, especially African- 
American businesses, fare 
under the Clinton economic 
plan? The plan focuses on four 
key areas: 

■ reducing the federal deficit 
through a combination of tax 
increases and spending cuts; 

■ increasing investment 
through a variety of tax credits; 

■ containing the cost of health 
care; and 

■ creating jobs through a series of short- and 
long-term stimulus packages designed to put a 
growing number of unemployed Americans 
back to work. 




B.E. lOOs 
c h i ef 

exec ut i ves 
see 

prom ise 
and 

pitfalls in 
the 

Presi dent 's 
econom ic 
plan. 



To find out what black entrepreneurs think of 
the Administration's proposal, BIACK ENTERPRISE 
discussed key elements of the economic pack- 
age with the CEOs of several black enterprise 
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100s companies. Their consensus: guarded optimism 
that the economy under Clinton will grow and stimu- 
late expansion in their businesses and give black 
entrepreneurs greater access to the capital markets. 

The Tax Man Cometh 

Republican barbs about the "tax and spend" ways 




BET Holdings 
President Johnson 
says that it's far 
from clear that 
when the Clinton 
Administration says 
"small" business, it 
also means minority- 
owned business. 



of the Democratic Party haven't deterred President 
Clinton from using taxes as a major weapon in the 
fightto cut the nation's $332 billion budget deficit. The 
Clinton plan contains a complex array of taxes on 
American business. As it stands, all firms will bear 
the burden of an increase in the corporate income tax 
rate from 34% to 36%. As for the new energy tax 
based on energy consumption, heavy energy users in 
the manufacturing sector will be hurt more than ser- 
vice industry businesses. 

But the Clinton package also includes tax incen- 
tives for purchasing new equipment, primarily 
intended to alleviate some of the economic woes of 
such capital-intensive companies as old-line manu- 
facturers and high-tech businesses. 

It's not surprising that Clinton's plan includes a 
heavy emphasis on stimulating the growth of small 



and mid-sized businesses, since this segment of the 
business community has been responsible for creat- 
ing a high percentage of the new jobs in the United 
States over the past 15 years. The Clinton package 
includes two-year investment tax credits of up to 7% 
for medium-sized companies ($50 million to $100 mil- 
lion in sales) to purchase new equipment. There is no 
provision for purchasing buildings in this 
plan. 

Businesses with revenues under $5 
million will be eligible for an investment 
tax credit at 7% for the first two years and 
a permanent 5% investment credit there- 
after. And companies with $50 million or 
less in capital will be allowed a 50% 
deduction of capital gains taxes on invest- 
ments in their firms that are held for five or 
more years. 

Analysts argue the pros and cons of 
each tax proposal. But BE lOOs CEOs agree 
on two things: They are willing to shoulder 
their fair share of higher taxes if the 
increased revenue will significantly cut 
into the federal deficit. They add, the new 
proposals will help some firms but the 
overall effect will be minimal. 

"I don't see minority firms suffering any 
more than other firms," says Ralph 0. 
Williams, CEO of Rockville, Md. -based 
R.O.W. Sciences Inc. Williams says that 
his $24 million biomedical/health services 
firm "will bear our fair share of corporate 
taxes, but we need a reduction in other 
areas — like capital gains — to offset the 
pain." 

Since R.O.W.'s revenues fall within 
Clinton's proposal for capital gains tax 
cuts on investment, Williams' company 
may be positioned for growth. The cut in 
capital gainstaxes will make smaller com- 
panies more attractive to potential investors. But 
other firms, such as Washington, D.C.-based Black 
Entertainment Television Holdings Inc. (BET), have 
no relief because they are too large to benefit from 
the capital gains plan. "Like most businesses, we will 
pass the extra corporate taxes on to our customers," 
says Robert Johnson, president of the $62 million 
publicly held cable television network. 

BET can only take selective advantage of the pro- 
posed investment tax credit because of the industry 
that it's in. "We're primarily in production services, 
and there's no credit for that," Johnson explains. 
Other firms in service industries will be similarly 
affected. 

But the investment tax credits will be a boon to 
some BE 100s firms. Greg Calhoun, president of 
Montgomery, Ala. -based Calhoun Enterprises, is 
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Isn't it nice to know 
at least one thing will 
go smoothly today? 
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Calhoun, the 
expansion-minded 
president of Calhoun 
Enterprises, is 
excited about the 
possibilities 
presented by 
investment tax 
credits. 



excited about the possibilities. Overseeing the opera- 
tion of seven supermarkets in Alabama, Calhoun says 
that his $36 million operation is now ready to expand. 

"The investment credits will help me upgrade my 
equipment," says Calhoun. "I'm buying new frozen 
food cases and meat cases at two stores that could 
cost from $200,000 to $800,000. The credits help me get 
more for the money I spend." 

That's provided you have the money to spend. 
"Credits are good, but if the funds aren't there, you 
can't invest in new equipment," notes Henry 
Henderson Jr., president of West Caldwell, N.J.- 
based H.F. Henderson Industries Inc. He suggests that 
for black firms, the importance of the investment cred- 
its may be overblown. "I'd rather go for access to cap- 
ital than for the investment tax credits," says 
Henderson. 

CEO Floyd G. Thacker of the Atlanta-based Thacker 
Organization agrees that investment credit may help 
some firms, but says that his won't be one of them. 



Because the biggest chunk of its 
work comes from subcontracts, the 
$36.5 million company doesn't have 
to lay out much cash for big capital 
investments. "We're not looking at 
buying equipment for its tax credit," 
adds Thacker. "We're looking for 
tax credits for building low-income 
projects and for doing joint ventures 
with nonprofit organizations." 

BE 100s service companies were 
generally unconcerned about the 
proposed energy tax, which will 
affect every American business. On 
the other hand, manufacturers 
were carefully studying this section 
of the proposal. 

"It will cost us money without a 
doubt," says Carlton L. Guthrie, 
president of Lansing, Mich.-based 
Trumark Inc. Since Trumark is a 
$35.3 million metal stampings, man- 
ufacturing and welding business 
that practically runs shifts nonstop, 
it has a higher energy consumption 
rate than most firms. The addition- 
al energy tax almost becomes a 
penalty for keeping production 
going. "It will force us to find ways 
to conserve energy and use our 
business resources properly," 
Guthrie says. 

Other Incentives 
For Small Business 

A big part of the Clinton econom- 
ic plan is a series of new small business incentives. 
Clinton proposes to increase small business' access 
to capital by developing a network of "community 
development banks" and funding $1 billion in enter- 
prise zones (EZs) over the next four years. Another $16 
billion short-term stimulus package has $3.9 billion 
earmarked for federal transportation spending, $2.5 
billion in state and city grants, and $845 million for 
sewer construction and other projects. The 
President's goal is to stimulate the economy — and 
create jobs — and rebuild the nation's infrastructure 
while developing new technologies. 

Manufacturers like H.F. Henderson Industries, 
which makes circuit boards for the military, are hop- 
ing to take advantage of programs that will help com- 
panies switch over from defense to other work. 
"We're looking to make more nonmilitary items, such 
as commercial circuit boards," says Henderson, the 
firm's president Defense cutbacks that may cripple 
multinational firms like General Dynamics may actual- 
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ly provide an opportunity for small companies like 
Henderson's. "Prime contractors cut back, but they 
still must maintain some manufacturing ability. We're 
looking at some of it being subcontracted to us. It's 
too small for them but it's just right for us." 

Other BE 100s business leaders are looking forward 
to the debate surrounding the federally mandated 
EZs that will supplement the state-authorized EZs 



access to capital for growth and development. To 
that end, the President's proposal to develop a net- 
work of community banks willing to lend to small and 
medium-sized firms would be a welcome relief. "I 
don't like the changes in the tax laws. I think he 
[Clinton] has a better shot holding back forces that 
prevent banks from lending to smaller and medium- 
sized firms," says David Muggins, CEO of RMS 




Thacker Organization 
CEO Thacker says 
that although 
investment credit 
may help some firms, 
his construction 
business won't be 
one of them. 



already in place. Expanding his supermarkets to des- 
ignated enterprise zones fits in perfectly with Greg 
Calhoun's customer base and his company's strate- 
gic development plan. "Seventy-four percent of my 
business is minority clientele," he says. "Before con- 
sidering relocating to an EZ, I'd vowed I wouldn't 
open a new supermarket but I'm looking forward to 
our first new store opening [in Montgomery, Ala.] 
within 18 months." 

This store will be built from the ground up. Calhoun 
is also planning to open up another five stores in 
Atlanta. His increased costs in security are offset by 
the lack of competition in EZ areas, although he 
admits his competitors may be attracted to these 
areas now that strong tax incentives are available. 

For some BE 100s CEOs like Carlton Guthrie of 
Trumark, it's not only a matter of a willingness to 
move into EZs, but a question of whether they will 
truly benefit the companies that relocate to them. 

Clinton's incentives are encouraging, but the real 
issue for most black entrepreneurs is money — 



Technologies Inc., a Si 00 million computer and tech- 
nical services company in Marlton, N.J. "As long as 
we don't have access to funds, the rest is gimmickry, 
and it affects everyone, not just BE lOOs companies," 
he adds. 

James Chatman, president of Technology 
Applications Inc. (TAI) in Alexandria, Va., concurs. 
"Minority business is so young and fragile. We don't 
have the access to capital that majority firms — large 
and small — have. We've demonstrated our ability to 
perform. Now we need to level the playing field so 
that we can compete." Adds Wesley Industries CEO 
Delbert W. Mullins; "You never have enough money 
when you're a medium-sized company. I may be 
large in comparison to some other black companies, 
but in the general market, I'm still a small company 
(S45 million in sales)." 

Halting Spiraling Health Care Costs 

Cutting back health costs will help the bottom line 
for most BE 100s. Any day now, Hillary Rodham 
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RMS Technologies 
CEO Muggins says 
that access to 
capital, not changes 
in tax law, is the 
real issue for black- 
owned businesses. 



Clinton's committee, charged with overhauling the 
U.S. health care system, Is expected to release its 
report to the President. Whatever the recommenda- 
tions, the mandate is clear. Something must be done 
to alleviate the high cost of health care and its burden 
on taxpayers, employees and employers. 

In 1992, Americans spent 14% of their income on 
health care — 30% more than any other nation in the 
world. The President argued in his Feb. 17 address to 
the joint session of Congress that "reducing health 
care costs can liberate literally hundreds of billions of 
dollars for new investment in growth and jobs. 
Bringing health care costs in line with inflation would 
do more forthe private sector in this country than any 
tax cut we could give and any spending program we 
could promote." His goal: to cut health care and 
mandatory spending by $76 billion over four years. 

Most BE 100s CEOs interviewed for this story con- 
cur that the cost of providing employee health care 
benefits is too high and eats into their profit margins. 



"We're getting the daylights kicked out of 
us," says Trumark's Guthrie. "And, costs 
have been steadily escalating over the 
lastthree to four years," he points out. 

"Everyone knows health care costs 
have been way above the inflation level," 
says TAI's Chatman. At his S46.5 million 
information systems company of over 500 
employees, workers are enrolled in a 
self-insured plan: The company subsi- 
dizes its own insurance while hiring an 
insurer to administrate its claims. 
Catastrophic illness is underwritten by a 
third-party carrier. Chatman points to the 
increase in administrative costs of health 
care as the culprit cutting into his com- 
pany's profit margins. However, "Since 
everyone else is also paying more," he 
says that "it doesn't make us less com- 
petitive with other companies in our 
industry." 

While the White House plan is expect- 
ed to address several burning health 
care concerns, including the payment 
and reimbursement structure, there is 
likely to be as much disagreement on 
how to solve the problem as there is on 
the underlying cause of the astronomic 
growth in fees. 

Controlling costs through managed 
competition will not affect the cause of 
the problem, argues R.O.W.'s Williams. 
"What's been missing is an emphasis on 
using the least expensive tools of health 
care, which are prevention and health 
education, particularly for minorities and 
the disadvantaged," he argues. "There's 
too much emphasis on cost control and the way we 
develop health services, and not enough on the way 
to prevent disease." 

On the other hand, Williams is hoping that the | 
renewed interest in health care reform will be an: 
opportunity to boost his$24 million company's bottom 
line. But he sees increased competition from large 
majority firms as a big challenge. "I think there will be 
more opportunities for small and minority businesses 
like ours to conduct research on health care delivery 
systems. However, we'll have to compete with major 
academic institutions, national think tanks like the 
Rand Corp. and big research companies. And, since 
there's a tradition of going to renowned establish- 
ments, such as the Brookings Institution and the 
National Academy of Science, we probably won't get 
a fair share of the pie." 

Whether their companies can garner new busi- 
ness through health care reform or simply reduce the 
cost of their health benefits, BE lOOs CEOs are hopeful 
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Many B.E. 100s 



CEOs believe 



they are 



handicapped 



by regulations 



and racism. 



about the details of the proposal — even if it means 
paying higher taxes. "I'd be a proponent of higher 
taxes, if it's going toward de-escalating the cost for 
health care," says BET's Robert Johnson. "The one 
thing I agree with the President on is that until you 
bring the cost of health care in line, we will continue 
to have a high budget deficit," he adds. 

What About Minority Business? 

President Clinton to his credit has appointed high- 
level minority administrators throughout his 
Administration. So when he unveiled his plan for 
America in his February 
address to Congress and made 
no specific mention of minority 
business, many observers 
didn't know what to make of it. 
Was the omission a move of 
inclusion — sending the mes- 
sage that minority businesses 
should be thought of in the 
same breath as all American 
business? Or a move of exclu- 
sion — sending the message 
that minority business issues 
would not be dealt with 
because they serve a narrow 
special interest? 

"I don't think anyone is 
specifically pitching minority 
businesses. I think they're 
pitching small business in gen- 
eral," says Johnson, who 
believes the term "small busi- 
ness" is being used as a code 
word to include minorities. He 
believes that this forces minori- 
ty businesses to go head-to- 
head with majority small busi- 
nesses, and that these majority 
companies can be more suc- 
cessful since they receive the 
banking support denied minori- 
ty businesses. 

BEloOs CEOs believe thattheir 
firms can compete with majori- 
ty-owned small businesses, but a system of regula- 
tions and racism saddles them with handicaps 
amounting to a "Catch-22." 

"If we get a special deal because we are a minor- 
ity business, it may be held against us. But as long as 
we're different, there will always be prejudice 
against us," says Henderson. "Either there has to be 
fairness in the procurement process or minority set- 
aside contracts must be reserved for us." 

Set-aside programs such as the Disadvantaged 
Business Enterprise (DBE) program don't really work 



for successful black firms, according to Floyd 
Thacker of the Thacker Organization. DBE firms are 
rarely considered for lucrative prime contracts, a sit- 
uation which limits them to smaller subcontracts. 
And once in the program, Thacker believes firms face 
the frustration of dealing with the system's bureau- 
cracy. "Agencies like the Department of 
Transportation perform size-standard tests on firms 
when they don't need to. They make demands for 
things that the law doesn't require," he says. 

The Small Business Administration's (SBA) 8(a) 
program drew similar complaints, particular about its 
8(a) restrictions. Atthe top of the CEO's complaint list: 
A company cannot leave the program until its nine- 
year duration is up; a firm cannot be sold while in the 
program, even if a lucrative offer is made; and a firm 
cannot make a public offering, acquisition or merger 
while in the program, even if such steps would 
enhance the company's business. 

R.O.W.'s Williams says that his company, which 
was selected 1992 SBA Small Minority Business of 
the Year, has grown enough to leave the 8(a) pro- 
gram, but it can't. "When you're ready to fly, they 
keep strings on you. . . My business should be able to 
do whatever is necessary to survive. If I'd known I'd 
be so constrained, I wouldn't have joined 8(a)." 

Under the leadership of Joshua Smith, CEO of 
Maxima Corp., the now-defunct United States 
Commission on Minority Business Development, cre- 
ated during the Bush Administration, dealt with some 
of these problems in its report on minority business 
issued last September. (Maxima Corp. is a $45 million 
BE 100s systems engineering company.) President 
Clinton hasn't formally commented on the report's 
recommendations, and many in the minority business 
community think it is time he did. 

Harriet Michel, president of the National Minority 
Supplier Development Council, organized a group 
composed of the leaders of minority business asso- 
ciations and minority business owners who met with 
Administration officials in early April. "Minority- 
owned businesses have their own set of problems 
that don't affect other small businesses," she 
declared, adding, "just having those issues included 
and represented among small business discussions 
is not sufficient. The problems facing minority busi- 
nesses are specific and unusual and should be 
looked at as a separate set of issues." 

The group's goal was to convince the President 
that the nation must develop a plan to strengthen 
minority business. "Over the next four years, Clinton 
should keep an eye on small business, but black busi- 
ness in particular," emphasizes Greg Calhoun. 
"There is a need for black-owned businesses 
because we hire more black people than anyone 
else. We keep that part of the American work force 
contributing to the overall economy." Lj 
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Now There's An Easier Way To Find Out About The RTC. 

Just call our Information Center. 

At the other end arc people who will answer your questions — from very 
broad (like, what docs the RTC do?) to more specific (arc my bank accounts 
still insured?). 

We'll tell you about Resolution Trust Corporation sales programs, 
resolution process, auctions, sales events and seminars, our Affordable Housing 
Program, Minority and Women-Owned Business Program, financing 
information, how to purchase property, and some of the contracting issues 
involved. We'll even help resolve complaints. 

So call our toll-free Information Center from 9 am to 9 pm (EDT) 
weekdays at 1-800-348-1484, ask for extension 1440. We'll do our best to 

answer you quickly, or get your information to the person 
who can. Isn't that easier than dragging a 
^^^^^^^ magnifying glass all over North America? 
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Resolving The Crisis 
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Call The RTC Information Center, 1-800-348-1484 Ext 1 440. 
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Black cosmetics companies 
and industry giants vie for the 
loyalty of black women. 
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11^^ edefining beautiful..." For years, this bold 
catchphrase has been Cover Girl's calling card, 
helping to make it the leading cosmetics brand in 
the nation. But only now is Procter & Gamble, 
Cover Girl's $29 billion parent company, finally 
making good on its stance as an innovator. 
After 32 years of defining beauty standards with mostly 
blue-eyed blonde models, such as Christie Brinkley and 
Cheryl Tiegs, Cover Girl is sporting a fresh new face — ^that 
of tawny-toned model Lana Ogilvie — and courting a brand 
new customer: the African-American woman. Cover Girl is 
not alone. 

After decades of being socially and economically 
ignored by general-market cosmetics companies, the 
black female consumer has suddenly become the $4 billion 
beauty industry's new darling. From prestige department 
store brands such as Fashion Fair and Prescriptives, to 
lower-priced drugstore staples such as Revion, 
Maybelline and Posner, cosmetics makers are scrambling 
to win the black woman's attention — and her dollar. Even 
direct marketers Avon and Mary Kay, who have long 
enjoyed a loyal following of African-American consumers, 
are beefing up their efforts. This, despite the fact that their 



market is not perceived by analysts to be threatened by 
retail activity. 

Why the sudden explosion of interest? The reasons why 
are as plain as the numbers. Retail sales of ethnic hair 
care, skin care and cosmetics products grew 6% in 1992, 
pushing the market to $547 million, according to a study by 
Packaged Facts Inc., a New York-based research firm. 
Hair care, the oldest and largest segment, with sales of 
$390 million, gained only 4%. Ethnic skin care, with sales of 
$75 million, grew a respectable 7%. But ethnic cosmetics 
blew past both categories with double-digit growth of 15%, 
reaching sales of $82 million. 

Packaged Facts projects the ethnic cosmetics segment 
will grow by 22% in 1993 and continue to build, eventually 
reaching sales of $162 million by 1997. Tack on skin and 
hair care for a grand 1997 total of S732 million in 
anticipated sales of ethnic beauty products. 

Set against a backdrop of weakening industrywide sales 
and 1990 census figures — which show that the nation's 16 
million African-American women are younger (30% are in 
the prime purchasing age of 18 to 34), better educated and 
more affluent than ever before — the appeal of black 
women as the sought-after segment of the moment is 
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Jerri Baccus Glover 
(sixth from left) and 
Revlon's ColorStyle 
team spent three years 
developing the 
company's latest 
ethnic makeup. 



'The ethnic 
market is the 
future of 
cosmetics. 
Everyone 
knows that." 

Revlon Senior Vice President 
Jerri Baccus Glover 



undeniable. Factor in that the black female 
population is growing at twice the rate of its 
white counterpart — and eureka! — beauty 
makers large and small have found a new 
way to impact the almighty bottom line. 

No wonder more than a dozen makeup 
lines and line extensions have been thrust at 
the black female consumer in the last two 
years. And there are more on the horizon. 
Without question, the onslaught of 
competition in the ethnic cosmetics market is 
good news for black women, who for the first 
time have the dizzying array of cosmetics 
choices that white women have long 
enjoyed. But it could herald disaster for 
smaller and some black-owned companies, 
which lack the deep pockets needed for massive 
advertising campaigns as well as the financial clout to 
demand adequate shelf space. 

There is no way for the beauty industry's major players 
to hit their sales targets without cutting deeply into the 
consumer bases of smaller, more established ethnic 
cosmetics companies in both the "class" (expensive/ 



department store) and "mass" (lower priced/ drugstore) 
markets, many of which are black-owned. 

While there is widespread debate over the potential 
size of the ethnic cosmetics market (interpreted at ranges 
from S100 million to S900 million), analysts, retailers and 
marketers do agree on one point: It is not large enough to 
sustain the number of players now competing. 

And who will be left standing when the dust settles? 
Most black-owned companies respond with unqualified 
assurance. "This is not going to be a problem for us," says 
Alex Erwiah, owner and CEO of New York-based Naomi 
Sims Beauty Products Ltd. "Right now it's in fashion for 
[industry giants] to market to black people. They've finally 
discovered that black people have money. But they think 
the market is much bigger than it is. When they realize its 
real size, they will pull those products back." 

Jerri Baccus Glover, a senior vice president of 
marketing at Revlon, who is black, disagrees, insisting that 
the commitment of companies like hers to the ethnic 
market has been underestimated. "Smart marketers don't 
make investments in businesses for a year and then walk 
away," Glover says. "This is the future of cosmetics. 
Everyone knows that. This is definitely not a short-term 
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"Few people 
understand 
the power of 
black-owned 
firms already 
in the market." 

Lafayette Jones, CEO 
Segmented Marketing Services 



investment for Revlon." 

Getting definitive numbers on how 
these companies and their products 
are faring is near impossible, since, 
for competitive reasons, marketers 
are very secretive about sales 
figures and brand shares. Even 
industry analysts provide conflicting 
data. 

Only one thing is clear, says 
Lafayette Jones, president and CEO 
of Segmented Marketing Services 
Inc. (SMSi), a Winston-Salem, N.C.- 
based firm that specializes in ethnic 
marketing: "There 
will definitely be a 
shakeout." Of the 
general-market 
companies, Jones 
says Procter & 
Gamble, which, 
with Revlon, is 
among his clients, 
"has the potential 
to do this right, 
because they are 
thorough, whether 
they're marketing 
dishwashing 
detergent or Cover 
Girl cosmetics." 



But Jones, 
whose company 
also works with 

Chicago-based BE lOOs companies Soft Sheen Products 
and Johnson Publishing Co., parent company to Fashion 
Fair Cosmetics, says it won't necessarily be the black 
companies that fall, because for them "it's a life-and-death 
struggle." If anything, the increased competition will 
sharpen the efforts of black companies. "Very few people 
understand the power of African-American companies 
already in the market," Jones says. "They're quick. If they 
don't meet the needs of their consumer, they know 
someone else will and they'll be out of business. African- 
American companies are going to do whatever it takes." 

The Class Struggle 

Prior to 1991, only four brands for black women existed 
in department stores, where black women spend about 
23% of their cosmetics dollars, according to Procter & 
Gamble research. All of the established ethnic lines sell 
both cosmetics and skin care. Three are black-owned. 

Naomi Sims Beauty Products debuted in 1986, followed 
by Paris-based Gazelle International Inc., which reached 
the United States in 1987. When BE last visited these 
companies (see "Battle of the Vanities," March 1989), 



Sims' line was in 100 department stores, including R.H. 
Macy's and Saks Fifth Avenue. The company, which 
generated 1988 sales of about $5 million, was anticipating 
an 80% to 100% increase for 1989. 

But Sims didn't anticipate the financial troubles that 
would rock the retail industry. The bankruptcy of chains 
such as Macy's helped slash Sims' distribution in half by 
1991. Still, the company managed gross sales of S5 million 
in 1992, says CEO Erwiah, S2 million of which was 
generated by fresh marketing efforts in London, Paris and 
five West African countries. 

Gazelle, which grossed about $1.5 million in the United 
States in 1988, was busily beefing up its American 
advertising campaign in 1989. The company retreated from 
the U.S. market in 1991, the same year that beauty 
powerhouse Estee Lauder entered the ethnic market. 
Gazelle's owners could not be reached for comment 

Estee Lauder's entry into the ethnic market sent shock 
waves through the industry. Long regarded as the premier 
cosmetic line, Lauder's image was not just linked with 
white women, but with white women of imposing wealth 
and refinement. Now the grande dame of beauty was 
courting black women, not just with one line, but three: the 
flagship line (Estee Lauder) was expanded into darker 
shades, as was Clinique, with its Color Deeps line. 

Lauder's greatest effort — and success — has been with 
Prescriptives All Skins, which offers an unprecedented 115 
custom-blended shades. The line was launched with a 
$2.5 million media blitz and was quickly credited with luring 
4,000 new customers of color — a month. 

How much the increased competition from Lauder 
played into Sims' and Gazelle's difficulties is unclear. 
Longtime players Flori Roberts and Fashion Fair, however, 
have no trouble quantifying the damage done to their 
sales: They say it doesn't exist 

Lakewood, N.J. -based Flori Roberts, named for its 
founder — a white woman — began marketing high-end 
cosmetics to African-Americans in 1965. The company, 
which was acquired by Ivax Corp., a Miami-based holding 
company, in July 1992, continues to flourish, selling a line 
of 160 products through about 1,000 stores. Packaged 
Facts estimates Flori Roberts' 1992 revenues were 
between $25 million and S50 million. 

In April 1992, Flori Roberts introduced a new face 
cream, endorsed by its spokesperson, singer Nancy 
Wilson. Skin care is a venue where general marketers 
have left a gaping hole for African-American women, says 
the company's marketing director, Gail Shelton, who is 
black. "We visibly age at a slower rate than Caucasians," 
says Shelton. "The general market's anti-aging creams 
are just too heavy for black skin. But that's all they offer, 
because that's what their primary consumer needs. The 
African-American woman is our primary consumer." 

Johnson Publishing, the Chicago-based parent 
company of Fashion Fair Cosmetics, became the first 
black-owned company to crack the department store 
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market in 1973. Advertising in its own 
sister publications, Ebony and Jet 
magazines, the cosmetics company 
took off, quickly outselling Flori Roberts. 
Fashion Fair's more than 310 products 
are currently sold in about 2,000 stores 
internationally. Its revenues are 
estimated at S60 million to $100 million 
annually. 

"We have been number one for the 
last 20 years," says J. Lance Clarke, 
senior vice president and general 
manager of Fashion Fair. "If someone 
comes along and knocks us out of that 
spot, they deserve it. But we're not 
going to let them do it." 

Clarke notes that Fashion Fair was 
born directly out of the refusal of white 
cosmetics 

mavens to 

acknowledge the 
ethnic market. 
John Johnson, 
founder and CEO 
of JPC, "went 
around to Lauder 
and Charles 

i Fashion Fair's "fZi'o^IInrP 

of Revlon, more 

■11^ new Ebone ^O years ago 

~ and told them, 

'there's an ethnic 
t market out there 

and you could 
capture it by 
advertising in 

Ebony,'" Clarke recalls. "They said no. They didn't want 
the market." Now that they do, says Clarke, Fashion Fair is 
ready for "war." 

Late last year, the company redesigned its packaging, 
deepening its signature pink color for a richer, more 
elegant appeal. Sales in 1992 were up about 12% over 
1991, says Clarke. In Macy's Herald Square, Fashion Fair 
held onto its top spot in ethnic sales, pulling in S1.5 million 
last year. This year, a new line of skin care products was 
introduced, as well as a trio of new colors for nails, cheeks 
and lips. Conceding that Fashion Fair may have slipped 
into complacency in the past, Clarke says, "Those days 
are over." 

In what may be seen as an extension of Fashion Fair's 
revitalization, the company is no longer limiting itself to the 
"class" market. Finally realizing that there are distinct 
customers — one who buys expensive makeup and one 
who doesn't — Johnson Publishing introduced Ebone, a 
mass-market brand of cosmetics. Launched in September 
1992 toward a slightly younger consumer than Fashion Fair 



JPC President 
Linda Johnson 
Rice is guiding 
Fashion Fair's 
new Ebone 
cosmetics line. 



(18 to 34), Ebone is now in about 4,000 stores. According to 
Towne-Oller & Associates Inc., a New York-based 
consulting firm, Ebone managed to gain a 1% market share 
for 1992, despite its late entry. Linda Johnson Rice, 
president and chief operating officer of the company, is 
overseeing the development and marketing of the line. 

In Search Of Mass Appeal 

In moving into drugstores, Ebone finds itself in the midst 
of the most intense battle in the beauty war. The more 
earthy mass market accounts for roughly 53% of African- 
American cosmetics sales, according to Procter & 
Gamble. And so, it is there that cosmetics rivals attempt to 
literally squeeze each other off the shelves. 

South Plainfield, N.J. -based Posner Laboratories and 
black-owned J. Strickland and Co., the Memphis-based 
maker of Zuri cosmetics, are the oldest players in the 
mass-market arena. Both have been hawking ethnic 
cosmetics for more than 50 years. Posner was by far the 
industry leader prior to 1991, while Zuri's market share 
was in the single digits. 

But Posner's security was shattered in 1991 when 
Maybelline launched Shades of You. The new line claimed 
to break with the past — when general marketers literally 
made the same old makeup formulas browner and called 
them new. Shades of You touts a formula that contains 
minimal amounts of titanium dioxide, a chemical that 
causes the foundation to make darker skin tones look 
ashy. Maybelline predicted that the line would make S15 
million in its first year. Analysts say it did. 

According to Towne-Oller & Associates, Maybelline 
captured 35% of the ethnic cosmetics market in 1991, 
where Posner had 53%. Other 1991 entrants made a lesser, 
but significant, impact. Arthur Matney's Tropez garnered 
an 8% share; Pavion's Black Radiance, about 1%. 

Lost in the shuffle was Simply Satin, a 45-item line 
introduced in 1990 by Carson, Calif.-based WOC Products, 
a black-owned company that started out in hair care. The 
competition has put a lock on WOC's attempts to expand 
Simply Satin's distribution. Without it, says WOC President 
and CEO Frank Davie, the line won't survive another 18 
months. 

In November 1991, Revlon introduced Darker Tones of 
Almay. An extension of an already specialized line 
(hypoallergenic), it made a negligible impact. Gunning for 
Maybelline, in August 1992 Revlon's ColorStyle hit mass 
outlet shelves. ColorStyle, in just five months, garnered a 
4.7% market share. Maybelline dropped off by only 1% in 
'92; but Posner plummeted by 14%, according to Towne- 
Oller & Associates. 

By last February, Darker Tones of Almay already 
seemed to be doing a disappearing act, although Revlon 
representatives deny that the line is being discontinued. 
But ColorStyle is clearly pushing forward. As of March, the 
brand was in 6,400 stores (compared with 28,000 for the 
Classic Revlon line), outpacing Posner, Zuri, Simply Satin, 
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Ebone and Cover Girl in market 
share. 

This is not Revlon's first move 
into the ethnic market. It launched 
its Polished Ambers line twice, first 
in the late 1970s, then in the early 
'80s. Twice it was discontinued 
after failing to meet projected 
sales. 

If Revlon has been halfhearted in 
promoting its ethnic cosmetics in 
the past, ColorStyle — more than 
three years in development — 
represents a major turning point. 
Time was taken because "we 
wanted it to be right," says Glover. 

Contrary to the findings of Cover 
Girl's focus groups, which 
concluded that 
black women did 
not want a 
separate, 
segregated line, 
Revlon found that 
the African- 
American 
woman wanted a 
line from a major 
company that 
specifically 
addressed who 
she was. 
Accordingly, all 
98 of ColorStyle's 
products were 
given names that 
invoke images of 

parts of the world where black culture is rooted. There is 
Brazil Nut liquid makeup. West Indies Wine lipstick and — 
the most primitive reference — Jungle Orchid nail enamel. 
The signature purple and gold packaging was paid special 
attention. But Revlon's true focal point was its ad campaign, 
formulated in-house and believed to cost in the millions. 
(The $1.5 billion company spent about S5.8 million on 
makeup advertising in 1991, according to Advertising Age 
magazine.) 

Crucial to advertising this line, says Glover, "is making 
sure that you reach the consumer, talk to her in a way she 
understands, make her feel that her brand is on an equal 
level with every other brand. The visual interpretation has to 
be multifaceted." 

In June 1992, African-American model/actress Veronica 
Webb joined fashion superstars Cindy Crawford and Claudia 
Schiffer as a Revlon spokesmodel, becoming possibly the 
first black woman to snag such an exclusive contract. Lana 
Ogilvie signed with Cover Girl also in June — a circumstance 



WOC's Ralph 
Smith is not 
impressed by 
white cosmetics 
companies' slim 
support of 
black causes. 



that has Revlon and Cover Girl each maintaining they were 
the first to hire a black spokesmodel. (Although Webb's 
focus is ColorStyle, she also appears in Classic Revlon ads.) 

Addressing the argument put forth by many black- 
owned companies — that only African-Americans know or 
care about what black consumers want or need — Glover 
is quick to note that much of the ColorStyle team is black, 
including the senior director of product development, the 
senior chemist, the vice president of market research 
and, of course. Glover herself, who has been with Revlon 
for 14 years. "We were not suddenly hired for this line," 
she says. Cover Girl declined to give such specifications. 

Appearing To Care 

Another of Revlon's key strategies involves community 
tie-ins. The company is committed to avoiding the 
impression that "Revlon, this big corporation, identified a 
need gap, made all this money, and then just walked away 
from it," Glover says. Toward that end, Revlon is involved in 
scholarship programs with the United Negro College Fund 
and Essence magazine, among other groups. 

Maybelline and Cover Girl are also courting the 
community. In celebration of Black History Month, 
Maybelline donated more than $100,000 to the National 
Coalition of 100 Black Women's Literacy and Life Skills 
Development Fund to aid at-risk teenagers and single 
mothers. Procter & Gamble gave about $1 million to various 
African-American organizations in 1991, but that's out of $32 
million in total contributions. Ralph Smith, vice president of 
black-owned WOC Products, is unimpressed by such 
gestures. "There is a disproportionate amount of money spent 
by our communities on these products compared to what is 
recycled back into our communities," Smith says. "Basically, 
they're throwing a few pennies at community programs, 
getting a lot of publicity for it and appearing to care." 

The Ethnic Market More Than Skin Deep 

For all the splashy ads and goodwill money passed 
around, many observers still maintain that general 
marketers are at a fundamental disadvantage when it 
comes to reaching and, more importantly, gaining the trust 
of African-American consumers. However, the direct- 
market companies seem to have found a way. 

Although direct-marketed brands, such as Avon, remain 
largely untracked by the industry or its analysts, Procter & 
Gamble estimates that black women spend 13% of their 
cosmetic dollars on direct sales. Cosmetics Industry 
magazine, however, speculates that Avon may have been 
the actual ethnic market leader in 1991. Miriam Muley, 
director of marketing for Avon's African-American business 
unit, declines to refute or confirm such reports. She does 
say that the company, which has about 45,000 African- 
American sales reps, generates "hundreds of millions in 
African-American sales each year." 

Particularly in the black community, says SMSi's Jones, 
"the power of a fellow church member or a neighbor 
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coming into your home to sell you their products is not 
likely to be weakened by competition among retailers." 

The greatest challenge the latest entrants on the retail 
side face Is clear: They must first win, then build on, the 
confidence of a consumer who is somewhat skeptical of 
all the new attention. "Entering the market is one thing, but 
to stay in, you have to be able to reach this customer and 
build a relationship," says Johnson Publishing's Rice. 
"[General marketers] have not done that in the past. I'm 
not sure they will be able to now." 

Even if they can, and some of the smaller lines are 
squeezed out of business, says WOC's Smith, the future 
for general cosmetics marketers in the ethnic industry 
remains uncertain. Says Smith: "When they stop 
spending as much on advertising, it will be interesting to 
see if those customers still use those products, or will 



they return to the familiar?" 

Rice says they will. And Ebone, although it's new, may 
still fall into the old faithful category because of its kinship 
with Fashion Fair. Ebone's quality is on par with anything 
else on mass-market shelves, says Rice, and she expects to 
capitalize on the tremendous loyalty Fashion Fair customers 
have traditionally demonstrated. That's more than the 
loyalty of an informed consumer to a good product, says 
Rice. It's the loyalty of an informed black consumer to a 
good product put out by an black-owned company. 

Ultimately, that loyalty may be the strongest determining 
factor in the ethnic cosmetics battle. Says Jones: "If it's a 
poor product, it's a poor product, and consumers aren't 
going to buy it no matter who makes it. But, all things being 
equal, black people want to patronize black-owned 
businesses." !L 




Manufacturers can pitch, package and postulate over their products — old 
and new — to their heart's content. In the end, only one group controls the 
outcome of this latest beauty war: African-American consumers. You know 
which brands are your favorites, but do you know who makes them? 




PRODUCT 
Avon 

Beauty Benetton 
Black Radiance 
Clinique 
•; , - ' ColorStyle 
Colourings Shade Extensions 
Cover Girl 
Darker Tones of Almay 
EbonE 
Fashion Fair 
Flori Roberts 
Gazelle 
Max Factor 
Naomi Sims 
Posner 

Prescriptives All Skins 
Shaded of You 
Simply Satin 
Tropez 

ZURI 



COMPANY 
Avon 
Benetton 
Pavion 

Est£e Lauder 
Revlon 

The Body Shop 
Procter & Gamble 
Revlon 

Johnson Publishing Co.* 
Johnson Publishing Co.* 
Flori Roberts 

Gazelle International Inc.* 
Procter & Gamble 
Naomi Sims Beauty Products Ltd.* 
Posner 
Est£e Lauder 

MaybellinfTWasserstein, Perella 
woe Products* 
Arthur Matney Inc. 
J. Strickland and Co.* 

'Black-owned 
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CAN BLACK RADIO 





SHAKEOUI? 



Declining ad dollars and new FCC 
policies are just two challenges 
beleaguered stations face now. 



Karen Slade had never been in a war 
zone before, but on April 29, 1992, 
that's exactly where she found 
herself. Shortly after her radio news 
crew did a live broadcast of the 
acquittals of four police officers in the 
beating of motorist Rodney G. King, the South Central 
community's fury over the verdict came crashing 
down around KJLH-FM's Crenshaw Blvd. station in 
the heart of Los Angeles. 

Slade, the 3000-watt station's vice president and 
general manager, sent her support staff home and 
hunkered down with her top disc jockeys. KJLH's 
phone lines, flooded with irate listeners, were 
patched straight onto the airwaves. 

For the next three days, as sirens and gunshots 
sounded in the distance, the station dropped its 
R&B/pop format and played no music at all. Slade 
and her on-air talent served as a neutral zone, allow- 
ing the community to vent its frustrations while tem- 
pering raw anger with pleas for calm. The station also 
conducted food and clothing drives for riot victims 
and provided on-air counseling to help parents 
explain the violence to their children. During one of 
the nation's worst acts of civil unrest in our history, 



KJLH proved itself a vital link to its listeners. 

"That was our opportunity to be the voice of the 
community, and we were," Slade says proudly. "We 
did not shy away or run to music." 

KJLH's role during the 1992 Los Angeles riots illus- 
trates how black communities have come to rely on 
their radio stations. No matter what the format, black 
radio has been the community's cultural lifeline for a 
long time. Remember James Brown? What other sta- 
tions played "I'm Black and I'm Proud" often enough 
to get the whole neighborhood screaming? Then 
there was rap, which critics called just a fad. Black 
radio and its listeners embraced it, though, pumping 
it up to the top of the charts. Then, of course, there's 
that delicious black gossip. (Who was it that said 
Michael and LaToya were really one person?) 

On the more serious side, it was stations like KJLH 
that took Jesse Jackson for real during his bid forthe 
White House. From talk to gospel to plugs for dollar- 
a-plate church dinners, black radio has done more 
than entertain us — it's been the only place on the dial 
we could call our own. 

But as the nation slowly recovers from recession, 
there are signs that small, independent black-owned 
stations like KJLH are seriously endangered. 



BY MATTHEW S. SCOTT 
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Industrywide troubles began surfacing in 1991: For 
the first time in 30 years, radio advertising revenues 
dropped, falling 2%, from $8.8 billion in 1990toS8.6 bil- 
lion in 1991. Moreover, 58.6% of ttie industry's 9,692 
radio stations lost money tfiat same year, according 
to a survey by the Washington, D.C.-based National 
Association of Broadcasters. 

"All the debt from the free-spending 1980s came 
home to roost in 1991," notes J.T. Anderton, editor of 
Radio Business Report, a Washington, D.C.-based 
trade journal. "There was a tremendous level of 



bankruptcies that year, and 10% to 20% of the 
remaining stations are still in trouble." 

And although revenues bounced back up to S8.8 
billion in 1992, the industry — especially the black 
segment — kept bleeding. "Last year was a bad year 
for radio, but it was a terrible year for black radio," 
says Joann Clark Anderson, director of minority 
telecommunications development programs for the 
National Telecommunications & Information 
Administration (NTIA). Black ownership of FM radio 
stations saw perhaps its biggest falloff ever, from 71 



KJLH-FM general manager Karen 

Slade fears that new FCC radio 

ownership rules will make her 
struggle to serve the black community 
even tougher. 
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in 1991 to 64 in 1992. Although the number of 
black AM station owners ticked up slightly last 
year (from 109 up to 1 1 1 ), black radio still suffers 
from static in the industry. More and more radio 
executives like Slade are asking, "Can we sur- 
vive?" 

Troubles in the black radio business run long 
and deep. Like other black media, radio stations 
sufferfinanciallyfrom their inability to sell adver- 
tisers on the viability of the black consumer mar- 
ket. But even in markets where they have 
cracked the ad barrier, black stations face 
another problem: deep-pocketed white stations 
who play black music formats, creating even 
greater competition for ads aimed at blacks. 
Worse, black stations say they've been locked 
out of capital for acquisitions and expansion — 
precisely the tools they need to compete and 
survive under the industry's new, hotly competi- 
tive rules. 

The Government Impact 

To industry veterans, these woes may seem 
like deja-vu. In the 1960s and early 1970s, the 
lack of black-themed programming spurred the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC) to 
enact policies that would increase the number 
of black-owned properties. This was in large 

Andrew Barrett the FCC's only black 
commissioner, says regional radio networks 
formed under new rules could drive small 
black-owned stations out of local markets. 




part due to pressure on the regulatory agency by the National 
Association of Black-Owned Broadcasters (NABOB). Under President 
Carter, the FCC put in place incentives and rules to encourage minori- 
ty ownership, says NABOB executive director and general counsel 
James Winston. Over the short term, these policies worked, expanding 
black radio ownership by 366% — from 30 stations in 1976 to 140 stations 
in 1980. The message? "You can have rapid industry growth if the gov- 
ernment is committed to assisting the effort," Winston says. 

However, during the past 12 years of Republican rule, the growth of 
black radio ownership stalled. The number of stations increased by just 
25%, from 140 to 182. "During Reagan/Bush, there was a deliberate 
move to deregulate the airwaves, which retarded the rules [from 
19781," says Pierre Sutton, who is NABOB chairman and CEO of Inner- 
City Broadcasting, a 1993 BE iNDUSTRlAiySERVlCE too company. 

Enter the FCC — again. To help the industry rebound, the FCC last fall 
approved a strategy for "consolidation." The three-pronged approach 
centers around "duopoly," which allows one company to own up to 
two AM and two FM stations in the same market. Another key peg is 
the newly sanctioned LMAs (local market agreements), which encour- 
age stations to forge partnerships. Their appeal seems clear enough: 



Under duopoly, four stations owned by one company could woo adver- 
tisers with a bigger share of the market arrd with deeply discounted 
ads. Under an LMA, two independent stations could save costs by 
combining their sales forces or having one general manager oversee 
more than one station. 

The FCC has pitched the new rules as a win-win proposition, betting 
that consolidation will help the industry recoup the chunk of ad dollars 
it is losing to the cable and TV markets. But FCC Commissioner Andrew 
C. Barrett — ^the only black among five commissioners — has strongly 
opposed the rules change. The lone dissenter, he argues that 
"Consolidation hurts black station owners because it can be used to 
establish regional pockets of concentration. . . . These regional net- 
works could be very attractive to advertisers, having a negative impact 
on black radio stations." Consolidation, he says, makes small indepen- 
dent black-owned stations a harder sell to advertisers. 

Take KJLH, for example. Despite its strong identity as Los Angeles' 
black community station, its weak FM signal limits its area coverage to 
just 2% of audience share. If duopolies catch on in Slade's market with 
the resulting stations using black formats, they stand to offer advertis- 
ers an irresistible package: cheap ads and a new crop of black listen- 
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ers. This could slice into KJLH's revenue base. 

Says Slade: "If the big boys can own two or more FM outlets in the 
same market, they can corner a [black] format and put local properties 
out of business." Once that happens, she and others argue, the fallout 
will be painful. Untested black artists won't have an outlet, black lis- 
teners won't have a voice and majority stations can hoard profits with- 
out any incentive to serve the minority community. 

Problems Go Beyond Government 

The prospect of stiffer competition for advertising revenue disturbs 
many blacks in the industry. Henry Rock, an account executive for the 
Interep Radio Store, which sells ad time for 110 black-formatted radio 
stations across the country, says black-owned stations rarely receive 




Inner-City Broadcasting 
Chairman Pierre Sutton and his 
father Percy have used music 
format changes to keep ad 
revenues flowing. 



the ad revenue they deserve. "The 
value of a typical black station's 
audience is discounted by 30% 
compared to what a general mar- 
ket station might get," says Rock. 
His station largely shunned by 
advertisers, Don Rosette, vice 
president and general manager of 
WMVP-AM in Milwaukee, says 
that WMVP, which ranks 17th in its market, often has better luck get- 
ting advertisers to sponsor newscasts and public affairs programs than 
he has getting them to place commercial spots. 

Pluria Marshall, chairman of the National Black Media Coalition in 
Washington, D.C., says advertisers overlook black stations because, 
"many feel that they do not have to use black-owned media to reach 



black people. Advertisers figure blacks like what whites like and they 
can reach blacks through general media outlets." 

Advertisers say their decisions are based on demographics, period. 
Says Larry Stoddard, director of media research at the New York- 
based Advertising Research Foundation: "For the big national [adver- 
tisers] the audience delivery numbers are the main criteria for ad 
placement, no matter who owns the station," he says. 

In addition, "Advertisers want a mature audience because older 
audiences spend money," says Radio Business flepo/t's Anderton. 
That, of course, eliminates many black stations which aim their music 
at black youth. "Black stations that have moved to Adult Contemporary 
are doing well," he says, " but stations using Rap or Top 40 formats are 
having a harder time." 

Pierre Sutton, for one, understands how a station's for- 
mat can affect its bottom line. Although his WBLS-FM 
added an all-rap music segment on Friday nights in the 
1980s, it expanded its "oldies and classics" music segments 
on weekends to keep its demographics where advertisers 
wanted. The result: The station climbed from fifth to third in 
the New York City market with a 4.4% audience share. 
Another Inner-City station, in San Antonio, tried a similar 
tack. KSAQ-FM changed its call letters and switched its for- 
mat to improve its ratings and revenues. 

Improvising formats is just part of the radio industry's 
new competitive environment. "With 'crossover' music and 
many black artists achieving 'pop' popularity, black music is 
no longer an exclusive entity for black-owned stations," 
says KJLH's Slade. In fact, some of the top stations in the 
nation's largest markets — such as WRKS-FM in New York 
and WGCI-FM in Chicago — play black music formats, but 
are white-owned. "Money that should be meant to reach 
the black community winds up going to a nonblack entity," 
Slade laments. 

Playing By The New Rules 

Cathy Hughes, chairperson of Radio One Inc., has adopt- 
ed a play or pay attitude to the new rules. She opposes the 
rule changes because she believes duopoly will force many 
blacks out of the industry. Yet, she also realizes that survival 
may mean embracing the concept of LMAs. "It is fiscally 
wise for us to do [LMAs] whether there is a need to or not 
The best time to strengthen yourself is when you're already 
strong," Hughes asserts. 
Hughes' son, Alfred C. Liggins, president and general manager of 
Radio One, has gone one step further. In April, he purchased WERQ- 
AM/FM in Baltimore for 39 million, forming the first black-owned duop- 
oly in the nation. The March 22 edition of Radio Business Report d\s- 
closed that 170 duopoly deals had been announced orfiled with the FCC 
since last September. 

With WERQ-AM/FM and its other Baltimore stations, WWIN- 
AM/FM, Radio One will control 10% of the market. "Market share is the 
name of the game," says Liggins. "We're in this business to compete 
with the big boys, so we've got to be just as aggressive as they are." 

Cathy Hughes, who also owns WOL-AM and WMMJ-FM in 
Washington, D.C., has discussed developing LMAs with other black 
owners in her market. She hasn't forged any agreements because of 
what she says is a "wait-and-see" attitude about the rules. "I don't 
think the reality of what's coming has set in yet," she says. Two pend- 
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ing acquisitions that would create white-owned duopolies in the 
Washington, D.C., market may force some owners to face reality. 

Black radio station owners should learn from Hughes' willingness to 
incorporate the beneficial parts of the new rule changes into the way 
they manage their stations. Those adjustments could help improve their 
financial positions enough to gain financing for additional stations. "If 
you're going to be serious about radio, there's no way that you can own 
only one station anymore," says Marshall. "We've gotto purchase bet- 
ter stations, and we've gotto manage them better." 

But with a sluggish economy and the radio industry showing losses, 
banks have rejected loan applications from both black and white radio 
station owners because they consider the risks too great. Though they 
can cite no tangible evidence, black station owners charge that banks 
are simply tightfisted when it comes to blacks. 

"Banks foreclose on black station owners' loans quicker and they 
force blacks to sell their stations quicker than others," says Skip 
Finley, president and general manager of WKYS-FM, Washington, 
D.C. Finley's station thrives on Washington, D.C.'s huge black listen- 
ing audience and ranks third in the market with an overall 5.2% share. 
Even with his success, he says the costs of expansion are way 
beyond his reach: Purchasing a station in rural America could cost 
from $100,000 to $1 million. In major markets, the price tag can run a 
hefty $80 million. 

To assist black radio station owners in what may become an acqui- 



ComTrain Prepares New Owners 



When minorities gain control of their first 
radio station, they may find that the road 
ahead is arduous. They often lacic the 
management skills and experience needed 
to successfully navigate the complexities of 
market forces, FCC regulations and stiff 
competition. To help minority owners 
establish their footing in the industry, the 
National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration (NTIA) has 
developed ComTrain, a management 
training program for new minority broadcast 
owners. "We know that sometimes 
management can be a problem at minority 
stations," says NTIA Director Joann C. 
Anderson. "It's important for minority 
stations to develop a well-thought-out plan 
that details exactly what they are going to 
do before they get on the air." 

Minorities preparing to take control of a 
commercial broadcast property or those 
with less than three years of ownership 
experience are eligible for the training. 
Participants receive two to five days of 
executive training at one of the volunteer 
broadcast sponsor companies. After the 
executive training, consultants from the 
broadcast sponsors visit the new station 



owners' facilities to assess the operational 
systems and make recommendations. 
Among the 12 broadcast sponsors are black- 
owned U.S. Radio in Philadelphia, and 
Granite Broadcasting Co., a New York- 
based BE INDUSTRIAL/SERVICE 100 company 

that owns four television stations. 

The program is funded by a $200,000 grant 
from the U.S. Minority Business Develop- 
ment Agency. The funding covers the cost of 
training 25 applicants, with preference to 
those with the least broadcast ownership 
experience. In its first three years, ComTrain 
has successfully trained 17 participants. 
Anderson says she is working to get 
additional funding to keep the program 
running after the first 25 trainees graduate. 
She encourages new station owners to 
apply. 

For details on ComTrain applicant 
requirements, contact LaVern James, 
Assistant to the Director, The Minority 
Telecommunications Development Program, 
National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 14th and Constitution 
Ave., NW, Room 4725, Washington, DC 
20230, 202-482-1880. 



sition market, new sources of funding for minority broadcasters, such 
as John E. Oxendine's Broadcast Capital Inc. (202-429-5393), must be 
developed. The NTIA has been studying community-based models and 
financial strategies for telecommunications capital development and 
investment. At press time, the study, TELECAP, was not complete. 

Beating The Odds 

Even with all the problems, some black owners have succeeded. 
Owners like Finley, who operate stations in major markets, where 
advertising revenue is still plentiful, continue to make profits. Two own- 
ers, Pagan Henry and Bishop LE. Willis, have taken full advantage of 
the radio ownership rules, each holding 15 radio properties. At least 
seven other blacks own more than one station. This small group is 
expected to benefit most from the new rules. 

And although it is widely believed that the rules will hurt small 
market stations, some owners have used them to their advantage. 
Abe Thompson, co-owner of WUVU-FM in South Bend, Ind., has 
already fashioned an unlikely partnership — an LMA with a white- 
owned station in his market. The stations have combined their sales 
forces, and Thompson says he has cut his expenses, helping his 
troubled station survive. "It's too early to say whether the new rules 
are an angel or a devil for black radio, but in my case it's been help- 
ful," Thompson says. 
NABOB'S Winston points out that President Bill Clinton will appoint 
a new FCC head and one additional commis- 
sioner this year. At press time, Antoinette Cook 
was rumored to be the top choice for appoint- 
ment as FCC chairperson, which would make 
her the first black and the first woman to head 
the commission. Such appointments could lead 
to more significant shifts in industry policy, 
some that may even help minorities. "We will 
be working with the Administration and the FCC 
to rgversQ the rules," Winston says. 

But reversing the rules will take some doing. 
It is unclear whether black station owners have 
the resolve and solidarity to effectively push for 
industry changes that will benefit them. As 
Commissioner Barrett grumbled while the rule 
changeswere pending, "There was only one of 
me, and nobody was listening." 

Winston says NABOB rf/'d actively lobby 
against the new rules; however, criticism that 
his organization is not doing enough is surfac- 
ing. Winston declined to say how many black 
owners are dues-paying members of NABOB, 
and industry insiders say there are rumors 
that some owners are considering starting a 
new organization. The new group would 
aggressively court advertisers to use black 
media to reach black audiences and develop 
new ways to increase minority broadcast 
ownership. Maintaining a united front will be 
crucial to winning any policy changes to bene- 
fit blacks. Marshall, for one, is not optimistic. 
"Over the next five years, we could lose 80 sta- 
tions," he says. For black radio's sake, he bet- 
ter not be right. □ 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 



Have the look every woman wants with GT for MEN'*' 
Texturizer. The makers of Gentle-TVeatment products 
developed this unique, patented, no-mix formula that 
has the conditioner built right in. Texturize your hair 
with GT for MEN'", the instant texturizer. 

If not completely satisfied with GT for MEN^" 
Texturizer — send it back and we ll refund your money. 
(See box for details) 



[Appreciated especially 
by women. 



©1993 




O^^JohnSOn Products Co. , Inc. Chicago, [L6O62O U.S.A. since 1954 dedicated to a more beautifid you. 



Location: Courtesy of CtflCACO PLACE Condominiums. 




We impose unusual limits on the people we hire. 



When it comes to how high you can fly at Kidder, Peabody, your only ceiling bacl<grounds, experiences and fresh ideas to bear on inventive financial 

is the one you set for yourself. Kidder is a thriving investment banking solutions. If this sounds interesting to you, write Joseph Luciano, V.P. 

and brokerage fimri that has excelled because of sound, original thinking. Recruiting, Kidder, Peabody, 60 Broad Street, New York, New York 10004. 

We're looking for a few smart, energetic individuals who will bring unique We'd like to hear from you. ■ I Kidder^Peabody 

e KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. INCORPORATED. FOUNDED 1865, MEMBER SIPC, A SUBSIDIARY OF GE. AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 



GETTING AN EDGE ON 

SELLING 




SERVICES 

Here's what it really 
takes to snag a 
lucrative corporate 
contract . 

Pick a corporation — any corporation — and chances are 
that it has fallen victim to restructuring. From boardrooms on 
Wall Street to Silicon Valley, CEOs can be heard bellowing, 
"Isn't there a cheaper way?" 

Well, there is. It's called "outsourcing." Faced with the 
gargantuan challenge of cutting costs and boosting profits, 
corporate decision-makers are increasingly shifting 
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Mitchell/Titus Partners 
Bert Mitchell and 
Robert Titus rely 
on a 20-year track 
record of providing 

accounting services to 
major corporations. 



specialized tasks once performed in-house to smaller 
outside companies that can do the jobs quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

A 1991 survey of the nation's 1,005 largest companies by 
Wyatt Co., an international human resources and 
consulting organization, found that 86% had cut back 
operations over the previous five years, and 35% were 
making greater use of outside vendors. John J. Parkington, 
Wyatt's director of organization research and development, 
says those numbers are steadily rising. 

In some cases, major companies have eliminated entire 
departments, such as accounting, for example, choosing to 
outsource the work instead. But in most cases, companies 
are targeting specific functions — clerical work, building 
maintenance, transcribing and printing services, payroll 
functions, catering and anything considered high-tech. 

The potential benefit to corporations is obvious: a 
smaller work force, lower personnel costs, less 
administrative work and possibly even less office space 
and equipment to pay for. The list of companies buying into 
outsourcing's benefits reads like a "Who's Who In 
Corporate America": American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Mobil Corp. and United Airlines. 

In fact, after laying off 239 of its own skycap personnel in 
March, United outsourced those functions to 13 airports. 
(United had already used skycap vendor companies at 82 
airports.) The airline, which lost a staggering $1.2 billion in 
the last two years, believes the move will help return the 
nation's No. 2 carrier to profitability. "This is ail part of our 



$400 million cost-reduction plan," says Joseph 
Hopkins, a United spokesman. "Farming out more 
skycap vendor functions should result in several 
millions of dollars in savings for us." 

But the risk is significant too. In outsourcing, 
corporations are not just letting go of certain 
functions, they are relinquishing the direct 
management of those functions. Thus, the success 
of such ventures depends entirely on choosing the 
right vendors. The factors that make up such 
choices are hardly cut and dry. 

Therein lies the major challenge for small 
business owners who hope to capitalize on the 
outsourcing trend. While the opportunity for profit is 
tremendous, services are a tough sell. Yes, price 
and a proven track record remain weighty factors. 
But services are intangible — the ability to convey 
their quality and effectiveness depends almost 
entirely on you. (See sidebar, "How to Sell Your 
Service.") Pitching a service is worlds away from 
pitching a product. Understanding the distinction 
can mean the difference between landing a 
contract and walking away empty-handed. 

Although outsourcing can be a win-win situation 
for corporations and suppliers, it does have some 
major drawbacks. The biggest one? The margin for 
error is razor-thin for small businesses. In 
quantifying it, Maye Foster-Thompson, executive director 
of the Chicago Regional Purchasing Council, is blunt "In 
outsourcing, you only get one shot to screw up." 

Malcolm Wilkins, director of purchasing for Chicago- 
based Ameritech Corp., a $11.2 billion telecommunications 
company, agrees. Ameritech began outsourcing various 
functions in January to the tune of more than $3 million a 
year in savings. "If a supplier fails to deliver on a contract 
it can be fatal," Wilkins says. 

To avoid falling down on the job, Foster-Thompson, 
whose group matches corporations with minority vendors, 
says it is critical that small business owners establish a 
solid support base before pursuing corporate contracts. 
Chances are, you'll need additional working capital and 
management and technical assistance early in the game. 

Relationship Building Is Key 

In service businesses, more than any other, who you 
know and what they think of you is all important. "Service 
contracts are built more on relationships than on price," 
notes Foster-Thompson. "And black business owners have 
difficulty getting to those places where those relationships 
are made — the country clubs and trade associations." 

Joining not-for-profit boards, local trade and community- 
based groups, will enable more black business owners to 
rub elbows with corporate decision-makers. Baruti 
Artharee, president of Coast Industries Inc., a $6 million 
Portland, Ore., company that has taken advantage of the 
outsourcing trend, says he joined several organizations. 
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k Ryder Full Service Lease 
will prevent you from 
driving into the traps. 

Owning your own trucks is no day at the club. 
But with a Ryder Full Service Lease, you can improve 
customer service and reduce costs. You'll get cus- 
tomized trucks and extra or leaner vehicles if you 
need them. Plus a preventive maintenance plan and 
a competitively priced, comprehensive fuel program. 

To learn how transportation can improve your 

business, call 1-800-RYDER-OK, ext. 137, for a free 

brochure and a 'Lease Versus Own Analysis." And take 

a lesson or two from the pros. fWDEiV 

1-800-RYDER-OK 
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Coast Industries 
Executive Vice President 
Jerome Scott and 
CEO Baruti Artharee 
use the professionalism 
of their employees 
as a selling point 



including his local Chamber of Commerce, for that reason. 
"We're in the people business," explains Artharee, whose 
building maintenance, security and contract management 
services company landed a six-figure security services 
contract in February. "We have to develop a rapport with 
our clients since we don't have a product they can touch 
and feel." 

Thus, whenever possible, show, don't tell. 

Strut Your Stuff 

Artharee s did just that when he approached Oregon 
Steel Mills Inc., a Portland manufacturer of steel plates 
and pipes, that was looking to switch vendors. Steve 
Myhre, Oregon Steel's employee resources administrator, 
says the company had some problems with vendors in the 
past. So, Artharee's hurdles were significant, but he was 
determined. "We set up an introductory meeting with the 
company's security manager and gave them our company 
brochure and a reprint of a magazine article that talked 
about our company history," recalls Artharee, who was 
named president of 36-year-old Coast Industries three 
years ago. 

In the second meeting, which included Oregon Steel's 
safety, operations and administrative managers, Artharee 
made sure he was going to seal the deal. He brought with 
him his operations manager and site supervisor, in full 
starched blue uniform. "They looked very dapper," says 
Artharee. "At a certain point in the sale, and in front of the 
right people, you have to bring your people in and show 



them off." 

Myhre was sold. "I was impressed when they 
brought in the people we would be working with. 
In fact, one of their people is now our site 
manager," he says. Coast now has an open- 
ended contract to employ 15 full-time security 
guards at Oregon Steel's 650-employee plant The 
savings to Oregon Steel runs about $100,000 a 
year, Myhre says. 
Having an established track record, as Coast 
I did, makes a big impact. Bert N. Mitchell, 
* chairman and CEO of MitchellATitus & Co., a New 
York-based CPA and management consulting 
firm, says his 20-year-old company has used its 
longevity to its advantage in snagging outsourcing 
contracts with Fortune 500 companies. 

"We've developed some inventory control 
systems for General Foods and done some audit 
work for Eastman Kodak, Bristol-Myers and Time 
Warner," says Mitchell, whose company is the 
nation's largest minority CPA firm. That done, the 
firm is now preparing itself to take over a portion 
of several companies' accounting departments. 
That, says Mitchell, "can be a major chunk of our 
business." 

So far, Mitchell says he's identified at least two 
promising prospects. His strategy? "We're selling 
ourselves as a company that has a track record 
and one that has worked with Fortune 500 companies 
more than most small companies," says Mitchell. "We're 
also building a firm that has a high concentration of 
seasoned people. Over the last year and a half, we hired 
more than 20 people (most of whom are CPAs) with at 
least 10 years of experience." 

Cold Calls Can Capture Contracts 

Many times, small business owners, particularly the 
neophytes, are overwhelmed at the prospect of pitching 
their services to large corporations. Being the new kid on 
the block doesn't preclude you from taking full advantage 
of the outsourcing opportunity. It does mean you may 
have to work a little harder to get your foot in the door. 
You may also have to be creative. 

A good example is the owner of a janitorial service 
company who recently sent white gloves and a letter to 75 
companies he identified as potential clients. The letter 
said, "Wipe this glove over your desk and if it comes up 
dirty, call me for a bid." He got 15 contracts. 

Cleverness isn't always a requirement, however. What 
worked for James Austin, president of Austin 
Telecommunications & Electrical Inc. (ATE), was plain old 
dogged persistence. When Austin, whose 6-year-old 
Meriden, Conn., company installs and maintains 
telephone systems, identified IBM as a potential 
customer, he did what most entrepreneurs do — he called 
them cold. 
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The 3rd Annual Multi-Cultural Tourisnri Summit 
& Trade Show is your key to a share of the 
$30 billion African American travel, tourism, 
and convention market. 

Think about the growth potential! Travel and 
tourism is the largest industry in the world, 
generating $3 trmion dollars in annual 
revenue. 

The Summit plugs you into the multi-cultural 
tourism development boom that is spreading 
across the country and throughout tne world. 
Whether you can provide catering, flowers, 
video/photography, entertainment services, 
meeting planning, or tours, the Summit will 
teach you how to tap irito this boom through 
topics such as: "Accessing Capitol for 
Mmority Tourism Development", "Family 
Reunions- A growing African American 
Market", ancTmore. 

The Greater New Orleans Black Tourism 
Network is a clearinghouse of service 
facilitators. From sizzling jazz and spicy food 
to a gumbo mixture of cultural and historic 
treasures, the Network has it all! 

3rd annual Multicultural Tourism Summit & 
Trade Show New Orleans, Louisiana 
July 8-11, 1993. 



John A 

Nammack (left), 
of J. A. 
Nammack 
Associates, Inc. 
and Wylie 
Whisonant (right), 
former Deputy 
Under Secretary 
of the United 
States Travel and 
Tourism 

Administration. 
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HOW TO SELL 




Looking to get a piece of the outsourcing business? Here are some quick 
tips that should help. 

Use a unique approach. Corporate heads and purchasing managers hear 
hundreds of spiels a week. Avoid run-of-the mill presentations and take 
time and thought to make yours count. When Julia Wilson, owner of J. 
Wilson & Associates, a Los Angeles public relations firm, had no luck 
reaching the vice president of the National Association of Television 
Program Executives (NATPE), she didn't give up. "I couldn't even get past 
his secretary," says Wilson, who was trying to land corporate accounts by 
securing a booth at NATPE's annual convention in New Orleans. "So I 
bought him a gift basket with muffins, cakes — and my proposal. He called 
within five minutes to thank me for the basket and I got my appointment I 
also got the space." 

Network religiously. Pressing the flesh is the best way to get in-the- 
know. Want to get the insider's information on who's outsourcing what? 
Join all regional and national purchasing councils, read every trade journal 
and attend conferences and seminars. "If you want to be chosen as a 
vendor," says Maye Foster-Thompson, executive director of the Chicago 
Regional Purchasing Council, "you have to make yourself known. When 
corporations look for vendors, they tap that purchasing council loop." 

Call the National Minority Supplier Development Council (212-944-2430) 
in New York City for a listing of all regional chapters. 

Make sure your service is cost-competitive. Here's the bottom line: 
Corporations want to know how you're going to save them money. Don't just 
say you can do it — prove it with hard numbers during your presentation. 

Come to the table with a strong reference list. Bring the names and 
numbers of at least five clients who can vouch for your service and track 
record. Remember, you're not the only one conducting thorough background 
checks. 

Be prepared to fill out a series of detailed vendor applications. For 
example, IBM's "source qualifications questionnaire" asks the following 
questions: What geographic area do you serve? How many salaried 
employees do you have? What is your bonding capacity? Are you 
participating in a Quality Zero Defects program? Who are your major 
customers and suppliers? 

If you can't answer these questions, go back to the corporate 
procurement drawing board. 

Write a detailed — yet brief — proposal letter. Tout your experience, show 
you're familiar with the corporation and explain what you can do for them. 




"I made over 50 calls in a week and spoke to secretaries, 
vice presidents, customer service reps and marketing 
managers," Austin recalls. "I was bounced around from 
Connecticut to New York to New Jersey and finally wound up 
with the name of someone in Rockville, Md. I finally got in 
touch with the vendor administrator and received a vendor's 



application." 

After filling out the application, which asked for a 
company profile, revenues and five references, Austin met 
with IBM's subcontracting manager and financial analyst 
for planning and controls at the company's New York City 
office. "They asked me a series of questions," Austin 
remembers. "They wanted to know how I would service 
their customers and where my staff trained." 

Raphael S. Prato, an IBM project manager in Harrison, 
N.Y., was impressed. "James knows his business and our 
cabling system very well," he says. "Our criteria is rigid, 
but I could talk to him in very technical terms." 

About two weeks after the meeting — and 60 days after 
his first call to IBM — Austin nabbed his first job. That 
contract called for ATE, which grossed $4.8 million in 
revenue last year, to install and maintain IBM's local area 
networks (LANs) and telephone cables. Austin says ATE 
has completed close to 20 projects, totaling $1 million, for 
IBM since 1990. 

His advice for other small business owners? "Go for 
the throat when you're looking for work," he suggests. 
"Go directly to the source that can offer you the contract 
The key is to build relationships with the people who 
make the decisions." 

Teaming Up For Success 

Small businesses that can adapt quickly to changing 
market conditions and offer unrivaled services often have 
a leg — or two — up on competitors. Sometimes that 
means joining forces to make a deal. 

Equality Industries Inc. and Darter Inc., two janitorial 
supplies distributors based outside Chicago, recently 
formed Alcon Industries to handle all purchasing needs 
for Ameritech's building and janitorial supplies. 

The five-year, $3 million deal works like this: Darter, a 
majority-owned company that has been doing business 
with Ameritech for seven years, will handle the bulk of the 
contract Equality, a 21-year-old distributorship that sells 
such janitorial supplies as mops, brooms, buckets and 
boots will serve as Darter's protege. 

The contract will be split 50-50 over five years, says 
Robert G. Butler, president of Equality. "Forming this 
partnership is an excellent way for us to capture a larger 
share of the business in our area and for us to bring other 
black companies into joint ventures," says Butler, whose 
firm was named one of the top 25 vendors by The Chicago 
TrAune last year. 

Recognizing that outsourcing will remain a key 
component of how corporate America does business, 
Butler is looking for other opportunities to grab his share 
of the pie. But you don't have to be a top vendor in a major city 
to do so. The opportunities are everywhere, and new chances 
are emerging every day. 

Says Foster-Thompson of Chicago's Purchasing Council: 
"Outsourcing is going to touch every single major corporation 
in the country. It's the here and now." And the future. □ 
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Although expansion 
capital tor small black: 
tirms remains tight, here 
are seven sources to tap 
tor money. LJntortunately, 
start-ups need not apply. 



When the time was right, Reginald 
Dunham moved into action. Dunham, a 
computer salesman, knew he could 
capitalize on the state's recycling 
mandates for corporations by re- 
manufacturing used laser-printer toner 
cartridges. He used $30,000 in savings 
to attend training workshops before 
starting Carson, Calif.-based Data- 
Prompt Inc. in 1989. Within a year, his 
new company had grown tenfold with 
10 employees manufacturing 1,000 
toner cartridge replacements a month 
in Greater Los Angeles. He even landed 
Atlantic Richfield Co. as a client. But 
DataPrompt needed expansion capital. 

"We tried the bank route," Dunham 
recalls. "And it was very difficult as a 
small minority business without a very 
strong track record behind us. I looked 
into government and state programs, 
but negotiating the red tape was so 



strenuous, I became frustrated." 
Eventually, Dunham rented a hotel 
conference room and gave a video 
presentation on DataPrompt to family 
and acquaintances — and got commit- 
ments for $100,000 in capital. Investors 
received two-year promissory notes at 
12% interest and became company 
shareholders. Now 4 years old, Data- 
Prompt did more than $500,000 in 
business in 1992, and Dunham fore- 
casts sales of $1 million this year. 

Although financial markets claim the 
credit crunch is over, small businesses 
still can't get a break. African- 
American business owners like 
Dunham continue to scramble for 
capital from family and friends. 

However, African-American firms 
can find other sources of funding. Sure, 
tapping the financial markets is 
extremely tough, but tenacity, a well- 
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managed company and a great product or service 
can help open doors. But first you must do your 
homeworl<. Mining for capital is tricky, especially 
without a well-thought-out business plan and a 
clear understanding of how the capital markets 
really work. 

Following are seven sources of financing most 
often recommended to entrepreneurs. The good 




news is that most sources are beefing up their 
financing activities. The bad news is that several of 
these much-touted sources are only interested in 
companies with stellar track records in highly 
specialized industries. They're not interested in 
start-ups at all. 

Pension Funds And Insurance Companies 

Almost every book on financing small businesses 
cites multibillion-dollar pension funds as an 
important source of capital. But that's misleading; 
individual entrepreneurs rarely receive money 
directly from the pension funds. In fact, this type of 
funding often filters down several investor levels 
before actually connecting with a small business. 

Instead, institutional investors such as pension 
funds and insurance companies put tens of millions 
into private placements, which are securities or 
shares in limited partnerships organized as venture 
capital funds. In turn, these funds often subsidize 
even smaller limited or venture partnerships, which 
provide capital for individual firms or finance- 
specific deals. Unfortunately, these partnerships 
rarely invest in minority businesses. 



It's the same story at all big pension funds. 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, the 
S60 billion private pension/fixed income investment 
fund for employees in higher education and 
research, offers some $3 million for business 
investment. According to TIAA spokesperson 
Daniela Weiss, "We do private placements [in 
venture capital funds]. We don't do start-ups." 

That's why, says Harold D. 
Brittain, director of programs for 
the Washington, D.C-based 
National Association of In- 
vestment Companies (NAIC), 
very little of the $30 billion that 
filtered from pension funds into 
small businesses between 1980 
and 1989 went to minority 
enterprises. 

But since 1989, the $73 billion 
California Public Employees 
Retirement System (CALPERS) 
has approved nearly $1.5 billion 
for high-risk limited-partnership 
securities. Of that, $775 million 
has funded minority-owned 
businesses. According to Jed 
Maxwell, CALPERS' principal 
investment officer, the organ- 
ization is committed to ex- 
panding opportunities for 
minority- and women-owned 
businesses. That's all part of its 
nontraditional, alternative 
investment policy. 
"We have made investment commitments to 19 
limited partnerships," Maxwell says. That works out 
to an average of more than $40 million apiece. The 
usual minimum investment for CALPERS is $25 
million. Recently, CALPERS entrusted the minimum 
to Fairview Capital, a Farmington, Conn. -based 
venture fund of $250 million. Fairview, in turn, 
disburses monies into smaller venture capital funds, 
including ones that invest specifically in minority 
firms. 

Once you realize the indirect route venture 
capital travels from pension funds to small firms, 
you understand why individual business plans don't 
elicit the desired response. But that doesn't mean 
you should kiss venture capital good-bye. It just 
means you need to understand at what level you 
can link into the investment chain. 

Venture Capital 

Private minority venture funds such as UNC 
Ventures Inc. in Boston accounted for $20 million 
worth of investment in 1992. But that doesn't mean 
black-owned businesses struck gold last year, as 
anybody who's been turned down by a score or 
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more private venture capital firms can tell you. 

Which private venture capital firms are looking 
for a company like yours? There's no surefire way 
of knowing. That's just part of the arduous research 
an entrepreneur must undertake, says JoAnn H. 
Price, NAIC president and general partner of 
Fairview Capital. "It's important for 
entrepreneurs to do their home- 
work," she says. "They must 
understand how venture capital 
works and be clear about what kind 
of money they're looking for." 

Knowing which industries are 
suited to venture capital is also 
important. "Every deal is not a 
venture capital deal," Price 
explains. "Venture capitalists don't 
take on many real estate deals. 
They like technologies — low, 
medium and high — and niches in 
the marketplace that have a lot of 
upside potential. They're not as 
interested in retail services." 

Private venture capitalists are 
extremely aggressive investors, 
often seeking fat returns of 20% to 
40% annually. That's why most 
firms specialize in hyper-growth 
fields such as health care products 
and new technologies. But beware. 
For their hefty infusion of cash 
(which can range from $250,000 to 
over $1 million), these venture 
capitalists may demand a big 
chunk of the equity in your firm — 
up to 50% or more. In return, you 
may be the beneficiary of top-flight 
management advice and valuable 
credit references, along with the 
funding. 

Specialized Small Business 
Investment Companies 

The best source of minority- 
venture funding is a Specialized 
Small Business Investment 
Company (SSBIC). This is a private 
investment firm licensed and 
regulated by the Small Business 
Administration (SBA) under Section 
301(d) of the Small Business 
Investment Act. About 130 active 
SSBICs (formerly known as Minority Enterprise 
SBICs, or MESBICs) across the country provide 
venture capital to small minority-owned firms, both 
new and established. Last year, SSBICs put $88.5 
million into minority businesses, down from $136 
million in 1988, according to NAIC's Brittain. The 
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decline, he claims, was due to the economic 
slowdown. 

NAIC is the umbrella organization for SSBICs, 
which are financed through private sources, 
corporations, insurance companies, banks and 
individuals. Such companies as General Motors 
Corp., Motor Enterprises Inc. in Detroit and Amoco 
Venture Capital Co. in Chicago put their money to 
use in SSBICs. 

Although SSBICs are regulated, their investment 
policies, funding structures and evaluation criteria 
vary greatly. "The amount of financing with one 
company can go from $75,000 to more than $1 
million," Brittain explains. "It depends on the type of 
business and the funding vehicle." 

At Opportunity Capital Corp., an SSBIC in 
Fremont, Calif., the minimum investment is typically 
$100,000; the maximum, about $300,000. "We prefer 
to do acquisitions and expansions with businesses 
2 to 5 years old," says company President Peter 
Thompson, "but we provide start-up financing in 
selected instances. We typically don't do retail at 
all; we prefer manufacturing and communications 
concerns. If a franchising entrepreneur had the 
opportunity to acquire or expand into multiple sites, 
that could be attractive. A start-up franchise would 
be a tough sell to us." 

"In the late 1970s, we were a start-up," recalls 
John Douglas, president of Douglas Broadcasting 
Inc. in Palo Alto, Calif. Trying to build a television 
station in San Jose, Douglas and his partners 
sought construction capital and a year's worth of 
working capital. What he brought was experience 
as a securities analyst and a team with 
broadcasting know-how. But he had no business 
track record because, at that time, says Douglas, 
"very few African-Americans owned any TV 
stations." 

As a securities analyst, Douglas understood 
financial markets. Still, it took six years to close the 
deal. Opportunity Capital (along with other SSBICs) 
committed $4 million only when he got a pay-TV 
subscription contract guaranteeing him a monthly 
revenue stream of $100,000. "An entrepreneur is 
basically a salesperson who believes in a concept 
and can market it to venture capitalists," Douglas 
explains. 

The station went on the air in 1981 and was sold 
in 1987 for $17 million. Both investors and Douglas 
profited. 

Now Douglas boasted a track record. Seeking to 
finance three radio stations in 1989, he had to wait 
only four months — not six years — from business 
plan to $25 million in venture capital. Today, 
Douglas Broadcasting owns 10 radio stations in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. It is also the largest broadcaster of Asian 
programming. 
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Mining for 
capital is tricky 



without a clear 



understanding 



of how the 



capital markets 
really work. 



Small Business Innovation And Research Awards 

Small Business Innovation & Research (SBIR) 
awards, the equivalent of federal government 
contracts, are specifically targeted for innovative 
projects. Established by the Small Business 
Innovation Development Act of 1982, the SBIR 
program awarded $486 million in fiscal year 1992, 
according to SBA spokesman Michael Stamler. 

With the Clinton Administration's 
emphasis on technology, the SBIR 
program could be enlarged for the 
future. 

Every quarter, SBA publishes a 
catalog of presolicitation announce- 
ments, or PSAs, describing the 
types of research projects that 
federal agencies want to review. 

Successful proposals are funded 
in three phases. Phase 1 awards as 
much as 5100,000 to test the 
project's scientific and technical 
feasibility. This phase usually takes 
six months. If a Phase 1 feasibility 
study passes muster, you are then 
eligible to apply for Phase 2 
financing. Phase 2 maxes out at 
$750,000, and has a life span of up to two years, 
during which time you refine your research project 
or develop the prototypes or products. 

Stamler explains that by this stage your product 
or new technology should be ready for 
manufacturing or implementation. If your product 
was developed exclusively for the government, then 
it will finance the actual Phase 3 production or 
implementation process through your client agency. 
If you want to expand into the private sector, you 
must seek financing elsewhere. About 20% of all 
SBIR awards actually reach the marketplace, 
Stamler says. 

Important as SBIRs have been to small firm 
development since 1982, they are not miracle cures. 
"This isn't a grab bag grant program for every 
crackpot idea," Stamler cautions. "The strong 
emphasis in this program is on delivery." Retail or 
franchise concepts are unlikely SBIR candidates," 
he adds. 

According to Stamler, "Typical technical awards 
in the past include a multifunction device that helps 
the hearing- or visually impaired use telephone 
lines in the Department of Education, and a rocket- 
engine leak-detection system for NASA." 

A black-owned start-up that focuses on an 
industrial, manufacturing, or technical product or 
process probably has a better shot at an SBIR 
award than at private sector venture capital. Black- 
owned firms have also expanded on the strength of 
SBIR awards. MANDEX Inc., a Springfield, Va., 
training and technical-research company with 150 



employees, has made the transition from 
conducting all its business with contracts protected 
by 8(a) minority set-asides to bidding on 
unrestricted open-competition contracts. 

Thomas Anderson, director of programs for the 
S10.8 million private company, credits SBIR with 
helping in that transition. "One of our first awards 
was for a program to help medical professionals 
deal with teenage alcoholism," says Anderson. 
"This interactive training course is still available 
through the National Institutes of Health in various 
hospitals." Today, MANDEX is the U.S. Army's 
omnibus contractor for 35 training programs and 
has developed classified and unclassified weapons 
applications for the Department of Defense. 

MANDEX now has 15 SBIR awards in Phase 1 or 
Phase 2 of operation, a phenomenal success rate 
when you consider that the government reviews up 
to 12,000 proposals at any one time. Like SBA's 
Stamler, Anderson emphasizes the importance of 
delivery. That's why MANDEX specializes in 
projects that have a solution they can technically 
demonstrate; or a tangible product they can deliver. 

Small Business Administrations Bonds 

Suppose the city of Madison, Wis., needs new 
repair facilities for city vehicles. In order to make a 
successful bid for the work, the contractor must be 
insured with a performance bond. (These bonds pay 
the city back if the contractor fails to finish the 
project.) The trouble is that small companies often 
can't buy performance bonds on the open market 
That's where the SBA steps in, providing a surety 
bond guarantee, which covers up to 70% of losses, 
to a maximum of $1 .25 million. 

"Surety bonds are a form of insurance that 
guarantees that contractors will comply with terms 
and conditions of a written contract," says Stamler, 
"and they are necessary for all sizable public 
construction projects, some service contracts and 
many private sector projects. SBA's guarantee 
improves the small contractor's ability to compete." 

If you're a contractor who needs to put up a bond 
and can't get one through the usual channels, 
contact the SBA office nearest you. Or get in touch 
with a branch office of one of the preferred 
sureties: SAFECO Insurance Co. of America, First 
National Insurance Co. of America, Continental 
Casualty Co., US Fidelity & Guaranty Corp., Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. of Maryland and Standard Fire 
Insurance Co. If you qualify, these bonding 
companies have the authority to put an SBA surety 
on the contract 

SBA Loans 7(a) Program 

When people talk about getting an SBA loan, 
they are referring to the 7(a) program. You could 
say it's SBA's "core" program. However, the word 
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How can a small 
firm get its foot 
in the door? 
Commercial 
banks require 
proof that your 
business is a 



"loan" in the 7(a) title is really a misnomer. The truth 
is that 7(a) "loans" are really SBA guarantees of 
bank loans. That means if the small business 
borrower defaults, the SBA pays the bank up to 90% 
of the loan's face value. 

The dollar volume of SBA loan guarantees, which 
average $240,000 in size, shot up 37% in fiscal 1992, 
to $5.62 billion. This year, the 
rate of loan guarantees is 
running 30% above that. 

The first step on the road 
to securing an SBA loan 
guarantee, therefore, is a 
bank. "We advise going to 
the bank where you usually 
do business because that's 
where the banker knows 
you," says Stamler. Another 
option: Seek out so-called 
preferred lenders, or banks 
that can authorize loan 
guarantees on SBA's behalf. 
The preferred lender list is available from 
your local SBA office. 

Like any government-sponsored 
program, getting an SBA means lots of 
paperwork. But keep in mind that 7(a) 
institutions are banks first and SBA 
affiliates second. Therefore, loan 
approvals, with or without SBA, involve 
collateral, such as real estate or capital 
equipment, as well as financial 
statements and credit checks. 

"Many people refuse to recognize 
errors they make in applications," 
Stamler warns. Many entrepreneurs also 
resent having to fill out all of the required 
SBA paperwork. However, "the bank is 
going to ask for all the same things 
whether or not the SBA is involved," 
Stamler says, "and for all the same 
reasons." 



good risk. 



Commercial Banks 

The friendly neighborhood bank is 
often the first of many disappointing stops for 
capital-hungry entrepreneurs. But some minority- 
owned banks have begun the creative financing of 
black-owned enterprises. James M. Shirley, 
president and chief operating officer of Drexel 
National Bank in Chicago, calls this partnering. 

In the last 25 years, corporations determined to 
boost black economic development in urban areas 
have banked with African-American financial 
institutions for payroll taxes, lines of credits and 
other services. 

Last year, Drexel made a $30 million line-of-credit 
commitment to Colgate-Palmolive by partnering 



with other minority banks in syndication. As agent 
for such lines of credit, Drexel makes money in 
service fees, thereby strengthening its own 
financial position. 

This infusion of capital empowers Drexel to 
develop its lending capacity. "What a bank tries 
to do," says Shirley, "is take its deposit base and 
reinvest it in the form of loans to improve the 
standard of living in the surrounding community. 
That includes lending money to businesses 
for working capital so they can purchase 
equipment." 

Drexel works with partners at this level, too, such 
as the U.S. Department of Transportation (DOT) 
Short-Term Loan Program. Lorette Yamini and 
Tremont Jones administer the program at Drexel, 
one of three minority banks that helps disad- 
vantaged business owners complete contracts they 
have with DOT. 

"The DOT, in effect, funds 75% of the deal and 
the bank funds 25%," says Shirley. "You recognize 
that emerging minority- or women-owned 
businesses are often a higher risk regarding capital 
structure, but because we know they are able to 
perform work on the contract, we will help them get 
the necessary financing." 

The obvious question is: How can a small firm get 
its foot in the door? Make no mistake, commercial 
banks— including those owned by African- 
Americans — require proof that the business is a 
good risk. As Shirley puts it, "In its early years, a 
small business generally has a capital structure 
problem and not enough evidence to get loan 
approval. Bankers by nature are conservative 
because of their fiduciary relationship with 
depositors." 

He advises emerging companies to find a 
partner, such as DOT, SBA or other investors, to 
guarantee your loans. Otherwise you may need to 
put up your personal assets as collateral (i.e., home, 
stocks, and bonds; items of value that can be easily 
liquidated). 

The bank president also respects companies 
with good business management practices. 
"When we look at the administrative side and the 
financial records," says Shirley, "that is the area 
where start-ups and young businesses come up 
short." 

He adds that a small firm's relationship with a 
commercial bank can develop and improve when 
the business is well managed. "The evidence of the 
financial statement may be either profit or loss," 
Shirley says, "but the important thing is tracking 
your business through the early years. Keep those 
records in such a way that someone could review 
them and feel comfortable with what they are 
reviewing. You can then show the evidence of what 
you have done." □ 
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It isn't enough just to make our cars better. 
That's why Ford and Lincoln-Mercury 
dealers have put the same quality that went 
into building your car into the service you 
need to maintain it. Service your dealer 
calls Quality Care. 

With specialized training direct from Ford 
and diagnostic equipment made exclusively 
for our vehicles, nobody knows your car 
better. And to take care of car owners, 
Quality Care service advisors actually take 
classes in listening to customers to make 
sure we're both communicating. 

So find out what millions of satisfied Ford, 
Mercury and Lincoln owners already know. 
That Quality Care is the ideal way to 
maintain the quality you bought your new 
car for in the first place. 
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Once high fliers, these 
issues are now priced right 
and poised for takeoff. 



Are you the type who flees a room every time 
"technology" is mentioned? If you think the topic is 
only for computer jockeys, scientists and math 
whizzes, think twice. 

Lurking behind the complexities of hard drives, 
operating systems and newly engineered drugs are 
big profits. "Technology is a terrific growth area," 
says Ivan Thornton, vice president/registered 
investment advisor with Shearson Lehman Bros, in 
New York. "Things come in waves, and this is the 
next wave of the future." Our advice: Patient 
investors should bone up on the technology wars 
and wait to cash in on the action. 

It's no mystery why tech stocks, high flyers two 
years ago, are taking off again. While America's 
old-line industries — from steel and autos to airlines 
and insurance — are declining in the face of foreign 
competition, Its technology industries are 
blossoming. Tech stocks, in fact, lit up BLACK 
enterprise's last Investment Roundtable (see 
"Creating A Clinton Portfolio," April 1993). As Peggy 
Forbes, president of New York City-based 
Woodford Capital Management Inc., explained: 
"People need to exchange as much information as 
possible. Companies that [can] keep their products 
at the forefront stand to do tremendously well." 

Companies like Microsoft Corp. and biotech giant 



Amgen Inc. aren't just U.S. powerhouses, mind you. 
They are global competitors, with more than half 
their sales coming from abroad. "This new 
economy is very competitive," says Michael 
Murphy, editor of California Technology Stock 
Letter, a biweekly newsletter based in Half Moon 
Bay, Calif. Not all of the companies in the race, 
however, are household names. Some of the most 
promising, cutting-edge technology concerns are 
less well-known, and are helping to push 
technology to the economic forefront: In 1992, says 
Murphy, technology accounted for over 30% of 
gross domestic product, and is headed for 50%. 

Technology stocks were known for their 
blockbuster gains, which started in the '80s. Take 
Redmond, Wash. -based Microsoft, which today 
sells for $87 a share. When it first went 
public back in 1986, It traded for just $5 (adjusted for 
splits). Chris Mortenson, managing director 
of the investment bank Alex, Brown and Sons Inc., 
headquartered in Baltimore, was one of the lucky 
investors who tapped into the initial public 
offering (IPO) and made a killing. But he laments, "I 
sold it after it tripled, so I've missed the last 
4,000% increase!" 

His story underscores one of the fundamental 
lessons of investing in technology: If the rewards 
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are handsome, the risks are sizable, too. For every 
high-tech product that succeeds, another dozen 
never get off the drawing boards, making this sector 
extremely volatile. In electronics, price moves 
upwards of 50% and downwards of 25% within the 
same year are common. In biotechnology, the 
swings are twice as great. The 

bottom line: Technology 

investing is best for long-term 
investors — ^those who intend to 
hold on to the issues for two 
years or longer. 

As technology becomes 
more pervasive, its benefits 
become crystal clear. Anyone 
who has gone from character- 
based computing (IBM) to 
graphics-oriented computing 
(Apple, Microsoft) knows why 
these companies are doing so 
well in the marketplace. 
Biotech stocks take more 
homework, but the issues aren't 
impossible to understand. 
"You'd be surprised how 
important common sense is," 
says Jim McCamant, editor of 
the Medical Technology Stock 
Letter in Berkeley, Calif. "And 
one of the things common 
sense tells you is that if things 
[that is, a company's products 
and prospects] stay the same, and stock prices go 
down, that's a buying opportunity." 




You probably 
know more 
about technology 
than you realize. 



Opportunities In Electronics 

"Most people know more about technology than 
they realize," says Dewayne E. Shaw, an institutional 
stockbroker at Morgan Stanley & Co. That especially 
applies to the electronics field. "You may not 
understand Apple Computer's operating system, but 
you know what a mouse is, and that's something 
Apple pioneered." 

Apple Computer Inc. is a favorite pick among 
investment professionals right now, in part because 
the price is depressed. "Apple is my largest and first 
technology pick," says Shearson's Thornton. "I think 
everybody should own it." What makes the stock hot? 
Apple is currently trading at a bargain $55 — a full 15% 
below its 52-week high. The price dip is due to the 
company's steep spending on research and 
development (R&D), which is eroding quarterly profits. 

"Wall Street is very much focused on quarter-to- 
quarter earnings," notes Murphy. "So when the 
Street knocks them down like this, you can step in 
and buy them." 

Plumping up Apple is its "Powerbook" laptop 
computer, which added $1 billion to the company's 



bottom line in 1992 and stands to make even more 
this year due to huge demand. Last March, the 
company introduced Apple Work Group Servers, 
three high-end servers for the burgeoning 
networking market 
Apple is successful because it has defied one of 
the megatrends sweeping tech- 
nology — ^the decline of hardware 
manufacturers. Apple's techno- 
logy is proprietary; IBM's is not 
Machines that run IBM-compat- 
ible software are a commodity, 
and they sell at razor-thin profit 
margins. The flip side of the 
industry — software — is explod- 
ing for the same reason. Micro- 
soft continues to own the 
technology, called operating 
systems, that dominates non- 
Apple hardware. 

Hard drives, too, are 
increasingly becoming a 
commodity. The new investment 
opportunities there? Companies 
whose silicon chips and other 
technology allow more and more 
data to be squeezed onto the 
drives. One such company is 
Read-Rite Corp., a Milpitas, 
Calif.-based manufacturer of 
components that allow hard- 
drive makers to boost the 
capacity of their drives. The shares were trading 
recently at $23, or roughly 20% below their 
52-week high. 

Another equipment supplier for drive makers is 
Emulex Corp. of Costa Mesa, Calif. While Read-Rite's 
top markets are the small drives used in portable 
computers, Emulex caters to high-capacity drives in 
desktop PCs. 

Emulex also sells the connector boards used to 
link PCs into local area networks (LANs). While this 
is another area of huge potential growth. Murphy 
notes that Emulex proposes to divide itself into two 
public companies, effective sometime this month. He 
believes investors can pick up shorts in the exciting 
new companies for as little as $5, or half of what the 
stock was trading for in early spring. 

Networking and its companion, client/server 
computing, are currently one of the hottest 
investment areas. IBM stock crashed last year 
primarily because its powerful, but expensive, 
mainframe computers are being replaced by cheap 
PCs strung together into powerful networks. The 
most powerful PCs on the network are called 
servers, which regular PCs in the network — or 
"clients" — access as needed. 
Two Wall Street darlings are client/server players 
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Doesrft Want Kids 
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One of the most trying aspects of being a 
parent is encouraging your child to make the 
right choices — not just to follow along. In 
today's complex society, growing up involves 
more pressures and choices than ever before. 
Studies show that young people do things 
because their friends do. Smoking is one 
of those things. 

At Philip Morris U.S.A., we believe that 
smoking is an adult decision. We don't want 
children and teenagers to smoke. 

That's why the tobacco industry is offering 
a booklet aimed at helping parents meet the 
challenge of providing their children with the 
tools to resist peer influence. The booklet, 
"Tobacco: Helping Youth Say No," is 



designed to keep parents and children 
communicating about important issues like 
smoking. 

To continue its longstanding commitment 
that smoking is not for young people, the 
tobacco industry also has strengthened its 
marketing code and is supporting state 
legislation to make it tougher for young 
people to buy cigarettes. We are also 
working with retailers for strict compliance 
with state laws prohibiting sales of cigarettes 
to minors. 

For your free copy 
of "Tobacco: Helping 
Youth Say No," return 
the coupon today. 



PHILIP MORRIS 

U.S.A. 
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Gupta Corp. and Powersoft Corp. These tiny (Gupta's 
1992 sales were just $33 million) Silicon Valley 
concerns sell software that creates and implements 
networks, helping companies slash computing costs 
while boosting productivity. At prices of $23 and $31, 
respectively, Gupta and Powersoft are expensive. 
But, experts note that networking continues to be an 
area of high growth. 

Awaiting The Biotech Comeback 

In 1991 and early 1992, no area of investing was 





HOT TECHNOLOGY 
I STOCKS TO BUY NOW 



Recent Price* 52-Week High 
Computers/Electronics 

Apple Computers Inc. S55 S65 

EmulexCorp. S 7 S11 

Microsoft Corp. S87 S95 

Read-Rite Corp. S23 S32 

Biotech Stocks 

Amgen Inc. S35 $78 

Chiron Corp. S48 S63 

Merck & Co. Inc." S35 S53 

Synergen Inc. S10 S66 



'Prices rounded to nearest dollar. As of 3/26/93. 

"Trades on the New York Slock Exchange (NYSE). All others trade on the National 
Association of Securities Dealers Automated Quotations composite index (NASDAQ). 



hotter than biotechnology. But then Bill Clinton was 

elected, partly on a platform of reining in health care 
costs. This threatens the entire pharmaceutical 
industry's profits. 

"The whole group is down an average 
of about 40% from its highs in January of 1992," says 
McCamant. "Most of these companies are not 
making money yet, and the stocks are very 
volatile." So while the long-term outlook is very 
good — with plenty of room for growth — investors 
have to be patient. 

The market leader, Rahway, N.J.-based Merck & 
Co. Inc., is America's most-admired corporation, 
according to Fortune magazine, but its stock has 
plunged nearly 20% in recent months, to $35. Shares 
of two biotech leaders, Synergen Inc. of Boulder, 
Colo., and Thousand Oaks, Calif.-based Amgen, have 
crashed; Amgen is down more than 50%, to around 
$35, and Synergen is down over 75% recently, to $10. 

Synergen took its biggest hit in February, when it 
announced that its anti-inflammatory drug, Antril, 
showed "disappointing" results in clinical trials. The 
tests showed that the new drug is sometimes 
effective ijut isn't the blockbuster that Wall Street 
was hoping for. Days later, Amgen stock tumbled 



when the company announced its first-quarter 
earnings would rise only 20%. Unhappy investors, 
already nervous about Clinton's health care 
plans, dumped the shares. The result: Amgen's 
market capitalization has been cut in half, to about 
$5 billion. 

For McCamant, however, these woes signal "the 
best time to buy biotechs since the crash of 1987." 

"Any recovery in biotech will come from these big 
names first," predicts Thornton, who says investors 
are more comfortable with companies that have 
proven track records and 
products that make money. 
"Amgen is my favorite 
because of their two main 
products (cancer-fighting 
r • I • I • I • Ti™ s Neupogen and Epogen), 
H * J I which have billion-dollar 
pa markets each." In addition, 
U 11 he says, Amgen has plenty 
of upside potential and solid 
prospects for continued 
growth. 

McCamant favors three 
stocks that are among the 
largest biotech and drug 
concerns. He considers drug 
giant Merd to be the "best of 
the large drug companies," 
even though there's pressure 
for the company to increase 
its earnings. At $35, he feels 
it's as low as it may go. 

Adjusted for a subsequent split, Synergen, he points 

out was trading recently below its IPO price in 1991. 
The company, says McCamant, does a stellar job of 
balancing research with product roll-outs, and should 
have nowhere to go but up. Another favorite is 
Emeryville, Calif.-based Chiron Corp., which 
McCamant likes for its broad product diversity and its 
joint venture with the Swiss drug-maker Ciba-Geigy. 
From its January 1991 high of $79, the stock currently 
trades at a more down-to-earth price, about $47. 

Who stands to be the biotech giants of the future? 
Here are three small companies on the West Coast 
that McCamant thinks could be the next Amgens. All 
three trade on NASDAQ: 

■ Isis Pharmaceuticals Inc., down to $6 from an IPO 
price of $18 in May 1991, is developing a treatment 
for the human papilloma virus, which causes genital 
warts and is suspected of causing cervical cancer. 

■ ICOS Corp., down to $5 from an $8 IPO price two 
years ago, is focusing on two technologies: anti- 
inflammatory therapies and treatments for 
autoimmune diseases. 

■ Glycomed Inc., at $7 about equal to its IPO price in 
June 1991, is a leader in developing carbohydrate- 
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"Climbing the corporate ladder 
can be shaky. 




Unless you have a great 
support system'.' 

At The Prudential we pride ourselves on being a people-oriented company. Enipknees like 
Deborah Parry find the environment friendly open and caring. It's like a big support system. 

Our corporate environment encourages mentoring. The people of Prudential take a person; 
interest in your advancement. Deborah's mentor, for example, wus available for guidance xs she 
moved from an intern program to her present position ;ls Director of Institutional Marketing- 

It's nice to know that as you climb the corporate ladder people are willing to help you take 
the next step up. 

If you're interested in exploring a wide range of opportunities at The Prudential, write to: 
Ms. Conic, College Relations, The Prudential Employment Center, Dept. C , 56 Livingston Avenue, 
Roseland, X) 07068. An equal opportunity employer 



ThePrudential 

The biggest is looking for the best. 




INVESTMENTS 




Tech stocks 
are best for 
long-term 
investors. 



based drugs intended to prevent blood vessels from 
clogging after surgery or angioplasty. 

When Is The Price Right? 

Figuring the "right price" for technology issues is 
more tricky than for other stocks. The usual test is to 
measure share price against earnings, a comparison 
that's expressed as a price/earnings (P/E) ratio. (A 
stock earning $1 per share and priced at $25, for 
instance, has a P/E ratio of 25.) 

Tech stocks, however, don't lend 
themselves as easily to such 
measures, because many of the 
companies — especially the newer, 
unproven biotech companies — 
don't have the profits or the 
earnings records to examine. 
Instead, their value is driven by 
their potential, such as the hotly 
awaited medical treatments that 
stand to eventually reap investors 
rewards. 

Indeed, one of the truisms of 
high-tech investing is that Wall 
Street seems to love the stocks 
when they're expensive and hate 
them when they're cheap. "The 
Street was high on Amgen when it 
was above $60, and won't touch it 
now at $34," notes McCamant 

If you're looking for larger companies with track 
records, seek out firms that show at least 15% pretax 
margins and 15% return on equity. Murphy 
recommends. "This shows that they can finance 

themselves," he says. "Limit yourself to those 
companies, and then figure out which ones have the 
best price." 

But Mortenson reminds investors that "bargain" is 
a relative term in technology stocks (especially 
electronics). Since the companies that issue 
them are growing so rapidly, share prices also shoot 
up. "If you bought Microsoft at the top every year, you 
would still outperform the market over the next 12 to 
18 months," he says. "You can try to pick the bottom, 
but I think the easier thing is to find the ideal company 
and buy the stock." 

How to do that? Anyone who shopped for a PC 18 
months ago would have noticed that prices were 
plunging — bad news for hardware discounters like 
Compaq Computer Corp. and Dell Computer 
Corp. By the same token, they might also have noticed 
many ads touting "Intel Inside." Located in Santa 
Clara, Calif., Intel Corp., which has a near monopoly on 
the brains of IBM-clone machines, has more than 
doubled in the last year, to more than $118 a share 
from less than $50. 

Workers who observe that their employer is moving 
from mainframe or minicomputers to a client/server 



system should make note of what software the boss is 
installing. Servers often employ what are called 
relational databases, and companies that supply them 
are benefiting. Provo, Utah-based Novell Inc., the 
pioneer in connectivity — or networking — software 
has gone from a split-adjusted price of less than $10 in 
1990 to $34 currently. That mere 200% price 
appreciation may not knock your socks off, but during 
the same three years the Standard & Poor's 500 Index 
has risen just 33%. 

Easing Into Technology 

Doing homework on technology stocks is relatively 
simple: Major investor-oriented periodicals cover 
such companies in depth, and the computer field is 
rife with both consumer and trade magazines. 
Mainstream investment newsletters treat technology 
stocks as a matter of course, but one that specializes 
in the subject is Murphy's California Technology Stock 
Letter {a 24-issue annual subscription is $270; call 800- 
998-2875). 

Finding out about biotech stocks is more difficult 
Few of these companies even have products 
in the marketplace. Until recently, McCamant's 
newsletter, Medical Technology Stock Letter was the 
only one covering the field (24 issues are $320; call 
510-843-1857). Recently, however, a former Forbes 
magazine writer, Evan Sturza, launched Sturza's 
Medical Investment Letter ($250 for 1 2 monthly issues; 
212-873-7200). 

All the reading in the world, however, won't help 
you sleep at night if you're too skittish about investing 
solo in technology stocks. One approach to investing 
amid so much uncertainty is to put your money with a 

professional manager via a mutual fund. Several funds 

invest exclusively in technology and biotechnology. 

Fidelity Select Biotechnology is the third-best 
performing mutual fund tracked by Charles Schwab 
over the last five years. But over the past 12 months it 
ranked 338 in a field of 357. T. Rowe Price Science & 
Technology Fund is the top five-year performer in that 
category, as measured by Upper Analytical Services. 
But in the first two months of this year it was No. 19 in 
afield of 21. 

This approach doesn't necessarily guarantee quick 
profits: It could take years to revisit the 75%-plus gains 
these funds saw in 1991. And because they invest 
exclusively in technology, these funds are considered 
among the most risky mutual funds. As you would with 
individual stock, then, make sure to balance your 
portfolio with less volatile vehicles. 

In the meantime, your friends who own Hong Kong 
contractors or French government bonds 
may do much better. But unless you're betting the 
United States will lose the global fight for 
emerging technologies — and so far it is winning — 
your chances of reaping substantial gains in 
technology are great ^ 
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BARBADOS 
The best a vacation can be. 









THE BEST 

BEACHES 



THE BEST 

SHOPPING 





THE BEST 

FOOD 




THE BEST 

SAILING 



THE BEST 

HOTELS 



THE BEST 

SERVICE 



THE BEST 

WEATHER 

THE BEST 

SPORTS 



owhere on earth do so many 
pleasures coincide so joyfully as 
on the beautiful island of Barbados. 
The weather is probably the best 
in the world for a vacation. With 3,000 
hours of sunshine a year and a warm tem- 
perature that's never too hot. 

Food delights the visitor all the way from 
haute cuisine to basic Barbadian. 

Beaches contrast vividly between inviting 
expanses of white sands, gently lapped by the 
Caribbean, and the pounding surf of the 
Atlantic coast. 

Shopping offers everything from the inter- 
nationally sophisticated to the locally crafted. 

Hotels cater for gold cards and the econ- 
omy tourist. Yet always retaining our island's 
almost religious dedication to service. 

Watersports cater for aquatic tastes in, on 
and under the sea. 

In Barbados there are so many ways to be 
active, adventurous, relaxed or romantic. 
Nothing has been left to chance in our quest 
to make your vacation the best that it can be. 

Call your travel agent today or lor 
information and brochures, qall ^?5k^ 
(U.S.A.) 1-800-221-9831. '-^^ 
(Canada) 1-800-268-9122. r*?S^.* 
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THE BEST IT CAN BE 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT 




COLLEGE 



Birse Timmons Jr., 31, and his wife, 
Leslie, 28, began saving for their 
daughter Rachel's college 
education when she was barely a 
year old. Now, two years later, the 
Waterford, Conn., couple has 
stashed away $3,000 in savings 
bonds and another $500 in a savings account Birse, 
a software engineer, also pays at least $25 a month 
to an investment club, the fruits of which are also 
earmarked for Rachel's education. 

But like most young families, the Timmonses 
have plenty of other demands on their budget: 
They're shopping for a house and have tuition bills 
for Leslie, a dietitian's assistant studying to become 
a registered dietitian. With a household income of 
$75,000, the couple hopes that Rachel will be able to 
attend the college of her choice. Still, says Birse, "I 
worry whether I'll ever be able to save enough." 

If their fears sound familiar, ifs for good reason. 
Over the last decade, the average annual tuition for 
a four-year private college has more than doubled 
and will reach an estimated $18,423 next year, 
according to the American Council on Education in 
Washington, D.C. Costs for public schools have 
soared as well — 84% over the same period — 
spiking average tuition for a state college to ^-^^ 
$8,477. Long-term projections are even • 



scarier. Assuming college tuition and fees grow 6% 
a year over the next 10 years, four years at a 
moderately priced private school, such as Atlanta's 
Spelman College, will cost about $100,000 in 2003. As 
for Yale? Be prepared for a tab of nearly $200,000. 

But experts say careful financial planning can 
take some of the sting out of rising college costs — 
particularly for people who start early. "Time is your 
best ally in any planning process," says Philip 
Johnson, a certified financial planner in Clifton Park, 
N.Y. "The important thing is to make a commitment 
and begin saving regularly for your kids' education." 

Start Saving Now 

"The most common mistake people make is 
waiting too long," says Gerald Krefetz, author of 
Paying for College: A Guide for Parents (The College 
Board, New York, $14). "You can't save for a kid's 
college education in the last two years of high 
school. You must start when the child is born." 

Consider this: If you save just $21 a month from 
the time your child is born, you'd have about 
$10,000, assuming 8% interest, by the time he or she 
is ready for college. But if you put off saving until the 
child is 12, you'd have to save $109 a month to reach 
$10,000. 

PATRICIA M. CAREY 



It's never 
too soon 
to start gMi 
plan n i ng 
for your 
ch i Id ren 's 
ed ucat ion . 
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MONEY MANAGEMENT 

Of course, you'll need a lot more than $10,000. 
How much more? The answer varies dramatically, 
depending on what school your child will attend, 
how fast college costs continue to grow and 
whether your child is eligible for financial aid. Our 
accompanying chart shows how much parents 
should save for newborns through age 15 on a 
monthly basis. 

The figures in the chart may seem high, but don't 
let them turn you off to saving altogether. "It's okay 
to save modestly at the beginning," says Johnson. 
Although many planners cite the 10% rule — putting 
away 10% of your gross income — Johnson 
encourages clients to save "an amount that won't 
cause you undue pain." As your financial position 
strengthens — with new jobs, promotions, etc. — 
plan to boost the sum you save. 

Try to get other family members involved, too. 
Paying for college these days is often an extended 
family affair, notes Melody Kollath, a certified 
financial planner in Littleton, Colo. Encourage 
grandparents and other relatives to give savings 
bonds. Opening a separate account in the child's 
name gets them into the swing of saving, too, 
although most savings should be in the parents' 
name (more on this later). As an incentive, offer to 
match what they save from odd jobs or allowances. 

Building A College Portfolio 

Once you start saving, avoid the second most 
common mistake: putting your money in the wrong 
place. To keep up with rising costs, you'll need a 
diversified portfolio, with a sizable stake in stocks 
and/or mutual funds. "People tend not to take 
enough risk with their money," says Krefetz, noting 
that "a savings account or CD won't get them 
where they want to be." 

That's why the Timmonses plan to roll Rachel's 
college savings account into a high-growth mutual 
fund as soon as the balance reaches $1,000. And 
Birse is hoping that the expertise he's gaining in his 
investment club will give him the confidence, and 
the funds, to allow him to invest more on his own. 
"It's early in the game, so we can afford to gamble 
a little," he says. 

He's right. If your child is 10 or more years away 
from college, you can't afford nof to shoulder a 
considerable amount of risk, warn the experts. 
Keep in mind, each year your money will need to 
grow an average of 7% or better just to keep up 
with inflation and rising tuition costs. 

For the best chance at such gains, consider 
investing up to two-thirds of your savings in stock 
mutual funds. Why funds? Because they satisfy 
three key principles of investing for college: Funds 
allow investors to make regular, monthly, equal 
payments (known as dollar-cost averaging); 
provide the advantage of professional money 



"Ti m e is 
on your 
side. Xhe 
earl i er 
you start 
savi ng, 
the less 
money 
you'll 
have to 
set aside. 



management; and most importantly, they allow you 
to diversify cheaply (see "Picking the Top 
Performers," April 1993). Parents with $1,000 might 
want to start out with a single fund; those with 
more cash, say $5,000 to $10,000, should tap into at 
least two or three different funds. 

To minimize the tax bite, look for solid growth 
funds that emphasize capital appreciation over 
income. Within a 10-year investment horizon, 
"income is secondary," says financial planner 
Johnson. "You want a good strong growth vehicle 
that isn't going to throw off a lot of [taxable] 
dividends and capital gains." Three winning growth 
funds that he recommends: AIM Weingarten (800- 
347-1919); Calvert Ariel Appreciation (800-638-6731); 
and Fidelity Growth (800-544-8888). Each has 
returned at least in the double digits in the past 
three to five years. 

Consider stashing the rest of your college 
portfolio in safer, fixed-income instruments, such 
as zero-coupon bonds or Series EE U.S. savings 
bonds. 

Series EE savings bonds have long been a 
favorite college investing tool. And indeed, they 
have merits. Interest earned on bonds issued after 
Dec. 31, 1989, can be federally tax-free if the money 
is used to pay for college costs. 

Still, financial planner Kollath advises limiting the 
savings bond portion of your portfolio to less than 
25%, since interest rates — and hence bond 
yields — are expected to stay low. (Last February, 
the minimum interest rate on Series EE bonds 
dipped from 6% to 4%.) The other large caveat: 
When parents cash in these bonds, it adds to their 
adjusted gross income (A6I) at tax time. The bonds 
may end up being fully taxable, depending on the 
amount. 

If you reach retirement age while your child is in 
college, consider stashing education savings in 
voluntary retirement plans, such as your 401(k)s, 
IRAs and tax-deferred annuities. Interest is tax- 
deferred, and you can withdraw the money without 
penalty as long as you're over 59!^. Younger parents 
may want to consider borrowing against retirement 
accounts. 

A college blueprint, like any financial plan, must 
evolve over time. Parents may want to review their 
situation with a financial planner (see "How to 
Choose the Right Financial Planner for You," April 
1993). As a general rule, parents should reduce 
their college portfolio's risk level two or three years 
before the child starts school. 

How rapidly you do this depends on how much 
risk you feel comfortable with. Start putting any 
new savings into CDs or other conservative 
investments two or three years before your child 
starts college, Kollath suggests. The following year, 
if the market is up, begin cashing out of your mutual 
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AT DU PONT, 
MINORITY 
SUPPLIERS 

ARE MAKING 
A DIFFERENCE 



PREPARING FOR 
THE CHANGING FACE 
OF AMERICA 'S BUSINESSES 

Du Pont, one of the world's most 
diversified corporations, provides 
goods and ser\'ices from industrial 
chemicals and man-made fibers to 
petroleum and polymer products. 
hnd, we rely heavily on 
minorit)' suppliers, to help us 
maintain our leadership in the 
global marketplace. 

To increase our purchases 
from minority-owned businesses, 
we have established Du Font's 
TEMPO Program - "To Encourage 
Minority Purchasing Opportunities. " 

Currently, Du Pont spends 
more than $200 million annually 
with minorit)^-owned firms. 

Through our partnership with 
minorit}'-owned firms, Du Pont 
is making the things that make a 
difference. 

If you feel that your company 
can provide goods and services 
that can help us maintain our 
high standards, please contact: 
Mr. Hyland McCarthy, DuPont, TEMPO 
Program, Wilmington, Delaware 19898 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 




MONEY MANAGEMENT 




Drs. Jean and William 
Jones are faced with 
a double whammy: 
building a nest egg 
while saving for their 
sons' education. 



funds. If the market is down, leave your money in for 
another year. 

Before you cash in any investments, discuss the 
pros and cons of transferring them to your child's 
name with a financial adviser. If the child is over 14, 
opening an account under the Uniform Gift to 
Minors Act (UGMA) may make good sense. All 
investment income in such an account, including 
interest and dividends, is taxed at the child's rate, 
which — unless the kid has his own television 
sitcom — will be at a lower rate than the parents'. 
However, once they transfer the funds, parents 
can't do a thing if their kid blows the money on a 
Porsche; kids gain control of the UGMA account at 
age 18 or 21, depending on the state. 

Furthermore, savings in the child's name can 
reduce eligibility for financial aid. The federal 
formula for determining "financial need" weighs 
students' assets more heavily than their parents'. 
"If the family might get financial aid in the future, I 
strongly recommend saving in the parents' name," 
says Kollath. 



Winning The Financial Aid Game 

Even before your child's freshman year in high 
school, you should begin thinking about financial 
aid. This involves two things: 1) making sure your 
child has the strong grades and extracurricular 
activities that colleges and scholarship donors 
crave; and 2) researching the many forms of 
available financial aid. 

Financial aid comes from a variety of sources, 
including the federal and state governments, 
colleges, and private groups and associations. Aid 
may be awarded in the form of grants, which you 
don't have to pay back, or loans, which students 
must repay over time, usually at favorable interest 
rates. 

Most financial aid is based on need — but not all. 
Colleges, for example, may sweeten the financial aid 
package to attract a student with unusual talents or 
one from an underrepresented geographic area or 
ethnic group. Also, many private scholarships are 
awarded on the basis of academic merit. (See our 
tips on "How to Get Scholarship Aid.") 
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Cradle Science 



If every newborn had a parent trained in science 
...if every first grader had a sibling who loved 
math.. .if every adolescent had friends hooked on 
computers— not just computer games— then 
America would be facing the 21st century in better 
shape. 

But from the cradle on, most kids aren't so 
lucky. And if those children happen to be poor, or 
female, or a minority, their chance of early expo- 
sure to advanced technology is even slimmer. 

By the year 2000, 60% of our workforce will 
be women, immigrants and people of color. Yet 
minorities — particularly Hispanics — are more 
likely to drop out of high school than are whites. 
Immigrants face a language barrier that hampers 
success. And women are less likely to choose ca- 
reers in engineering, mathematics or science — 
the jobs most crucial to America's global competi- 
tiveness. 

The Quality Education for Minorities Network 
found that schools place students on academic 



tracks as early as kindergarten, profoundly affect- 
ing the type of skills they master. By middle 
school, mathematics and science are the curricula 
that separate high and low achievers— with mi- 
norities and low-income students assigned most 
frequently to less challenging classes. 

So what can we do as a nation? 

The U.S. Department of Labor says we can el- 
evate graduation standards and teach students to 
analyze — not just memorize — information. 

At Mobil, we not only applaud these initiatives, 
we help them to succeed. We adopt schools 
across America; we fund studies on the impact of 
early conditioning on giris' career choices; we 
sponsor engineering conferences and support a 
multi-cultural high school that offers eariy child- 
hood development plus literacy and English train- 
ing to Hispanic families. 

We're involved because our nation's future 
depends on it. And a diverse, educated workforce 
makes America more competitive. 
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; The first rule of scholarship hunting is: The more you look, the more you'll find. Enlist 
the help of your child's guidance counselor, the school librarian, your local librarian and 
the financial aid officers at the schools where your child applies. 

But don't stop there. Tell everyone you know that you're looking. Check with your 
employers, clubs, fraternal groups, churches and industry associations. Nonprofit 
foundations associated with local newspapers — or their chain owners — often offer 
scholarships. 

You may have heard that it's not worth applying for outside scholarships, particularly 
small ones, since college financial aid officers will simply reduce the school's aid by a 
corresponding amount. This is not always true. Although some schools subtract outside 
awards from grant aid, others use them to reduce loans or work-study awards. 
Moreover, outside scholarships help build resumes and demonstrate initiative and hard 
work to admissions officers as well as future prospective employers. 

Students should seek scholarship assistance from corporate America, advises Shirley 
i Scott, director of financial services at Spelman College in Atlanta. "I recommend that 
every student send 100 letters a year to [the makers of] products they use," says Scott. 
She suggests a brief cover letter that introduces the student and his or her educational 
goals, while explaining that he or she is a longtime user of the company's products. 
Address it to the company's educational department and enclose a transcript and at 
least one letter of recommendation. 

A word of warning in your scholarship search: Don't get rooked by computerized 
search services that charge a fee to "match" a student with scholarships. Most of the 
same scholarships are listed in directories available for free at the library, writes Judith 
B. Margolin in Financing a College Education {Plenum Publishing, New York, S24.95). 

Here's a partial list of organizations with scholarships earmarked for black or minority 
students: 

American Institute of Certified Public Accounlan Grants of up to $5,000 per year for 
undergraduate and graduate accounting majors. In 1992-93, the organization handed out 
$360,000 to 230 students. Contact: Minority Scholarships Program, American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants, 1211 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036; 212- 
596-6223. 

Jackie Robinson Foundation. Grants up to S5,000 per year for four years to 30-35 
minority students. Also provides a variety of support activities including mentoring, 
networking, and summer job placements. In 1992-93, the program spent $471,000 and 
supported 115 students. Contact: Jackie Robinson Foundation, 3 West 35th St., New York, 
NY 10001; 212-290-8600. 

Scholarships Scholarships ranging up to $10,000, exclusively 
; for geosciences majors (arriving freshmen are eligible). Awards are renewable. Write to: 
Scholarship Programs, American Geological Institute, 4220 King St., Alexandria, VA 
22302; . 703-379-2480. 

: National Achievement Scholarship Program for Outstanding Negro Students. Merit- 
^ based awards based on such standardized tests as the PSAT. In 1994, 800 students will 
share S3 million in grants. Contact your school counselor or the NASP, 1560 Sherman 
Ave., Suite 200, Evanston, IL 60201 -4897 ; 708-866-5100. 

1 • n Program Each year, 

five lucky college sophomores or juniors, business or engineering majors get $10,000 and 
an all-expenses-paid summer internship. Contact: Education Initiative Program, National 
Urban League Inc., 500 East 62nd St., New York, NY 10021; 212-310-9000. 

United Negro Colleye Fund (UNCF!. Awards about 300 renewable scholarships 
annually (of S500 to S7,500) for use at any of the 41 UNCF colleges. Contact: United Negro 
College Fund Inc., Educational Services Department, 500 East 62nd St., New York, NY 
10021. 
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With the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act last year, all parents, regardless of income, can 
borrow what they need to make up the difference 
between savings, financial aid and actual tuition 
costs, thanks to the Parent Loan to Undergraduate 
Students (PLUS) program. This might sound 
attractive, especially since the adjustable rates 
(currently about 7%) are easy on the wallet. 
However, parents are responsible for the repayment 
of PLUS loans, as Johnson points out, and often 
must struggle to pay them off as they approach 
retirement. 

Uncle Sam awards 75% of all student aid, more 
than $22 billion annually. The largest federal 
programs for undergraduates include: 

■ Pell Grants. Need-based grants of up to $2,300 
per year. 

■ Stafford Loans. Need-based or non-need- 
based loans providing up to $23,000 over four years. 
Under the need-based program, the government 
pays interest while the student is in school. Under 
the non-need-based program, interest accrues 
while the student is in school. The current interest 
rate is 6.9%. 

■ Perkins Loans. Federal funds that are dispersed 
to schools, allotting funds to needy students. Perkins 
loans have an interest rate of 5%, with no interest 
accumulating while the student is in school. $3,000 
per year is the maximum award. 

■ Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants 
ISEOG). A campus-based program providing grants 
of up to $4,000 annually to students with the 
greatest need. 

■ Work-Study. A program, funded by a 
combination of school and federal dollars, that 
provides part-time jobs amounting to 12 to 15 hours 
a week. These jobs are usually on campus and pay 
minimum wage. 

To qualify for federal aid, you must fill out a 
financial aid form (FAR), requesting information 
about family income, savings and assets, as well as 
the number of children presently in college. Most 
private scholarships require the same form. (For a 
copy, see your child's guidance counselor or call the 
Department of Education's toll-free financial aid 
hotline at800-4FED-AID.) 

The form is used to calculate your expected 
family contribution (EFC), which is the maximum 
amount the student and family are expected to pay 
toward the costs of attending college. On average, 
the child is expected to annually contribute 35% of 
his or her assets to pay for college, while parents 
are expected to contribute between 5% and 6% of 
their assets. 

When applying for aid, remember these tips: 
1. Apply Early. The financial aid process starts Jan. 2 
for the following school year. You may file the forms 
right up until registration, but since colleges award 
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FINANCING A COLLEGE EDUCATION 

How much you would have to contribute monthly to pay for four years of college. 




1 At Age 


Private College 


Public College 1 


0 


$693.37 


$272.59 


5 


$795.84 


$312.49 


10 


$1,084.58 


$425.24 


15 


$2,740.11 


$1,072.73 



Projected costs assume an average annual college inflation rate of 7.9%. 

Monthly payments are based on an initial $1,000 deposit in March of 1993 and 6.4% rate of return. 

Ssutci: College Savings Bank. Princeton, N.J.. 1993. 
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monies on a first-come, first-served basis, you may 
be locked out of funds if you wait until the last 
minute. 

2. Know where your money is. Keep in mind that 
the distribution and amount of your assets can 
affect your child's eligibility for aid. For instance, 
1993 is the first year that home equity will not be 
factored in as part of the federal financial aid 
equation. In addition, money in qualified retirement 
accounts such as 401(k)s is not counted among 
assets. Similarly, the cash value of whole life and 
variable life insurance policies is not included on 
federal financial aid forms. The interest earned on 
these policies generally is tax-free or tax-deferred 
(unless you cash in, or surrender, the policy). 
Policyholders can borrow against the cash value of 
the policy, while still retaining insurance coverage. 

The College Savings Catch-22 

Lorenzo Ball Sr., a 47-year-old sales rep for a 
liquor distributor, and his wife Betty, 46, began 
saving for their son Lorenzo Jr.'s education when 
he was an infant. By the time he was ready for 
college, the Teaneck, N.J., couple had accumulated 
more than $15,000. Lorenzo Jr. won a handful of 
small community scholarships that cut $3,200 from 
Morehouse's $12,410 first-year bill. But he didn't 
qualify for need-based aid, thanks to the family's 
savings, assets and near six-figure income. 
However, Betty hopes that Lorenzo Jr. will qualify 
next year now that the family has depleted its 
savings. 

Jean C. Hundley-Jones, 37, and husband, William 
B. Jones III, 39, of Annapolis, Md., intend that their 
two sons, ages 2 and 10, attend private four-year 
college, projecting a cost of up to $48,000 a year. The 



Joneses, both physicians, have seen their incomes 
climb more than 50%, rising comfortably into the six 
figures over the last few years. 

Yet even for such an affluent family, aiming for 
the Ivies — and saving early — has its conse- 
quences. William Jones, who describes himself as 
financially conservative, says funding his 401(k) 
plan is taking a backseat to education savings, 
which currently eats up $1,200 per month. "The 
downside is that the same money would create a 
tremendous nest egg." 

The Jones and Ball families illustrate the double 
whammy facing all parents with college-bound 
kids. Why save, if the savings will penalize your 
child in the financial aid process and/or jeopardize 
your own retirement? 

While a savings nest egg will lower your 
financial aid eligibility, it should not be used as an 
excuse for not saving. For one thing, more and more 
federal aid is awarded in the form of loans, rather 
than outright grants. A healthy college savings fund 
can help your child graduate from college with little 
or no debt 

As for parents whose retirement competes with 
their kids' education? For many, "education 
planning is also a retirement planning issue," points 
out Johnson. You'll need a comprehensive financial 
plan that takes both major life expenses into 
account. 

Don't be overwhelmed by the amount of money 
you think you need for your child's education. 
Financial planners, educators and parents all 
emphasize this: The important thing is to begin 
saving, no matter what level. "Even a little bit is better 
than nothing," says Birse Timmons. "It's not easy, but 
you have to bite the bullet and make a start" □ 
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WORKPLACE ISSUES 
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The ABCs of surviving in corporate America in the 
'90s are simple: Be flexible. Be prepared. Be 
Informed. But nowadays, it is particularly tough for 
even the sawiest of professionals to embrace this 
credo. In the past, doing a good job was enough. 
But today, if you want to keep your job, you must 
also be a skilled negotiator. There's no doubt about 
it, the rules of the game governing corporate 
behavior are changing. 

Understanding your rights and limitations in the 
workplace will help protect what's rightfully yours. 
Adopting a "let's make a deal" attitude regarding 
your employment contract, benefits package and 
job responsibilities can also help you shape the 
conditions under which you work. Your company's 
employee handbook, as well as federal and state 
legislation, outlines your rights and restrictions 
regarding benefits, privacy and job security; but 
the rules are constantly being rewritten. 

To help you keep up with the changes, BLACK 
ENTERPRISE invited experts to discuss 10 
workplace issues you should know about: 



We're pregnant What are 
my employee rights as an 
expectant mom or dad? 



A: 



Since the beginning of the 
year, great strides have been 
made in this area of employee 
benefits. And the most 
sweeping changes to date are 
connected with the newly signed Family and 
Medical Leave Act, the nation's first federally 
mandated parental and family leave policy. 

Only 13 states and the District of Columbia now 
have any type of parental leave policy on their 
books. And nationally, maternity leave provisions 
have been set by companies' individual disability 



leave stipulations. But with the implementation of 
the act as early as Aug. 5, employees working for 
companies with 50 or more on staff will be eligible 
for the following: 

■ Up to 12 weeks of unpaid leave to both sexes 
during any 12-month period for the birth or adoption 
of a child or the placement of a foster child. This 
time must also be offered for your own care or the 
care of a seriously ill child, spouse or parent 

B.E. askod the experts 
the new rules of the 
corporate game 
governing your rights 
in the workplace. 

■ Full health care benefits throughout the leave, 
just as if you were still working. But, while your 
boss is required to provide you with health 
coverage during your leave, "he may be able to 
recover any premiums he paid on your behalf 
during that time should you decide not to return," 
says Patricia DiLieto, research associate at 
A. Foster Higgins Inc., a New York City-based 
management consulting firm specializing in 
employee benefits. 

■ Reinstatement to your former position, or its 
equivalent, once your leave ends. 

But there are stipulations. "Your employer can 
require you to apply any accrued paid leave- 
vacation, sick or other personal or paid time — to all 
or part of your leave," says DiLieto. Also, an 
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employee is covered only if he or she worked for at 
least one year and for a minimum of 1,250 hours 
during that one-year period (about 25 hours per 
week) before requesting a leave. 

If the federal law doesn't apply to you because 
of your company's size or your length or number of 
hours of service, you may still qualify for some 
leave under a separate state law. Contact your 
state's Department of Labor for details. 



I think my employer has 
invaded my privacy. How 
can I be sure? 



A: 




In an effort to protect their 
property and competitiveness, 
some employers — though it's 
not often discussed — are 
crossing a fine line and 
invading the privacy of their workers. Monitoring 
calls, searching lockers or scrutinizing computer 
files are just some of the most flagrant abuses. 
Wherever you work, the general assumption 
should be that Big Brother is watching. How you 
handle this depends on your company's policies, 
your job responsibilities and the 
circumstances surrounding the incident. 

Generally, it's within an employer's rights 
to monitor business-related phone calls to or 
from the office. Employers "can also 
conduct office searches if there's a 
reasonable basis for suspecting a worker of 
wrongdoing. However, the search should be 
confined to nonpersonal areas of the office," 
says Steven Mitchell Sack, a New York City- 
based labor attorney and author of The 
Employee Rights Handbook: Answers to 
Legal Questions from Interview to Pink Slip 
(Facts on File, New York, $29.98, 800-255- 
2665). Company documents, equipment and 
the office itself belong to the employer and 
can be searched at any time, he adds. 

Who's to say what's private? It's the 
employer's responsibility to clarify what is 
and what is not company property at the 
time you are hired or equipment is issued. 

Public employees (government workers) 
are also protected by the Fourth 
Amendment, which guards against illegal 
search and seizure. Employees in the private 
sector must rely on the common law of 
reasonable expectation of privacy as a 
defense against illegal office searches. 
However, if a private employer suspects an 
employee of theft or other criminal offenses, a law 
enforcement agent should be requested to carry 



out the search. Once this action is taken, the 
private employee can then invoke the protection of 
the Fourth Amendment. 

"Reasonable expectation of privacy means 
that you are told that lockers or other employee 
property [i.e., desks, file cabinets, computer files] 
are subject to inspection at any time," explains 
Darrell S. Gay, managing partner of Gay, Maher & 
Brown, a New York City law firm specializing in 
labor and employment issues. 

Should your employer be remiss in respecting 
your privacy, advises Sack, "you may have a strong 
case [for bringing suit], especially if you were 
wrongfully fired, placed on probation, suspended 
or given an official reprimand after your search." 



Can I be denied em- 
ployment or be fired for 
having bad credit? 



A: 



In theory, no. In practice, quite 
possibly. Our credit-dependent 
society increasingly measures 
your trustworthiness, respon- 
sibility and worth by your credit 
rating — and the workplace is no exception. Many 
labor law professionals maintain that there's very 
little you can do to keep employers from obtaining 
and consulting your credit records when deciding 
whether to hire or promote you, or even keep you 
on the payroll. 

However, this level of scrutiny may apply more 
to job applicants than to already-hired workers, 
and even more so to employees of firms where the 
potential for embezzlement is great (such as 
financial institutions). Where you work, your 
responsibilities and your level of authority are 
usually the biggest factors in determining the 
importance of your credit rating. 

Some safeguards do exist. "The Consumer Credit 
Protection Act of 1973 prohibits employers from 
firing workers whose earnings have been subjected 
to a wage garnishment arising from a single debt," 
says labor lawyer Sack. Yet there are no provisions 
on the books protecting workers after subsequent 
garnishments. 

If an employer chooses to include bad credit as a 
basis for dismissal, it should stipulate that in its 
written policy, explains Sheila Clark, workplace 
diversity programs manager at Dow Jones and Co. 
Inc. in New York City. "Without a written policy, 
workers would be unaware of the rule and could 
therefore have legal recourse," she says. It's 
possible that your state has enacted laws giving 
workers additional protection in this area; check 
your local statutes to be sure. 
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Can you meet 
the challenge? 




If you think you can make it in a successful, lean 
and demanding organization, consider a position 
with Amerada Hess. 

Our business is petroleum. A Fortune 100 corpora- 
tion, we're involved in exploration, production, 
refining, distribution and marketing of oil products. 

We have the spirit of a small company, and the 
efforts of our people have enabled us to become 
one of the world's largest corporations. 

We at Amerada Hess invite you to become a part 
of our continued growth. We're searching for that 
small nimiber of er^neering (chemical, petroleum, 



civil, mechanical), accounting and information 
systems graduates who have the energy, the skills 
and the drive to meet the challenges of^ our industry. 

If that's the kind of challenge you seek, contact your 
placement office for an interview with our represen- 
tative, or write to: Michael Ippolito, Manager, College 
Relations, Amerada Hess Corporation, Dept. B.C., 
11 85 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
New York 10036. 

RMERRDR HESS 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Can I keep my health 
insurance after leaving my 
job? 

Because of the current 
revolving-door nature of 
employment, health insurance 
continuance has become a 
burning issue for many of those 
who are out of work. The Consolidated Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1986 (COBRA) protects 
employees facing the loss of their jobs. 
If you work for a firm with at least 25 employees 
and you leave your job for 
any reason (except gross 
misconduct), you can 
generally retain your 
employer's health care 
plan — at your expense — 
for up to 18 months. Upon 
the death, divorce or legal 
separation of the covered 
employee, the benefit 
coverage period is 36 
months for spouses and 
dependents. Employees 
have 60 days from the date 
they receive notice that 
their group coverage has 
been terminated to elect 
continued coverage under 
COBRA. 

"Since your employer 
can charge you the full 
premium cost of 
coverage, plus a 2% 
administrative fee, the 
cost of continued cover- 
age may be prohibitive, especially if you're 
between jobs and not drawing a salary," warns 
benefits expert DiLieto. Chances are, however, 
that any individual policy you purchase on your 
own would cost even more. And if you're pregnant 
or have an existing medical condition, there's the 
risk you'll be denied independent coverage 
altogether. So a safer bet might be to pursue 
continued coverage under your former employer. 
You can call the Pension and Welfare Benefits 
Office of Assistance (202-219-8784) for inquiries 
regarding your own specific case. 

If your employer has less than 25 employees and 
isn't subject to the COBRA law, you still might be able 
to continue coverage or convert to an individual policy 
under your state law. Many states, including New 
York, California, Rorida, Texas and Maryland, have 
such provisions. You can call your state's insurance 



department to confirm whether or not you're 
eligible for continuation or conversion coverage. 



What can I do about an 
unsafe work environment? 



A: 



Plenty, but be ready to deal 
with an enormous amount of 
red tape. The good news is that 
workers have benefited from 
legislation governing 
workplace health and safety. Since the passage of 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1970, 
private employers have been held accountable for 
maintaining a reasonably safe and healthy work 
environment for their employees. The act's broad 
scope doesn't specify the type of danger covered 
or limit the "workplace" to an office or factory. 
Instead, the act mandates that safe conditions exist 
wherever work is officially performed for the 
employer. 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), the federal agency charged 
with enforcing the law, oversees employee 
complaints, performs site inspections and ensures 
that no complainant is subject to retaliation, 
demotion or loss of work or benefits because of his 
or her complaint. Some states have passed 
additional OSHA-approved plans that are even 
stricter in their compliance and enforcement 
standards than the federal law, according to OSHA 
spokesperson Akio Konoshima. 

If you think your work environment is unsafe, 
make sure your manager or the appropriate office 
representative is aware of the problem. Since 
there's strength in numbers, "you'll increase the 
chances of a complaint getting a quick and 
effective response if it's presented on behalf of a 
group of employees," according to Dan Lacey's 
Your Rights in the Workplace (Nolo Press, Berkeley, 
Calif., $15.95). Should the danger persist, "you or 
your union representative can file a complaint with 
your nearest OSHA office," advises Konoshima. 
Offices can be found under the Labor Department 
listing in the federal government section of your 
local telephone directory. 



How can I negotiate 
restrictive clauses in my 
employee contract? 

Restrictive clauses or 
covenants are provisions in 
your employment agreement 
prohibiting you from working 
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for a competitor once you leave 
the company. These clauses also 
restrict you from soliciting and 
servicing your former employer's 
clients. According to labor lawyer 
Sack, these clauses can also 
restrict you from starting a 
business or forming ventures with 
your former employer's com- 
petitors when you leave the 
company. In addition, you may be 
prohibited from using confidential 
knowledge, trade secrets or other 
privileged information learned at 
your former job. 

While such provisions are 
sometimes unenforceable, they're 
often legally binding and can 
seriously limit the scope of 
subsequent employment. An 
individual with a written contract 
has a big advantage over one who 
doesn't, says Darien A. McWhirter 
in his topical book. Your Rights At 
Work (John Wiley & Sons, 2nd 
Edition, New York, S14.95). 
Therefore, your best defense is to 
carefully read and negotiate pertinent parts of your 
contract before signing it. Rarely are all stipulations 
etched in stone. 

"Always get a copy of the agreement after it's 
signed and keep it for future reference," says Sack. 
Failure to do this might make any negotiations null 
and void if you can't document the terms of your 
agreement at a later date. 



What questions can I 
legally refuse to answer 
during an interview? 



A: 



Title Vll of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, as amended, makes it 
illegal for an employer to ask 
about an applicant's race, 
age, disability, sex, religion or 
national origin. The law, which goes hand-in-hand 
with each state's individual discrimination laws, 
applies to public and private employers, labor 
organizations, employment agencies and training 
programs. 

"Any question that could later be used to infer 
discrimination in the selection process should be 
avoided," says Charlene Moore Hayes, an 
employment law specialist and assistant director of 
personnel services at Purdue University in West 
Lafayette, Ind. "An employer found guilty of 



intentional discrimination can now face a jury trial, 
back-pay awards, wage adjustments and 
compensatory and punitive damages," for 
infractions, she says. 

Hayes offers the following list of illegal questions 
and requests you don't have to answer or comply 
with during the interviewing process: 

■ Please include a photograph with your 
application. 

■ How old are you? 

■ Are you a naturalized citizen of the United 

States? 

■ How did you learn to read, write or speak a 

foreign language? 

■ What is your religious affiliation, place of 
worship or parish, or the religious holidays that you 
observe? 

■ Are you pregnant? Do you have or plan to have 
children? 

■ Are you the head of the household or principal 
wage earner of the family? 

■ Do you have a mental or physical disability? 

■ How often will your disability cause you to be 
absent from work for treatment of the disabling 
condition? 

■ Have you ever been arrested for a crime? (Since 
arrests often end in acquittal, dismissal or 
withdrawal of the charges, employers ma/ ask 
about criminal convictions.) 

If you choose not to answer a question because 
you feel that it's discriminatory, explain that to the 
interviewer. If you're denied an employment 
opportunity tor not answering discriminatory 
questions, your only legal recourse is to contact an 
attorney, your local chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) or a regional office of the 
Division of Human Rights or Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission in your state. If you can 
prove that not answering discriminatory questions 
was the sole reason that you weren't hired, then 
you may have a case to sue for money damages 
and attorneys' fees. "If the employer can prove 
that — despite the discriminatory motive — the 
company wouldn't have hired you anyway, you 
may still be awarded attorneys' fees and the costs 
you incurred by bringing the 
action," says Hayes. 



Who in my company is 
privy to my health insur- 
ance claims? 



If there's one area where 
workers staunchly guard their 
privacy, it's their health. In 
fact, the fear that their personal health needs will 
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At Hoffmann-La Roche, we 
know that great scientific 
breakthroughs happen when 
people of diverse backgrounds and 
skills work together for a common 
cause. We believe our continued 
success in pioneering pharmaceuticzd 
products and services results from 
a professional environment that 
encourages discovery. 

For professionals who would like 
to discover a company which 
rewards individuals based upon 
their abilities, we invite you to 
submit a resume and cover letter, 
oudining your areas of expertise, 
to: Staffing Department BE3, 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nudey, 
New Jersey 07110-1199. We are an 
equal opportunity employer. 

Hoffmann-La Roche 

Working Today for a Healthier Tomorrow. 
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become common office knowledge sometimes 
prevents employees from taking full advantage of 
their company-sponsored medical benefits. 

Most states ban the unauthorized release of 
an employee's medical information, and most 
reputable companies go to lengths to comply 
with those regulations. Exactly who has access 
to your health information, however, depends on 
the size of your company, the structure of its 
personnel department and the type of health 
insurance plan in which it is enrolled. 

"If your company is enrolled in an insured 
plan [such as an HMO], the only parties with 
access to your claims are you and the insurer," 
says Phillip M. Randall, vice president, human 
resources organization development for 
Northern Telecom Inc., in McLean, Va. 
"The health care provider isn't obligated 
to share any personal information about 
any specific employee, and they don't," 
he adds. 

When companies are self-insured (the 
employer subsidizes its own insurance and 
hires an outside insurer to administrate its 
claims), the procedure is somewhat 
different. The employer negotiates a level 
of confidentiality to be maintained 
between the company and the insurance 
claims administrator, and absolves the 
claims administrator of any guilt should 
confidentiality be breached. While the 
employer doesn't personally administrate 
employee claims, the forms usually include 
a release allowing disclosure of the 
particular diagnosis to the company upon 
request. 

Any inquiries about a specific employee's 
health must be made for processing 
purposes only. The information is then held 
in the strictest confidence by the company's 
designated benefits officials. 



I was fired. What defense 
do I have against black- 
listing ? 



A: 



Statements confirming that 
an employee was discharged 
or truthful comments 
concerning an employee's 
work habits aren't considered defamatory. 
However, remarks reflecting an unfavorable 
judgment of an employee's character, or offering 
an opinion alluding to incompetence or 
insubordination can be damaging and, thus, are 
actionable. "All states honor valid defamation 



lawsuits where slander is communicated to a 
third party, disparaging a person in his trade, 
office or profession," says attorney Sack. 

Sack offers the following strategies for 
protection against a former employer's slander: 

■ Act promptly once you find out that someone 
from your former company is making defamatory 
remarks that inhibit your chances for future 
employment. (For example, send the employer a 
cease and desist letter.) 

■ Take immediate legal action if you believe you're 
being blacklisted. 

■ Recognize that some states treat untruthful job 
references as crimes. 

■ Act swiftly if you discover that important 
employment data and personnel records were 
released to an outsider without your consent 

■ Demand to inspect your personnel file. 



I've been accused of 
sexual harassment. What 
action can I take? 



A: 



Here, you might have a 
problem, especially if you can't , 
prove your innocence. If you 
are formally accused, you must 
wait for the company to take 
action before you do anything. Additionally, the 
victim may sue you on a civil charge if the results of 
an in-house investigation prove unfavorable. 

While Fifth Amendment rights operate in a court 
of law, they carry virtually no weight in the 
workplace. "An employer has a right to investigate 
any complaint and to expect an employee to fully 
cooperate with the investigation," says Paul 
Besson, director of employee relations for NBC's 
WRC-TV in Washington, D.C. 

Every employee is entitled to general due 
process (the right to a hearing) when charged with 
an infraction. However, a nonunion employee 
charged with an infraction, including sexual 
harassment, doesn't have any inherent rights to 
representation before the company, says Besson. 
Although Besson recommends that you consult an 
attorney for advice, he explains that "your personal 
legal counsel would not be invited to sit in on the 
investigation." During an investigation, "a nonunion 
employee basically has only those rights granted by 
the company's policies," he says. 

However, "union members do have a right to 
union representation when the employee is 
speaking with the company," Besson continues. 
But even for union employees, sexual harassment 
charges are tough to fight. Says Besson, "You're 
pretty much on your own in the investigation." □ 
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Whether it's over the phone lines or 
face to face (inset with Sen. Donald 
W. Riegle), when Hall speaks, 
policy-makers listen. 



Chief lotDbyist 
Elliott Hall 
has b)een 
instrumental in 
protecting the 
American 
auto industry's 
i nterests 
on Capitol Hill. 



On a cold day in March, with gray skies 
i and a downpour clouding the nation's 
I capital, most of the city is in a funk. But 
[ not Elliott Hall, chief lobbyist for the 
Ford Motor Company. Watching the rain 
beat against the window pane of his huge 
10th floor office. Hall is flying high. 
In his first news conference. President Bill 
Clinton has just criticized Japanese trade policy, saying he 
would like to see Japan increase its purchases of U.S. auto 
parts. The remarks represent a big victory for Hall: He has been 
instrumental in getting the new President to listen to automobile 
industry concerns about Japanese trade policy Hall caught the 
President's ear while Clinton was in Little Rock, weeks before 
the caravan from Arkansas rolled into Washington, D.C. 

The meeting Hall arranged positioned auto leaders among 
the first to capture the new President's attention. Yet this is not 
the only time Hall has gotten there first. He is the first and only 
African-American vice president in Ford's 90-year history. He is 
the sole Ford officer in North America heading an office outside 
of Michigan. But he is not the first and only in his family to have 
worked for Ford. "My dad worked in the foundry carrying lunch 
buckets," says Hall. 

Power and Access 

Ifs no more than five minutes from the front door of Capitol 
Hill's National Democratic Club to the second floor. But it takes 
Ford's sought-after lobbyist more than double the time to get 
there. His long strides are constantly interrupted as congres- 
sional staffers and members of Congress stop him to say hello. 



BY KAREN D. GUTLOFF 
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Hall's staff includes lobbyists and Upstairs at a $500-a-head 

fund-raiser for Congressman 
engineers who monitor federal y^igp wheat (D-Mo.), Hall gives a 

automobile regulations, hearty handshake to the guest of 
honor. Scanning the crowd- 
mostly legislative aides holding 
court by the pasta bar and veggie trays — Mali spots 
Congressman Butler Derrick (D-S.C), Wheat's colleague on the 
influential House Rules Committee. Hall makes his way over to 
exchange pleasantries. In about an hour Hall leaves the club, 
wading through another flurry of handshakes and shoulder pats. 

The scene is a far cry from the pleading and cajoling most 
people imagine Washington lobbying to be. But it suits the con- 
fident style of the former Detroit lawyer. Hall has become a pop- 
ular and widely respected player in Washington political circles 
during the 6 years since the number two automaker tapped him 
to be its vice president for Washington affairs. 

As his personal driver, Lonnie — a middle-aged white man 
who respectfully calls him "Mr. Hall" or "Sir" — weaves the 
green Ford Lincoln Towncar through the streets pastthe domed 
Capitol, the 55-year-old executive explains how he's penetrated 
Washington's political power base. "This town is about credi- 
bility," he says. "I've found that having a relaxed, informed 
demeanor is more effective than the high-pressure 'I gotta have 
your vote, you've got to do this forme.' I give a congressman or 
senator both sides of an issue. But, of course," he chuckles, "I 
tell them why they should choose my side." That's Hall's job 
when it comesto issues crucial to the automobile industry: trade 
with Japan, fuel-economy standards, safety regulations and 



even health care costs. 

"A successful relation- 
ship with government is 
critical to the success of 
Ford," says Pete Pestillo, 
Ford's executive vice pres- 
ident, corporate relations. 
"If we are over-regulated, 
we can't produce the cars 
people wantto buy. It'sthat 
simple. And Elliott's done a 
great job being a voice for 
us in Washington." 

Indeed, Hall garners the 
kind of praise on the Hill 
that's usually reserved for 
Washington's political vet- 
erans. 

"I've known Elliott for 
years," says John Dingell 
(D-Mich.), powerful chair- 
man of the House Energy 
and Commerce Committee. 
"He came down here on 
behalf of Ford without hav- 
ing had any significant 
level of Washington expe- 
rience. But he learned his 
trade, worked hard and 
has become an extremely effective, respected and capable 
Washington representative for the Ford Motor Company." 

Hall has a direct line to Ford's CEO, Harold Poling, and con- 
trols the purse strings to political action committee and corpo- 
rate contributions — ^that is enough to get past the welcome mat 
of some congressional leaders. But the Washington political 
scene is also about getting people to respect you and return 
your phone calls. And the phone in Elliott Hall's office never 
stops ringing. 

Ford has based Its Washington operations a few blocks from 
the White House and 15 minutes from Capitol Hill. Hall maintains 
an open-door policy in his spacious office, tastefully decorated 
in muted tones, soft lighting, polished wood and brass. His 
shelves are lined with family portraits, law degrees and model 
cars. A television set scrolls news from FCN, the Ford Company 
News Channel — Hall's link to the Dearborn, Mich., headquar- 
ters. The continuous channel provides him with news on every- 
thing from upcoming company picnics to daily Ford stock prices. 

His office staff of 26 includes 14 lobbyists and engineers, who 
monitor automobile regulations set by the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration. The staff also leases luxury cars to local D.C. 
politicians and White House administrators, and handles press 
relations, fund-raising and automobile recalls. 

"Due to the immense size of Ford Motor Co.," Hall explains, 
"there is rarely a time when there is no legislation pending in the 
U.S. Congress that does not impact in some way on company 
activity. It is our job to prevent passage of legislation that 
adversely impacts the company and to encourage legislation 
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that would enhance the economic growth and competitiveness 
of the automobile industry." 

Influencing Industrial Policy 

Weeks before the inauguration, Hall pulled together 
President Clinton, Vice President Gore, the CEOs of Ford, 
Chrysler and GM, and representatives from the United Auto 
Workers (DAW) to meet on January 6 in Little Rock. He did it 
by working friends and contacts in Arkansas via phone until 




Hall's direct line to 
Ford CEO Harold Poling 
is not limited to formal 



he reached Thomas F. "Mack" McLarty, 
who would later be named White House 
Chief of Staff. 

That meeting gave the auto industry a 
jump on other business leaders, and may 
occasions, well have influenced the President's deci- 
sion to harden the line on Japan's trade 
policy. 

"If we had waited until he got to Washington it would have 
been a madhouse," Hall explains. "I anticipated it would be 
much easier to put together a meeting like this out of Little 
Rock before all the hoopla started January 21." 

Larry Lucas, an associate vice president for the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association and20-yearfriend, 
says that move is classic Hall. "That meeting was a hell of an 
accomplishment and he was excited about it, as he should have 
been. But that's Elliott, he's shrewd. The guy can just maneuver 
his way through whatever he needs to in order to accomplish 
what he wants." 

What Hall wants more than anything these days is to per- 



suade the Clinton Administration to force Japan to open its mar- 
kets to U.S. cars, it's one of his biggest challenges and an issue 
that changes his normally relaxed demeanor to a moment's 
armrest pounding. 

"We are in a blood war with the Japanese. They have 30% 
of our market and we have seven-tenths of 1 % of their market" 
he fumes. "We sold five of the top ten vehicles in the country last 
year and six of the top ten last month. We've got the quality, but 
we can't penetrate the closed market they have over there. It's 
unequal and unfair." 

His passion on the issue has already been translated into 
action. Less than 100 days into the new Administration — before 
many agency staffs were complete — Hall met with the White 
House cabinet members who set trade policy and establish reg- 
ulations affecting the auto industry: Transportation Secretary 
Federico Peha, EPA Administrator Carol Browner, Treasury 
Secretary Lloyd Bentsen and Commerce Secretary Ron Brown. 

Ford Motor Co. is also basking in a recent victory over envi- 
ronmentalists who want to raise the fuel-economy standard on 
cars from 27 to 40 miles per gallon. Ford, GM and Chrysler main- 
tain that raising fuel standards would force them to produce 
smaller cars, thus cutting out their profitable line of large luxu- 
ry automobiles. As Congress debated legislation to raise fuel 
economy standards. Hall used Ford's computer database to 
mobilize thousands of dealers and plant managers nationwide 
in protest of the bill. It was an unprecedented use of the com- 
pany's resources. The fuel economy issue never reached a 
vote in Congress, due to the joint lobbying of the Big Three 
automakers. Hall says victories like this save the company 
money and jobs, and more than make up for his S3 million lob- 
bying budget. 

Papa Used to Say 

There's a certain irony to the list of achievements Hall has 
built at Ford. When he was a student at Wayne State University 
in Detroit, his father repeatedly admonished him not to work for 
the car company. 

"When my dad worked at Ford carrying lunch buckets," Hall 
recalls, "I wanted to get a summer job there. In Detroit that's 
what most people did. My dad said no. He was afraid I'd start 
making money at Ford and not continue school," Hall chuckles 
as he mimics his dad's warning, "These youngsters come in 
and get cars, then they don't leave because they need the 
money to pay for these cars.'" 

Instead, Hall went to work in the library at Wayne State, and 
eventually earned his bachelor's and law degrees. He went on 
to a thriving career as an attorney in Detroit, supervising 60 
lawyers as corporate counsel to the city in the early 1970s. He 
was later chief assistant prosecutor for Wayne County in 
Michigan and a lawyerforthe Chrysler Corporation. Itwas while 
working as a partner in the Detroit firm Dykema, Gossett, 
Spencer, Goodnow and Trigg in 1987 that he got the call from 
Ford executives asking him to head the Washington office. 

That move meant uprooting his wife of 17 years, young 
daughter and two older children. It also meant leaving behind 
strong community ties and a longtime ambition. 

"Itwas no secret, I wanted to be mayor of Detroit. And every- 
one in the city knew it." Hall jokes he was called the "dean of 
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Alan Ruther and other 



representatives of the UAW. 



Hall meets frequently with candidates," though he always made it 

known he would never run against his 
former mentor Mayor Coleman Young. 

Hall's community and business activ- 
ities in Detroit included stints as chair of 
the Detroit chapter of the NAACP, and 
president of the Detroit Bar and Wolverine Bar associations. He 
also sat on the boards of Michigan National Bank Corp., the 
National Council on Alcoholism and Drug Abuse, Mercy College 
of Detroit and Mt. Carmel Mercy Hospital in Detroit. He is cur- 
rently chairman of the board of the hospital. 

"I think, if in fact he had thrown his hat in, he would have 
made a formidable candidate and a good mayor," says Dave 
Bing, CEO of the Bing Group, formerly a star NBA player for the 
Detroit Pistons and longtime friend. "I think that option will be 
available to him if he ever decides to run. He's back in town often 
enough that he maintains lots of friends and lots of ties." 

Shirley Robinson Hall says her husband still receives calls 
from Detroit asking him to run for mayor. "I think he really strug- 
gles with the idea, because he's a Detroit boy at heart, and he 
would love to do something to help uplift the spirit of Detroit and 
to give some leadership there." 

An "Urbanist" Agenda 

Don't look for Hall's name on the list of Detroit mayoral can- 
didates this fall. He clearly loves what he's doing now. Part of 
what he loves most is his community work on behalf of the 
District of Columbia. 

Hall is a member of the boards of directors of the Washington 
Performing Arts Society, the National Symphony Orchestra, the 
D.C. Committee on Public Education, the Council for Court 
Excellence and the Shakespeare Theatre at the Folger. He also 



sits on the board of the Federal City Council, a group whose 
membership reads like a Who's Who in Washington Business: 
former Reagan Labor Secretary Ann McLaughlin, Washington 
Posf Publisher Donald Graham, publisher Austin Kiplinger and 
the Washington-based vice president of Exxon. The group 
advises Washington's mayor and city council on a host of 
issues, including economic development and school reform. 

Ford calls it "corporate image," but for Hall, who calls himself 
an "urbanist," it's a natural extension of his work as a commu- 
nity activist in Detroit. 

"I figure I've got to give something back," he says. "There are 
too many of my brothers and sisters out there who do not have 
what I've been fortunate enough to acquire — an education and 
a series of decent places to work. If I can contribute my time and 
whatevertalent I have to improving the school system orto mak- 
ing arts and culture better in this town, then I feel good about 
that." 

If the many board meetings were not enough there's also 
what his wife, Shirley, calls "the night shift" — dinners, ban- 
quets, speeches and receptions. "Elliott's adrenaline flow is 
based on being busy," she says. "He'll be busy with something 
no matter what" 

Sure enough. Hall laments the fact that Ford has mandatory 
retirement at age 65. Even after he gets his gold watch he wants 
to work as a lobbying consultant for some organization. 

And what would his father say today about his being a Ford 
company man? 

Hall thinks a moment, and laughs. "He wouldn't get it. He 
would say, 'You mean they pay you for going in there talking to 
people? How many wheel barrels of cement did you push today? 
How many bumpers did you lift? Do ya sweat at all?'" 

Not these days he doesn't □ 
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QUESTIONS 



1. What is a mutual fund? 

a. An investment portfolio managed by a group of 
friends or associates 

b. A pool of money used to fund charitable causes 

c. An investment portfolio managed by a professional 
investment company 

2. Corporate stocks and corporate bonds are one and the 
same. 

a. True b. False 

3. Your net worth is . 

a. the difference between your assets and your 
liabilities 

b. all your worldly goods 

c. your entire stock portfolio 

4. Your account balance and available balance are 
always the same amount 

a. True b. False 

5. If your bank interest is compounded annually and you 
deposit $100 in your account at 10%, how much would 
you have at the end of two years? 

a.$110 b.SIOI c.$121 

6. Which savings/investment instrument is not federally 
insured? 

a. Passbook savings account 

b. NOW checking account 

c. Mutual fund 

7. What is the minimum amount you can purchase a 
Treasury bill for? 

a. $500 b. $3,000 c. $10,000 

8. The 401(k) plan is . 

a. an employee contribution pension plan 

b. a credit union 

c. an insurance plan 

9. The FDIC will insure your savings in accounts under 
one name up to what amount? 

a. $100,000 b.$10,000 c. $50,000 

10. Which type of mutual fund charges an initial sales 
commission? 

a. Load fund 

b. No-load fund 

11. An option is a contract to buy or sell shares of 

stock at a set price within a specific period of time. 

a. 200 b. 50 c. 100 



12. During a bull market the price of common stock 
generally rises over an extended period of time. 

a. True b. False 

13. One warning sign that you are overextended in terms 

of debt is that you are spending more than 

of your net take-home pay on debt servicing. 

a. 10% b. 15% c.20% 

14. Your property is underinsured if your insurance is less 
than of the total replacement value. 

a. 80% b. 90% c. 75% 

15. Is the tax on the interest earned on zero-coupon bonds 
always deferred? 

a. Yes b. No 

16. In terms of tax savings, is it better to pay points on 
your mortgage at the time of sale or prorate them over 
the life of the loan? 

a. Pay up front 

b. Prorate payment over the life of the loan 

17. How does the interest rate on a CD compare with that 
of a passbook savings account? 

a. Higher b. Lower c. The same 

18. Disposable income is personal income . 

a. after all taxes 

b. after all fixed expenses 

c. after all taxes and fixed expenses 

19. Which type of health insurance covers hospital and 
ancillary costs? 

a. Blue Cross 

b. Blue Shield 

20. Which of these two stocks offers shareholders voting 
privileges at all stockholders meetings? 

a. Common stock 

b. Preferred stock 

21. The Dow Jones Industrial Average is the most 
commonly used index to judge the performance of the 
stock market based on prices of shares traded on the 



a. American Stock Exchange 

b. Chicago Board Options Exchange 

c. New York Stock Exchange 

22. Which of the following savings plans are designed to 
protect your money from heavy taxation until 
withdrawal? 

a. Uniform Gifts to Minors Account 

b. IRAs 

c. Both of the above 
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Before we can consider 

your business, 
we have to know it exists. 




Your products and services may be 
the best. But if your customers can't 
locate you, you might as well be 
invisible. 

How can you get the exposure you 
need, without a lot of paperwork? It 
now takes just one questionnaire from 
Rockwell International to get started. 
Through a coopierative Rockwell/ 
Government effort, you'll be adding 
your company to the U.S. Small 
Business Administration's Procurement 
Automated Source System (PASS) 
database— which has been integrated 
with the Rockwell Supplier Database. 

That means you'll not only be 
considered for potential bid 
opportunities throughout the extensive 
Rockwell system. You'll also be visible 
to other companies seeking your 
capabilities throughout the country. 

Do we have your DUNS number? 

Whether this Rockwell questionnaire 
will be your first application for PASS, 
or you applied previously but didn't 
include your DUNS number, make sure 
you supply it now. It's the key that 
makes your PASS data available to the 
Rockwell Supplier Database. 

For a Rockwell questionnaire and 
full details on doing business with us, 
please write: Rockwell International, 
RO. Box 4251, Dept.BTR Seal Beach, 
CA 90740-8250. You'll find it takes just 
a few minutes of your time to start get- 
ting the attention you deserve. 



Rockwell International 
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MONEY QUIZ 



23. Does term life insurance offer a savings plan? 

a. Yes b. No 

24. The terms "credit card" and "charge card" mean 
virtually the same thing. 

a. True b. False 

25. Are handwritten and signed wills valid in all states? 

a. Yes b. No 



ANSWERS 



1. c. A mutual fund is a portfolio of investments managed 
by a professional investment company. An investment club 
is usually a group of friends or associates who manage an 
investment portfolio. 

2. b. False. Corporate stocks are shares of ownership in a 
company. Corporate bonds are a form of corporate lOUs. 
Bondholders have no corporate ownership voting rights. 

3. a. Your net worth is the difference between your assets 
and your liabilities. 

4. b. False. Your account balance is the amount of money 
on deposit in your account. Your available balance reflects 
all deposits (checks) that have cleared. 

5. c. $121. At the end of one year you would have $110. A 
10% interest rate compounded annually on $110 is $121. 

6. c. Mutual funds are not federally insured. However, 
these funds historically have been regarded as relatively 
safe investments. Nonetheless, if you are concerned with 
safety, you might do well to invest only in those funds that 
invest in Treasury securities (but pay somewhat less than 
the others). 

7. c. $10,000 

8. a. The 401 (k) plan, or Flexible Compensation Plan, is an 
employee contribution pension plan. 

9. a. The FDIC (Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) insures 
all accounts in the same name in one member financial 
institution for up to $100,000. Joint accounts are separately 
insured for up to $100,000 per person. Funds in retirement 
accounts are also insured separately. Be sure that your 
total savings and checking accounts, including Treasury bill 
(T-bills) and certificates of deposit (CDs), do not total more 
than $100,000 in any one bank. Different branches of the 
same bank are not considered separate banks. 

10. a. Load funds require that an initial sales commission, 
from 1% to 8.5% of your investment, be paid to the fund. 
However, although no-load funds charge nothing up front. 



some may impose a fee when you redeem your shares. 
Other funds disguise their sales commissions as annual 
fees of 1% or more. Most mutual funds also charge annual 
fees of about 1%. 

11. c.lOO 

12. a. True. A bear market (the opposite of a bull market) is 
a declining market where stock prices drop over a 
prolonged period of time. 

13. c.20% 

14. a. A property must be insured for at least 80% of its 
replacement-cost value to qualify for the full value of any 
partial loss. Therefore, insurance experts advise all 
property owners to continually upgrade their insurance to 
adequately cover new purchases and improvements. 

15. b. No. Zero-coupon bonds are sold at deep discount 
(much less than face value at maturity.) No interest 
payments are made to holders. However, the annual 
accrued interest is subject to taxes unless it is specifically 
placed in a tax-deferred account such as a Clifford Trust. 

16. a. When you pay points on your mortgage at the time of 
sale, the impact, in terms of tax savings, is greater than 
prorating the points over the life of the loan. 

17. a. The rates are slightly higher — depending on where 
you buy the CD. 

18. a. After all taxes 

19. a. Blue Cross 

20. a. Common stock. Preferred stockholders usually have 
no right to vote on corporate affairs unless the dividends on 
preferred stock are in default. 

21. c. New York Stock Exchange 

22. c. Both of the above. 

23. b. No. Term life insurance provides straightforward 
protection. The advantage is that an enormous amount of 
coverage is purchased for a relatively small fee. 

24. b. False. A charge card is good only for purchasing 
products at the company or retail store from which it is 
issued. A credit card can be used in a variety of outlets. 
Credit cards fall into one of three categories: gasoline 
cards; travel and entertainment cards (Diners Club, 
American Express); and bank cards (Visa and MasterCard). 

25. No. Each state has its own rules for a valid will. □ 
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TO FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 




™ FAM I LY 
SECURITY 



Estate planning is an essential part of your 
financial plan. It allows you to provide financial 
security for your family after your death. You 
can decide how your property is to be divided 
among your heirs and who the legal guardians 
of your children should be, not the state. 

Many women die intestate — without a will. Many 
feel they don't own enough assets to justify a will. 
Everyone has some property they must dispose of. 
You probably own a lot more than you think. 

Dying Without A Will 

If you die intestate without a will, your state has 
special laws called the "laws of intestacy" that con- 
trol how your property (real estate, checking, savings 
account, stocks and bonds, and personal assets) are 
divided up. If you have young children, the state will 
also determine who their guardians will be. 

The size of yourtaxable estate is based on the cur- 
rent market value of the property held in your name, 
your share of property you own jointly with someone 
else, the death benefit of your life insurance policy 
and assets you have in a revocable living trust. If the 
combination of these assets exceeds $600,000, your 



heirs will have to pay federal estate taxes. When you 
combine your house, life insurance, retirement plan 
at work, car and other personal belongings It isn't 
hard to reach $600,000. 

The first dollar over $600,000 is taxed at 37%, any- 
thing over $3 million is taxed at 55%. Depending upon 
the size of your estate, the government can take a 
huge chunk of your assets from your heirs, which is 
why it is necessary for you to have an estate plan. 
With proper planning you can reduce or eliminate 
taxes leaving more money to your family. 

The first step in putting together your estate plan 
is to make an inventory of the assets that form your 
estate and determine their value. (See worksheet, 
"Estimating The Size Of Your Estate.") List everything 
you own, including such items as real estate, stocks 
and bonds, equity in a business, jewelry, furniture, 
cars, and your checking and savings account. Also 
list money you may have in an IRA, company pension 

Excerpted from The Black Woman's Guide To 
Financial Independence: Money Management 
Strategies For The 1990s by Cheryl D. Broussard, 
1991, Hyde Park Publishing. Reprinted by permission. 



Don't 
leave your 
assets up 
■For grabs. 
"To protect 
your 
wealth , 
estate 
planning 
is key. 



BY CHERVL D. BROUSSARD 
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INJo matter 
what your 
age or the 
amount of 
assets 
you have, 
you need 
a will. 



and profit sharing plan, and the value of all life insur- 
ance policies. 

Your first priority is to make sure that your sur- 
vivors will have enough money to cover their basic 
needs. An emergency cash reserve fund can take 
care of the living expenses for a few months in case 
your life insurance death benefits are delayed. You 
need to carry enough life insurance to cover your 
family's living expenses, estate taxes, and the cost of 
probate. Probate (to be discussed later) can take six 
months to two years and cost 10% of your estate. 

Before you draw up a will, you need to select 
someone to act as your executor. This person is 
responsible for paying your taxes and debts, getting 
your assets appraised and distributing your property 
to your heirs and beneficiaries. If your estate is less 
than $600,000, you can ask your spouse, another rel- 
ative or your adult child. Your estate can then save 
having to pay an executor fee which can range from 
$4,000 to $20,000 depending upon the size of your 
estate. 

If you are a parent you need to ask someone to 
become the guardian of any minor children (those 
under 18 in most states), in case you and your spouse 
die at the same time. Seek an individual who shares 
similar philosophies in raising your children and has 
the time to take care of yours. It is not always recom- 
mended to select the grandparents because of their 
age. They might not live long enough to complete the 
job. It is also a good idea to select alternate guardians 
in case of an unforeseen problem. 

If you are the parent of a disabled child who will 
need a guardian for life, you will need a different type 
of estate plan. Any money left to him or her could 
make them ineligible for Medicaid, which pays med- 
ical bills for the needy. Instead you can leave extra 
money to another child who agrees to take care of 
the disabled child. Or you could invest in an annuity 
that will provide regular payments to them. 

There is also a special trust called the family sprin- 
We that provides benefits for family members without 
affecting the Medicaid eligibility. Discuss this with 
your family attorney. 

The guardians you select will be responsible for 
the children as well as their money and property. You 
should select someone who knows how to handle 
both. If you are unable to find someone who meets 
both qualifications, you can select two guardians, 
one to take care of the children, the other to manage 
their money, possibly a financial institution. 

Your Will 

Regardless of your age or the amount of assets 
you have, you need a will. The purpose of a will is to 
make sure that your property goes to those you want 



it to go to, rather than to the people your state choos- 
es under the intestacy laws. 

With a will there are a number of instructions you 
can leave regarding your property. You are allowed 
to leave various amounts of money and property to 
whomever you choose. According to the laws of 
intestacy, your spouse is not entitled to the complete 
estate. If you want your spouse to inherit everything 
as most people do, then you must specify these 
instructions in your will. 

Benefits Of A Will 

■ With a will you can give specific items to specific 
people. If you have a special ring you would like to 
leave to your niece, this is where you would do it 

■ You can provide your funeral and burial instruc- 
tions. 

■ You can name the executor of your estate. 

■ You can donate your body to a foundation or uni- 
versity for research. 

■You can name the guardian for your minor children. 

■ You can give specific instructions on dividing your 
personal property. 

There are two types of wills: witnessed and holo- 
graphic. A witnessed will requires you to have two 
adults witnessthe signing of yourwill. This type of will 
is recognized by most states. A holographic will is 
one you write by hand and sign without witnesses. 
Few states accept holographic wills. Your probate 
court can tell you whether your estate allows holo- 
graphic wills. 

Divorced Parents 

In many states a divorce will revoke yourwill. You 
should make a new will as soon as you separate and 
be sure to include your children. Your divorce decree 
can require that your ex-spouse maintains a will and 
make provision for the children. You can also require 
that your ex-spouse set up a trust or keep the insur- 
ance in force with the children as the beneficiaries. If 
you don't trust your ex-spouse, have the insurance 
transferred to you and pay the premium yourself. 

Do I Need An Attorney To Draft My Will? 

Recently there has been an influx of "do it your- 
self" legal guidebooks in the bookstores for people 
who want to save legal fees. If you are a newcomer 
to the financial arena, it is recommended that you hire 
a good estate planning attorney. She can advise you 
on your state's laws and avoid costly problems that 
you might create by making your own will. 

The cost of a will can vary from $100 for a simple 
document to $1,000 for a more complex estate. 
Complications mean extra work for your attorney 
who usually bills by the hour. You can save yourself 
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CONSULTING 
OPPORTUNTIIES 



ICF International, Inc., head- 
quartered in Fairfax, Virginia, is 
one of the nation's largest and 
most diverse family of profes- 
sional services firms. Members 
of the ICF International family of 
companies include ICF Kaiser 
Engineers, a leader within the 
environmental hazardous and 
radioactive waste management 
industry; ICF Incorporated, pro- 
viding environmental economic 
and regulatory analysis; Clement 
International Corporation, a 
unique environmental and health 
sciences organization; ICF 
Resources, specializing in energy 
services: and ICF Information 
Technology, offering stateof-the- 
art information systems. 

Opportunities exist for individu- 
als possessing a bachelor's or 
master's degree in: 

• Environmental Engineering 

• Chemical Engineering 



• Geology 

• Toxicology 

• Public Policy 

• Economics 

• Environmental Science 

• Chemistry 

Additional qualifications include 
prior experience or training in 
the environmental, housing, 
energy, health science, or com- 
puter science fields, strong oral 
and written communication 
skills, and excellent analytical 
abilities. 

If you are interested in working 
in ICFs dynamic atmosphere, 
please send your resume to: ICF 
International, Inc., Personnel - 
CH193, RO. Box 2606, Fairfax, 
VA 22031-1207. ICF is an equal 
opportunity employer. 
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BLACK ENTERPRISE will reprint 
any of its articles to fill your market- 
ing and educational needs. Reprints 
are effective 

• Ice-breakers at sales calls 

• Additions to mailings 

• Educational tools for employees 
and clients. 

Articles are printed in black and white 
or color on quality paper. We can cus- 
tomize a cover with your logo, trade- 
mark, and address. Or we can use the 
already existing magazine cover. 
For information and price quotes, 
call Production (212) 242-8000. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Cheryl D. Broussard is a registered investment 
adviser, former stockbroker for Dean Witter and 
fonner managing editor of Womansense, a finan- 
cial newsletter for women. Stie is also a princi- 
pal of Broussard/Douglas Inc., a mutual fund 
advisory firm in Oakland, CA. 

A frequent writer and lecturer on money man- 
agement and other financial topics, Broussard is 
also a featured financial expert for the BLACK 
ENTERPRISE Personal Financial Management 
Seminar Series. She says she was moved to write 
The Black Woman's Guide To Financial 
Independence by "all of the black women I met 
throughout the country in my financial planning 
seminars who were desperately searching for 
answers to their financial problems. 

"There is nothing magical about the process of 
becoming financially independent," she asserts. 
"It doesn't require great luck or skill. But it does 
require knowledge, planning, discipline and 
action." 




money by supplying her with a list of 
your assets, the name of your execu- 
tor, guardian for your children and 
instructions on how you want your 
estate to be distributed. Have your 
attorney keep the original signed 
copies of your will In her safe. Keep 
copies for yourself In your home files. 

Reviewing And Updating Your Will 

It Is important that you keep your 
will current. You should review it 
wheneverthere Is a major change In 
your life, such as a marriage, divorce, 
birth or a death In your family. You 
should also review It If there has 
been a substantial change In the 
value of your assets such as the 
addition of a large amount of money 
or property, or a change In the tax 
laws. If there are no changes, you 
should still review your will every 
year or so to make certain It still says 
what you want It to say. 

If you need to make a change do 
not mark on the original. It is not legal 
and can invalidate your will. Contact 
your attorney who will write an 
amendment called a "codicil," or If 
need be write a new will. 



Probate— What Is It? 

When you die, whether with a will 
or not, there are administrative pro- 
cedures that must be completed with 
your estate. Someone must pay your 
taxes, debts and funeral expenses 
and supervise the distribution of your 
assets to your beneficiaries or heirs. 
It is the responsibility of the probate 
courttoadmlnlsteryour estate and to 
make sure that the Instructions left by you In your will 
are properly executed. 

Some of the probate procedures include transfer- 
ring the title of property held In your name Into the 
name of someone else. And filing the federal and 
state tax forms which are required by law. 

Property That Avoids Probate 

Not all property in your estate needs to be probat- 
ed. Property that is excluded Includes that held In 
joint tenancy with right of survivorship, or tenancy by 
the entirety, your spouse's one half of the communi- 
ty property, property held In a living trust and life 
insurance and retirement plan proceeds. Property 



held In single name only or any share of property you 
hold with other persons may need to be probated. 

Personal property such as furniture and clothing 
which has no recorded title can usually be settled by 
the family rather than by probate court. If the prop- 
erty has a recorded title such as a car, house or land, 
probate is needed to transfer title into the names of 
your beneficiaries or heirs. 

Small Estates 

If you have an estate with assets of less than 
330,000, many states have a small estates depart- 
ment which will take care of the administrative task. 
An executor or an attorney is generally not needed. 
Your state's probate court can tell you whether there 
Is any charge for their service. 

Advamages And Disadvantages of Probate 

The advantages of probate are: 

■ Court supervision: Everyone receives what they 
are entitled to according to your will or under the 
laws of the state. 

■ Once the estate is probated and its assets are dis- 
tributed, creditors cannot make claim against the 
assets. 

■ Probate clears titled property out of your name into 
the name of your beneficiaries or heirs. 

Disadvantages include: 

■ Probate is expensive: the fees are set by law and 
vary from state to state. It may be a fixed or sliding 
percentage of your probate estate. A good "ball- 
park" figure is 5% of your estate. 

■ Probate is very time consuming. It takes at least a 
year to probate a simple estate and longer if it is more 
complex. The average probate time is one and a half 
years. During this time your heirs and beneficiaries 
cannot touch the assets. 

■ With probate your estate becomes public record. 
The general public and unknown creditors can 
obtain a copy of your will and other papers to review 
and make claims against your estate. 

The disadvantages far outweigh the advantages 
and therefore it is highly recommended that you 
avoid probate. 

How to Avoid Probate 

The best method to avoid probate is by establish- 
ing an estate planning tool called the living trust, 
which is written while you are alive and it allows your 
property to avoid probate and pass directly to the 
person you named in the trust agreement. 

The two types of living trust are: revocable and 
irrevocable. A revocable living trust lets you receive 
the income from the trust while you are alive and 
upon your death the property passes to the trust's 
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Harry Jackson, curator of education. 
National Portrait Gallery, with por- 
traits of the Civil War era. 



"The Smithsonian has afforded me the 
opportunity to make Afro-Americans 
aware of the employment opportunities 
and educational, as well as public, pro- 
grams available to them." 




Smithsonian 
Institution 



Realize your potential at the 
largest museum and research 
complex in the world. 



The Smithsonian, in Washington, 
D.C., is dedicated to public educa- 
tion, national service and scholar- 
ship in the arts, science and history. 
At its 14 museums and galleries 
and numerous research facilities, 
the Smithsonian employs historians, 
scientists in many fields, technical 
specialists and administrators. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 




Temple University 



Temple University, with five campuses in and 
around Philadelphia, is a major center for 
research and graduate and professional 
education, offering post-baccalaureate programs 
in over 65 areas, including professional degrees 
in Law, Medicine and Dentistry; M.A., and 
Ph.D. Programs in almost every area of die 
arts and sciences; M.B.A., M.S., and Ph.D. 
programs in the newly reorganized School of 
Business and Management. Temple is well 
knovm for its Tyler School of Art, Esther 
Boyer College of Music, and programs in 
theater, dance, film and broadcast journalism. 
There- are new graduate programs in computer 
applicatioi\s in engineering, 
computer science, and 
the allied health area. 
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Residence 
Equity Value" 

Savings Accounts 

Business Ownership 

l^ension 

Profit Sharing Plans 

Common Stock 

Bonds — All Types 

eal Estate 



Mutual Funds 

Mortgages On 
Property To 
Be Paid Off 



IT 



er 
Total 



$. 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 



$_ 
$_ 

$_ 



$_ 
$_ 
$_ 



$_ 
$_ 
$. 
$. 
$_ 
$_ 



$_ 
$_ 
$_ 



$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 



$_ 
$_ 
$_ 
$_ 



$_ 
$_ 
$_ 



Life insurance proceeds are included in the estate of the "owner" of the 
policy. 

° If property is jointly owned, assume that 50% of the value is owned by 
each spouse. 
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This Blight Light Represents 148 Years of Career Opportunities 



Ever\'one dreams of oppom.init\'. At New York Life, we can 
help you build that dream. 

With over S59 billion in assets*, we still consider 
New York Life's people to be our most valuable resource. 
And that's nothing new. We've long maintained a tradition of 
hiring talented indi\'iduals and encouraging and supporting their 
career growth. After all - as a respected financial services leader, 
we know a good investment when we see one. 

At our New York Cit)' Home Office, we offer an 
array of opportunities - from entry level to 
e.xperienced positions. We seek a diverse group ot 
people with a wide range of skills. We provide 

The Company\ou Keep.® 

We are proud to be an equal opportunity employer. 

M/F/HA^ 

*Asofl)irceinbfr.^l. IW2: assets under ihe imtuiynient ot'Ncw York Lite Insurana* C^oinpauy (NYLIt'l ijk'liidi: ib J^scts jiid thoH- or' its Mibsidija. New York Life liiwr.mce.ind Anmiin- 
Coiporjnon (NYLIAQ, NYLIf iui t4(>,>l2-S billion iii assets and billion in sinplus: NYI IAC: has $l3,5y7 billion m assets ai>d tli.71 1 billion in surplus. 

C New York 1 ito liisurame Company. SI .Madison Aseiuie. Ness York. N.Y. HKIlO All n^hts reserved. 




competitive salaries, a flexible benefits package, work and family 
programs, training for personal and professional development, 
tuition assistance, and many other attractive benefits. 

If you're looking for a challenging, rewarding career with a 
financially solid company, send your resume today to: 
New York Life Insurance ("ompany. Human Resources 
Department, Room 151-BE, .51 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. IIMIIO. For an e.xciting career in sales, contact 
your local New York Life office. 

Our long-standing tradition of helping people build 
solid fijtures has not changed in these changing rimes. 
Brighten your ftiture with New York Life. 
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BOOK EXCERPT 



Estate 
taxes are 
the most 
costly you 
will ever 
have to 
pay. 



beneficiaries without going through probate. You can 
revoke the trust and take back the property at any 
time while you are alive. 

An irrevocable trust cannot be altered or revoked. 
You cannot take back the property or receive any 
interest money. Essentially, you are making a gift to 
the person you name in the agreement. Because of 
this provision, you may not be taxed on its income 
during your life and you may not have to pay federal 
and inheritance taxes. 

All types of property from personal belongings to 
real property can be placed into a trust. To determine 
whether you need a trust and what type is best for 
you, consult with your estate planning attorney. 
Expect to pay $800 or more for the drafting of a trust. 

The second way to avoid probate is by having 
property held in joint tenancy or tenancy by the 
entirety. The advantages are that it is easy to arrange 
and at the death of all joint tenants but the last one, 
the property immediately passes to the remaining 
tenant without going through probate. The disadvan- 
tage of joint tenancy is that property can land in the 
hands of beneficiaries you may not want, particular- 
ly if there is a second marriage and stepchildren are 
involved. Discuss this further with your attorney, 
financial planner or tax adviser. 

Taxes: Federal And State Inheritance 

■ Federal estate tax — Estate taxes are the most 
expensive taxes you will ever have to pay. The feder- 
al estate tax has graduated rates ranging from 40%- 
55%. The more you have the higher the tax rate. This 
is money you have earned and should be passed on 
to your heirs instead of to the federal government. 

If you are married, the federal government cur- 
rently allows you to leave your spouse all of your 
property tax-free. There isn't a dollar limit on the size 
of the assets. If you leave property to anyone other 
than your spouse, such as your children, there is a 
tax-free limit of $600,000. 

There are a number of methods you can use to 
reduce your federal estate taxes: The marital deduc- 
tion, using a bypass trust, making a gift of up to 
$10,000 to each child or anyone else you desire every 
year, and giving away your life insurance by placing 
the proceeds into a trust. This area of discussion Is 
much more complicated and the tax laws on federal 
estate taxes are always changing. Before you make 
any changes in your will or financial plan, consult 
with a professional tax adviser. 

■ State Inheritance Tax — The state inheritance tax 
is usually a lot less than the federal estate tax. Each 



state is different and bases the amount you owe indi- 
vidually. There isn't a $600,000 exemption as undei 
the federal estate tax. Each beneficiary receives a 
separate exemption. To find out more information on 
the state inheritance tax in your area, contact your 
attorney or call your state's department of taxation. 

Putting It AIITogether 

Estate planning is an important part of your wealth 
building and preserving program. Its primary purpose 
is to pass yourwealth on to your heirs while reducing 
the tax liabilities and saving them the burden of mak- 
ing wrong decisions after your death. Consult with an 
estate planning attorney today to draft a will and to 
discuss the estate saving strategies outlined in this 
chapter. 

About The Book 

While The Black Woman's Guide To Financial 
Independence: Money Management Strategies For 
The 1990s is aimed at providing "sound, up-to-date, 
workable solutions to financial problems that will 
empower blacl( women during the 1990s and 
beyond, " it can be sage financial planning advice for 
all African-Americans — and, for that matter, all 
women, regardless of race. Author Cheryl Broussard 
uses easy-to-understand language to lay out the 
basic fundamentals of sound spending, saving and 
investment strategies. The book is filled with work- 
sheets and tables designed to help the reader define 
her financial position and take appropriate steps to 
improve it 

In addition to estate planning. The Black Woman's 
Guide To Financial Independence covers the follow- 
ing topics: 

■ Setting personal financial goals. 

■ Controlling and reducing debt 

■ Surviving financially after a divorce. ! 

■ Tax planning. 

■ Learning to invest in stocks and mutual funds. 

■ Teaching your children about money. 

■ Paying for your children 's college education. 

■ Buying your first home. 

■ Retirement planning. 

■ Insurance planning. 

The book also provides sources of other useful 
information related to money managment and per- 
sonal investing. 

To orderthe 182-page softcover book, send$19.95, 
plus S2.00 for shipping and handling (check or money 
order) to Hyde Park Publishing Co., P.O. Box 27287, 
Oakland, CA 94602, or call 510-482-5130. □ 
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WeVe doing business*** 




Thomas Falls 
?alh Janitorial Service 



Kaihy L. jefferson. D.D.S., M.S. 



Tim Lewis 
T.A. Lewis & Associates, Inc. 




If you're thinking of expanding, relocating or starting a 
new business, try looking South. Specifically, look to 
Alabama. 

Today, traditional businesses and new high-tech profes- 
sionals are finding the Alabama business climate a 
welcoming one. 

In Alabama, sophisticated telecommunications support 
is available to meet all your needs, while our central loca- 
rion, in the heart of the Southeast, is accessible to major 
waterways, airports and rail transportation. 

From Birmingham's world recognized medical center to 
Mobile's deep water port, Alabama offers both new and 
traditional business opportunities. 

If you're from Alabama, take a look at coming home. If 
you've never been to Alabama, give us a try. 



Opportunity has never had to knock twice to find Tim 
Lewis. Lewis, an engineer by profession, started his 
telecommunications consulting firm, T.A. Lewis & 
Associates, Inc., in 1987. With several Fortune 500 tele- 
J^'' communications and engineering 

firms located in Alabama, Lewis 
recognized the market need to 
bridge the gap between the 
telecommunications vendor, new 
technology and the end user. 
T)day, T.A. Lewis & Associates, 
Inc. has expanded its customer base throughout the 
Southeast. Tim Lewis' professional training coupled with 
his business acumen has allowed T.A. Lewis & 
Associates, Inc. to implement tomorrow's technology in 
today's workplace. 



r 



If you're interested in expanding or relocating a business in Alabama, send your 
itompany profile to: Alabama Power Company, Business Development, P.O Box 2641 
Birmingham, AL 35291 -0015, (205) 250-3628, Fax (205) 250-2898. © I992 Alabama Power 



Alabama Power A 

Energv' working for you. 



n 



Last year we hac 
^2.3 billion contracts with 
about 30,000 small and 
small-and-disacivantageci 
businesses. 



It's a start. 

"We accomplished this the same way we've built our relationships with quality suppliers over the 
last 25 years. By searching for the highest quality, best value, most consistent suppliers we can 
find and then working together to build a durable relationship. If you can help us in high-tech 
aerospace manufacturing, please write to us at P.O. Box 3707, M/S 8K-42, Seattle, WA 98124-2207 
Or call us in Seattle (206) 773-4941; Los Angeles (310) 670-0747; or Atlanta (404) 870-9152. 
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STRATEGIES 



FOR 



EMERGING 
BUSINESSES 




From franchise ownership 
to customer service, 
here are the keys to 
entrepreneurial success. 
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GROWTH 
STRATEGIES 
FOR EMERGING 
BUSINESSES 

y4ithough most entrepreneurs operate 
under the belief that "hard work is the 
answer to everything," current trends indi- 
cate that working smart is the way to go. 

Working smart means more than just a 
quick review of the week's sales figures. It 
requires keeping a close eye on all levels of 
the business — ^from product development 
and management challenges to customer 
services and staff suggestions — and then 
taking a step back to assess what it would 
really take to do business on a grander scale. 

To keep pace with the rapid evolution of 
your business and industry, entrepreneurs 
must cultivate a wide range of resources: 
employees, industry reports, customer sur- 
veys and a board of directors or advisers. 

To help assess whether you have the "right 
stufT' as an entrepreneur to gain the strate- 
gic edge over your competition, take the fol- 
lowing business quiz. 



1. Collateral is the only important require- 
ment when applying for a small-business 
loan. True or False? 

Z Toll-free 800 telephone numbers are pri- 
marily for big businesses generating millions 
of dollars in sales. True or False? 

1 Employees respond only to bosses who 
are domineering and completely In charge. 
True or False? 

4. The only way to know your competition 
is to conduct elaborate market research 
studies. True or False? 

5. Being part of a network is a useful means 
of cultivating referral business. True or False? 

6. The best way to motivate employees to 
perform welt throughout the year is by 
awarding an annual bonus. True or False? 

7. Paid research is beyond the budget of 
small enterprises pitching for new business. 
True or False? 

If you had trouble answering any of the 
questions or gave "true" as an answer for 
any of them, read on. The following special 
section — containing a potpourri of expert 
advice, business trends and successful 
examples in the areas of finance, marketing, 
employee relations and customer service — 
has been specifically designed to help you 
improve your business, whether big or small. 



At Kodak 
We Develop 
More Than 
Pictures. 

We develop minds. Through contributions to nfiinority educational 
institutions, we help support our belief that every American is entitled to 
a quality education. 

We develop futures. Our community involvement helps fund housing, 
employment and social service programs. 

We develop business relationships. With our minority business 
subcontracting program* we are able to ensure a diverse supplier base. 

At Kodak, developing a strong relationship with the minority 
community is a very important part of our corporate picture. 

*FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: Manager, Minority Economic Development Programs, 
Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester, NY 14650 




©Eostmon Kodok Compony, 1991 
I 
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FINANCE 

Ten Ways To Turn 
Lenders Off 

Shopping around for money to build up your business, to 
buy new equipment or increase your inventory will be even 
tougher in the '90s, experts say. That's why smart entrepre- 
neurs are not relying on a verbal history of their companies 
or a simple loan application when approaching lenders. 

Today, in addition to an application for a business loan, a 
winning loan pacicage should include all or a combination of 
the following elements: 

■ A cover letter outlinrng the type of loan (interest and 
repayment period) you are seeking. 

■A business plan with an executive summary outlining 
key points and accurate cash-flow pn^'ections for the next 
three years. 

■ Rnancial statements (audited by a CPA firm, if possible) 
or tax returns. 

■A statement regarding your credit history (especially if 
there were problems that you have successfully conrected). 

Following isalistofwhatnotto do when you are submit- 
ting a smaH business loan package: 

1 . Don't include tax statements that show financial loss- 
es. Develop an accurate profit and loss statement that fully 
explains your financial status, even if your accountant has 
prepared tax returns that minimized your profits to reduce 
your tax bite. 

2. Don't depend solely on collateral as a reason for a 
lender to approve your application. Be sure to include a 
clear strategy outlining your payment sources and profit 
projections over the next several years. 

3 Don't try to hide negative, personal (for investors who 
own 25% or more of the business) or trade credit histories. 
Before you apply for a loan, request copies of your credit 
report from credit report agencies such as TRW, and a copy 
of your Dun & Bradstreet Report (if applicable). If you have 



credit problems, be honest about what happened and how 
these problems have been or will be addressed in the near 

future. 

4 Don't supply a lender with a laundry list of your major 
clients. If a few clients constitute the majority of your busi- 
ness, be sure to include contracts or letters of intent with 
your toan applications. Lenders often consMer small busi- 
nesses with few clients a risky investment 

5. Dont apply for a commercial loan of less tiian $50,000. 
Commercial loans of less than $50,000 are too expensive for 
small businessRs to pay and banks to service. A lender may 
be more likely to grant a personal loan for this amount of 
money. 

6. Don't leave all discussions of your loan application and 
business plan in the hands of your accountant, attorney or 
business manager. Lenders expectthe ownerto understand 
the financial aspects of his or her business and how the debt 
willberepakl. 

7. Don't hide previous loan rejections and tax liens. This 
information will surface when the bank reviews your credit 

history. 

8. Don't present financial statements that don't add up 
correctly. Sloppy accounting practices will reflect badly on 
your company and could negatively affect how the bank 
views your payment ability. 

9. Dont submit a business plan or financial projects that 
are based on broad generalities. Be specific about your 
plans for growth and repayment of the loan. 

10 Don't minimize your depositor relationship with a 
lender. Bankers look favorably on businesses that patronize 
the bank for more than loans. 

For more infomiation or assistance on devetoping busi- 
ness pisns, msrketing strategies, sales projects, loan pro- 
posals in accounting systems and feasibility studies, contact 
your tocal graduate business schools. 

Many universities house entrepreneurial centers that 
assist local small businesses. For a nominal fee, graduate 
students will act as consultants or class instructors in help- 
ing you prepare comprehensive business plans, projections 
and proposals. 
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What can rninorityand 
women owned businesses 
e>q3ect from BeflSouth? 




1991. BellSouth Cof)X>ratlan 



An opportunity to team 
up with one of the world's 
leading communications 
companies. 



?lecommunications Information Services Mobile Communications Advertising Services 



From its strong telephone 
heritage in the South, BellSouth 
now provides products, com- 
munications and services across 
the countr)' and around the 
world. 

At BellSouth, we are proud 
to have minority and women 
owned businesses on our team 
because they have helped us 
achieve a leadership role in the 
communications industry. 

Being an industrv' leader 
means that we've got to offer the 
very best for our customers. If 
your company can provide prod- 
ucts or services that you feel can 
help us maintain these high stan- 
dards, we want to hear from you. 

Please contact Vendor Rela- 
tions, 675 W. Peachtree Street 
N.E., Room 31C50, Atlanta, GA 
30375. 



BELLSOUTH 



Everything you expect from a leader^ j 

Cl: ateriall 
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MARKETING 

Making Referrals 
Work For You 

For many professional practices and consulting and ser- 
vice firms, referrals are vital in building the business. But, in 
today's competitive market just sitting back and waiting for 
the phone to ring is a sure way to go out of business. 
According to marketing expert Howard L Shenson, busi- 
ness owners must learn to identify and cultivate referral 
sources who can help generate business for the company. 

Good referral a)urces not only wantto help you, but know 
decision makers in your industry, and are enthusiastic about 
introducing your business to their contacts who need your 
services. 

Here are five of the 73 proven strategies from Shenson's 
manual, titled How To Get More & Better Referrals, that will 
show you how. 

1. Cultivate referral sources vwth broadcast power. Look 
for people in positions of influence and authority such as 
association executives, editors and conference chairs. 

2. Convince referral sources thatyour company is imique- 
iy suited for the types of projects their contacts require. 
People are motivated to refer business to you when they 
believe your services meet the precise needs and expecta- 
tions of the person to whom the referral is being made. To be 
effective, a potential referral source must thoroughly under- 
stand your business and your customer base. Make sure all 
contact (written or verbal) with your referral source is spe- 
cific and talored. 

3. Position yourself as a leader or hub of your profes- 
sional networks. As committee chair or discussion leader, 
you will cultivate a reputation as an authority or expert in 
your field. 

4 When approaching a potential referral source. (i.e., a 
supplier, an officer of your trade association or the head of 



yourfavorite kical charily) focus on how your services ben- 
efit your client or customers. Avoid describing your talents 
and abilities in a laundry list fashion. 

5. When speaking at seminars or workshops, carry a sup- 
ply of "request for information" cards. These postcard-size 
request fonns include your address and phone number on 
one side and space for a prospective referral source or 
client to fill in his or her name, address, phone number and 
request on the otfwrside. Participants can eMwrfill it out on 
the spot or mail it in at a latertime. For a copy of HowTo Gat 
More & Better Referrals and other new business strategy 
materials, contact: National Training Center, 123 N.W. 
Second Ave., Portland, OR 97209; 800-336-271 1. 

Do You Need An 

Information 

Broker? 

Do you ever feel that you just don't have enough informa- 
tim to develop new business pitches that give you a com- 
petitive advantage? If your pitches lack the facts, figures 
and insightthat will win you major contracts, then consider 
hiring the services of an information broker. 

Information brokers provide businesses with key statis- 
tics, trends and analyses to give your proposals, plans and 
presentations a winning edge. They are simply individuals 
who research information for a fee. Information brokers 
simply give you the raw data (i.e., statistics, lists, bibliogra- 
phies, annual reports, absttvcts. or summaries of articles or 
papers) to supplement your research efforts. Fees for this 
research can run from $100 an answer or an hour to thou- 
sands of dollars for more complex projects. 

If you often find that your proposals are lacking, consult 
your local reference librarian, or the American Society for 
Information Science (ASIS) in Silver Spring, Md. (301-495- 
0900) to find a referral for information brokers who special- 
ize in your industry or are based nearest to you. 



LAST YEAR, 
THE PORT AUTHORTTY 

AWARDED OVER 
$80 MILLION WORTH OF 

CONTRACTS 
TO MINORITY AND 
WOMAN-OWNED 
BUSINESSES. 

AND, THERE'S MORE WHERE THAT CAME FROM. 




So if you're a minority or woman- 
owned business, large or small, call the 
Office of Business and Job 
AMERICA Opportunity, get certified and take 
advantage of our special programs, such as... 

• Subcontracting program for Minority and 
Women Contractors. 

• Small Vendor 5% Preference Program. 

• Small Business Set Asides for Contractors. 

• Bond Waiver Program. 

• Wrap- Up Insurance Program. 



• Financing Small Contractor Program. 

• Managing Growth Construction 
Classroom Program. 

• Loaned Executive Assistance Program 



Call or write us today: 

The Office of Business and Job Opportunity 
One World Trade Center, Suite 63 East 
New York, NY 10048 
(212) 435-6036 



PORT AlfTHORITYdX? Wmm 
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FRANCHISING 

Pitfalls To Avoid 
When Seeking A 
Franchise 

You ve decided to pursue a franchise. Here are some of the prob- 
lems that should be addressed before you make a commitment 

Avoid franchise companies that provide litde or no training in how 
to run the franchise. This applies specificallyto business format fran- 
chises in which the key to generating profits is carefully fbflowing a 
proven, clearly defined formula. Unclear ornonexistentguidelinesfbr 
managing a franchise is a formula for disaster. An operating manual 
of some type, as well as ongoing training and industry updates, 
should be standard issue for all franchisees. 

Don'tassumethatfranchisesarerisk-free. While there is a greater 
sense of security under the umbrella of a larger corporation than 
there would be with a lone, small, independent venture, franchises 
can, and do, fail in some cases, dueto an IN match with or lackof sup- 
port from the franchise company. 

Dont expectthe franchise Nmpany to do everydiing. Sure, theyll 
train you, promote you, and, in many cases, provide financing, but 
you've got to make it work. 

On the other hand, don't expect to solve business problems alone. 
Remember, the franchise company has a stake in your success, too. 
While they cant run the business for you, they should be available to 
provide information and resources to make their franchise frirmula 
ive up to its potential for profitability. 

Oon*t seek financing without developing a bu^ness plan. Again, 
banks and other financing sources will want to know how your fran- 
chise, not your franchise company, will enable you to repay the loan. 

While being wooed by franchiser services, don't overlook "ongo- 
ing" fees. Even after the start-up of your franchise, you still may be 
required to remit other fees, including contributions to an advertising 
pool, the costs of additranal training and royalty fees. Be sure those 
expenses are spelled out up front 



Don't underest'mate ths amount of time that must be devoted to 
the business. Long hours are considered part of the game plan. Asa 
franchise owner, you must be prepared to make inventory requests 
and keep records on a daily basis. You can't consider yourself above 
doing cleanup chores. 

Dont be rushed into a purchase. Visit as many franchises as pos- 
sible. Talk to other Uack franchisees, as wall as frxmerfiranchisees. 
The more you leam now, the less you're likely to regret later. 

Steps To Take Before 
Buying A Franchise 

The success of a buaness, even a franchised buskiess, relies on 
preparation. Following these caveats of franchiang can put you on 
the road to prolitabifity. 

■Getyourfinancial house in order. Reduce your outstanding debt 
and clear up any problems with your credit card record. Determine 
your net worth. 

■Consider financing alternatives, including friends and relatives, 
banks, second mortgages, or government bans. 

■ Become familiar with government regulations on franchise 
sales in your slate. 

■ Carefully study all legal documents, especially the Uniform 
Franchise Offering Circular (UFOC), which provides detailed infor- 
mation about the franchiser. Review them with an attorney, prefer- 
ably one experienced with franchise agreements and regulatory 
law, and an accountant 

■ Become a student of the industry in which the franchise com- 
pany operates. 

■ Talk to other franchise owners. What do they see as the 
strengths and weaknesses of the franchisor? What has changed 

since they first purchased their franchises? Are their businesses 
profitable? Are current franchises pleased with the quality of their 
suppliers? How many black franchises are there, and what is the 
quality of their relationship with tiie franchiser? 

■ Enlist family support Owning a franchise will exhaust much of 
yourtime, energy and resources. Making the venture a family affair 
will make things easier on you, your spouse and your chidrea 
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IFII^BORDEN-IT^ 
GOT TD BE GOOD 



® 



Doing Business in Six Strategic 

Growtli Areas 



PASTA Number one 
in the world 




DAIRY Largest U.S. 
producer 




SNACKS Second largest 
in Nortli America 




NON-FOOD CONSUMER 

World leader in wallcoverings 
and consumer adhesives 




NICHE GROCERY 

A leader in 26 U.S. 
categories « 




Buys goods and services at its Columbus, Ohio Administrative 
Headquarters and at more than 175 locations in the United States. 

Has a minority purchasing program with specific goals for every unit and 
an internal reporting system to monitor results. 



Is looking for more minority suppliers. 



Particularly Minority Firms In 

• Manufacturing • Commodities/Agriculture • Packaging/Labels 

• Machinery/Equipment • Food Ingredients 



For information contact: Mr. Ronald E. Cosey, Manager, Minority Purchasing, Borden, Inc. 
^ 180 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43215 (614)225-4466 FAX: (614) 225-7117 
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MANAGEMENT 

How Do Your 
Customers 
Rate You? 

What customers think about your company's products 
and services may malce or breali your business. Even a 
heavy advertising blitz will not be enough to remedy 
unfavorable "word-of-mouth," without causing yourself 

much grief and money. 

The following rating questionnaire is taken in part from 
the Customer Service Institute's "Checl<list for an Easy-to- 
Buy-From Company." It gives a quick look at how 
customers perceive your company's overall performance. 
The various questions are on customer-service features 
that affect the way customers feel about doing business 
with your company and ultimately their decision to 
continue buying your product or using your services. 

Some of the questions may appear rntindapf!, but it's the 
lack of these service features that could drive customers 
away from your company and toward your competitors. 

■ Do customers know who we are and how we're 
ordinanly listed in telephone directories, buying guides and 
the like? 

■ Are switchboard operators provided with subject 
indexes and up-to-date information about company 
activities, promotions, etc., so they can route calls properly, 
even when callers don't know what departments or 
individuals they need? 

■ Are instruction books, form letters and similar 
materials tested for clarity and comprehensibility on 
outsMe people, including tiie customers themselves? 

■ Can customers get through on the phone at least 96% 
of the time? And do fewer tiian 20% of incoming calls get 
placedon hoM? 



■ Do customers have the option of using voice mail or a 
voice-response unit if regular lines are busy? 

■ When customers call to complain or discuss 
problems, do our service-gwers use empathetic phrases 
and practice customer-satisfaction skills? 

■ Do we have a database that quickly accesses on- 
screen information about a caRer and/or subject he or she 
has called ebout? 

■ Is our overall service level at least 90% when 
compared with standards applicable to our industry, or at 
least equal to our main competitors? 

■ Do we survey customers regularly to determine how 
wen we meet their needs? 

■ Do we notify customers of impending problems like 
potential strikes, shortages, closings for vacation or 
Inventory, etc.? 

■ Do our service-givers volunteer information that they 
feel customers should have in order to minimize the need 
for call-backs, even though customers don't specifically 
ask for such information? 

Do we follow up with customers after they've 
complained or had problems to make sure they were 
satisfied with the way we handled the situation? 

Three Basic 
Rules of Quality 

1. Discover and satisfy customer needs. Please the 
customer, not the boss. A customer is anyone who is 
impacted internally or externally by your product or 

service. 

2. Create a system for developing quality products. 
Maintain momentum by including quality goals in your 
company's business plan. 

1 Put everybody to work on quality. Develop a common 
vision and use statistics to measure your progress. 
Achieving quality requires the participation of cross- 
functional deparonemts. 
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WeVe 
Paved 
Your 
Road To 
Opportunity 
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With the Intermodal Surface 
Transportation Efficient Aa 
(ISTEA), America will invest 
billions of dollars over the next 
five years to rebuild our national 
transportation system. This 
historic imdertaking will 
CTeate jobs while improving our 
roads, railways, airports, mass 
transportation systems, and 
preparing our nation for the 
global economy of the next 
centuiy. 

That is why the U.S. 
Department of Transportation 
(DOT) is looking for businesses 
like yours— minorit}', women- 
owned and disadvantaged 
businesses with the talent, 
dedication and drive it'll take 
to do the job riglit. 

For more infonnation on 
contraaing opportunities and on 
DOT'S bonding and short term 
lending programs, call today: 

800-532-1169 

office of Small and Disadvantaged 
Business Utilization 

400 Sc\'cnth Street, S.VV. 
Room 9414 

Washington, D.C. 20590 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 



PROCUREMENT 

What Does A 
Purchasing Agent 
Really Do? 

The more you understand the role of purchasing 
management, the more you'll improve your chances of 
snaring a contract. A buyer's daily concerns go way 
beyond product quality and lead times. 

As purcltased goods and seivices comprise increasing 
chunks of a corporation's costs to produce gootte, buyers 
are becoming key players within companies. Placing 
orders, working with material control and checking vendor 
performance is only half the job. The rest deals with the 
strategic efforts of long-range planning, forecasting, 
negotiating major contracts and setting goals. 

in many cases, the buyers' expanded role from what 
used to be considered a clerical function to an 
administrative role has changed the rules for vendors. 
Despite the tough economic climate, innovative 
purchasers are constantly scouting and developing small 
minority-owned businesses to bring into the fold. Many 
times, this means revamping a corporate culture that has 
tended to resist experimenting with new vendors, instead 
relying on a group of larger, old-line suppliers. 

A growing number of purchasers are demanding that 
small vendors' operations and management philosophies 
resemble those of larger, more established vendors. To 
compete, you must have a qiiality system in p'ace that 
incorporates the same philosophies that big companies 
embrace. Purchasing agents are less likely to grant 
contracts with vendors who have not implemented a 
quality control program— that is, a formal, documented 
system for evaluating your product according to 
predetermined standards. Even then, good purchasing 



agents will send an inspection team to your facility to 
conduct an on-site review. Among their considerations will 
be quality control based on process control techniques 
and worker training programs. 

Questions To Ask A 
Purchasing Agent 

One of the quickest ways to lose a corporate contract is 
to not be fuly prepared to meet your customeKs needs. To 
prevent that firom happening, here are a few questions you 
should ask purchasing agents before you're ready to strike 
a deel: 

■ What are your company's current Reads and what 
future plans will affect your purchasing cycle? A 
corporation's plan to tap new markets or develop new 
products could also spawn new business for your firm. 

■ MM are your buying and payment cyc/«sf Vendors 
unaware of a company's purchasing and payment 
procedures can wind up saddled with tons of invantoiy or 
suffer severe cash-flow problems. Smart vendors that 
anticipate slow payments can opt for a "front-loaded" 
billing system where a company pays for half the contract 
after obtaining a third of the goods. Some vendors request 
"progress payments, " which require corporate buyers to 
nuka monthly payments ta vendors. 

■ Who am tfie biggostcmsmars ofmtppSas wUMn tha 
corporation? yandors often make the mistake of focusing 
only on a customer's end product rather than considering 
the broad range of opportunities within the corporatim. 

■ Does the company offer any programs dasignml 10 
assist small businesses ? 

Don't be discouraged when one purchasing agent says 
the company can't use your product or service, because 
there may be demand for it elsewhere. Ask if the company 
has a vendor guide, which lists buyers in various 
departments or divisions that might need your product 
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The Power 
of Partnership. 

Thriving minority-owned companies, large and small, help 
provide economic stability for our neighborhoods and jobs 
for our residents. That's what Con Edison's Minority Business 
Program is all about... providing more opportunities for 
these firms to grow by doing business with us. 

We all share in the benefits. Con Edison receives products 
and services that help us operate efficiently and provide 
better service to our customers. Minority-owned companies 
form new business partnerships with Con Edison. Growing busi- 
nesses bring new jobs and economic vitality to our communities 

Right now, hundreds of companies participate in our 
Minority Business Program, supplying Con Edison with every- 
thing from engineering services to landscaping. 

To find out more about Con Edison's Minority Business 
Program, please call or write Joy Crichlow, Director, 
Minority Business Program, Con Edison, 4 Irving Place, 
Room 1228, New York, NY 10003, (212) 460-3076. 




-.Con 
Edison 



Joy Crichlow, Director 
Minority Business Program 
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Gri^ahv Brandford & Co.. Iwus. 
Nations #1 
100% African American Owned 
Investment Banking Firm 



1993 Senior Managed Issues 



$169,955,000 
County of Alameda, California 
1993 ReftindUng Certincates of 

Participation 
Santa Rita Jail Project 

71W mnitnigiui mrvtd at IS» Sr, 600A ruiututg maiwgir on 



Grigsby Brandford Mt Co., Inc. 



Dated: March 1, 1993 



$92.:^.000 
City <rf Chicago 
Oeiwial ObU^ftloa BoadB 
Refunding Series of 199SA 



Tluiti%4tf$igu4mrvtdtl^Sr.iaokriauuitg 



Grigsby Braadted A Co., Ine. 



Dated: March 1, 1993 



$75,000,000 
CityofChula Vista 
6.40% Indiuftrial Development 
Revenue 

Bonds 

(San Diego Gas & Electric Company) 
1992 Series A 

ihii u*ue: 

Grigsby Brandford & Co., Inc. 



Dated: Jamuuy 1. 1BB3 



$41,530,000 
County of Solano, California 
1993 Refunding COFs 
(Solano County Justice Facility and 
Public Buildings Improvement Project) 

1h» Undtrmi^ud aanmt a* tJu Sr. book rumtuig moMuair on 



Chigsby Bnadltanl A Cn., Inc. 



Dated: March 1, 1993 



$50,840,000 
The City of Seattle, Washington 
Limited Tax GO Refunding Bonds. 

1003 

Limited Tax GO Bonds, 1993 
(Fire Apparatus) 
Unlimited Tiix GO Refunding Bonds, 
1998 

TV iii<Ara<pi«(«nittf »M* Sr. teat numliviiM««f)rM 

Grigsby Brandford & Co., Inc. 



DaUd: February 1, 19B3 



$100,000,000 
Federal National Mortgage 
Association 
Floating Rate Medium Term Notes 



TKf »iuitrt^Md atriMd a* tht Sr. book runwiMg moHgtr M 



Grigsby Bnmdford A Co., Inc. 



Dated: March 10, 1993 



$47,975,000 
State of Washington 
Certificates of Participation. 

(State Bquipmant B Series) 



forood OM tht Sr. book 



Grigsby Brandford A Co., Inc. 



Datod: March 1, 1993 



$23,250,000 
Palm Beach County, Florida 
Administrative Complex Revenue 
Refunding Bonds, 

Scries 1993 



TXfl mnd»ru0iud otrotd u th* Sr. book nuuting 
m tkl b t mu t 

CMgBby Bnudford * Co., Inc. 



Dated: April 1, 1993 




Only an hour by air from Paris, the unassuming small town of Cognac 
mixes the contemporary and the ancient. It is a place where wine enthusi- 
asts can indulge their taste for the best vintners have to offer, and weary 
travelers can find a peaceful respite. Cognac is fine for walking, and its sur- 
rounding countryside — dotted with small, picturesque vil- 
lages — is ideal for touring by bike or by car. 

Like many old French settlements. Cognac is a photog- 
rapher's delight. Its old town is built up with quaint two- and 
three-story stone houses that line winding, cobblestone 
streets. Broad oak doors and gates of polished maple offer 
a beautiful contrast to the houses' pale sandstone walls. 
Cognac is also the birthplace of a 16th century king, 
Frangois I, whose sprawling Chateau Valois, open to visi- 
tors, retains its ancient flavor. 

The old town centers around the Romanesque church of 
St. Leger, whose 1 6th century spire reaches above the sur- 
rounding tiled roofs. To the east of the church begins mod- 
ern Cognac, with its shopping district, charming cafes, 
movie theaters and a visitor's best bet: the elegant Hotel 
Frangois I, situated on a square of the same name and 
within easy walking distance of Cognac's center. The town 
is also blessed with the lovely Charente river, once a water 
source for the three major cognac houses — Martell, 
Hennessy and Otard, whose distilleries are nestled near 
the riverbank. 

And what would Cognac be without its namesake — the 
drink of kings, the rich, smoky liquid that has brought world renown to this 
little town? For many travelers, a visit to Cognac is a feast for the palate, 
with the many cognacs and blends to be tasted and savored. The distil- 
leries, many of them housed in luxurious mansions, usually provide tours 
and tastings. Perhaps cognac drinkers are lured by the marvelously poetic 
names that speak to the imagination and sophistication of their distillers — 
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Off the 
beaten path. 
Cognac is a 
marvelous 
blend of old 
and new. 



Mine Triomphe, Martell Cordon Rubis, Monnet Josephine, Coffret 
Decouverte Brilletand Hennessy Paradis. But the secret to cognac — the 
drink — is not in the grape nor in the distillation. It's in the chalky, sticky 
soil of Cognac — the town and region — that yields a grape high in acid. 

But bring plenty of money! Many of these fine cognacs 
can cost upwards of $200 per liter, with the finest 
priced at$900 per liter. 

For a week in early April each year. Cognac sud- 
denly stirs to life and resembles Cannes with its 
Cognac International Film Festival. The festival 
attracts dozens of filmmakers and actors from Paris, 
and hundreds of journalists from France, Spain, and 
even the United States. Cognac's single movie theater 
takes on the character of a Hollywood premiere as the 
town's enthusiastic fans descend upon it, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of a celebrity attendee. The festival 
also kicks off a week of lavish parties at distilleries and 
chateaux. The mayor's annual reception includes a 
lunch at City Hall. 

The vineyards radiating from Cognac offer vistas of 
a bucolic French countryside. Winding country roads 
rise and fall, offering startling views of hillsides stud- 
ded with enormous chateaux — the fruits of wealthy 
cognac barons. The road that meanders through near- 
by St. Trojan, St. Brice and Boutiers is a scenic journey 
of neatly-kept farmhouses and sprawling vineyards, 
and can be easily made on a bicycle. 

Cognac is usually cool, breezy, and often wet, so dress accordingly. But 
for the discriminating traveler. Cognac offers a series of treats for the 
senses. And one final word of advice— leave plenty of extra space in your 
luggage. Undoubtedly you'll want to bring a few bottles of eau-de-vie — a 
special fruit brandy — and cognac home with you. □ 
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Help us build the future. 

The Massachusetts Water Resources Authority is 
heading one of the largest pubHc works projects in the 
Country. A muUi-bilUon dollar effort is now under 
way to stop the pollution of Boston Harbor and 
modernize Metropolitan Boston's Aging water and 
sewer system. 

To accomplish this massive challenge, minority 
businesses just like yours are playing a vital role. In 
fact, the MWRA is currently using hundreds of 
products and services provided by Minority Business 
Enterprises. From environmental consulting and 
construction to office and chemical supply, we need 
your skills. 

To find out more about our MBE/WBE Program contact: 

Affirmative Action & Compliance Unit 
MWRA 

100 First Avenue 
Boston. MA 02129 
(617)242-6000 

So. call soon and build your future by helping us build ours. 




A Stronger Economy 
A Cleaner Environment 



BLACK 

BNTERPRISE 

SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 



WE 



YOU 

CALL 
TOLL FREE 

1-800-727-7777 




• Order a new subscription 

• Renew your subscription 

• Make an address change 

• Give a gift subscription 

• Solve other subscription 
problems 



12 issues (one year) $19.95 
Foreign subscriptions add $1 5.00 
U.S. currency 



Or write to: 




P.O. Box 3009 
Harlan, lA 51537-4100 



USDA Wants You 

USDA Can Use Your Company 

Can you provide ground beef - cut chickens - 
canned fruits and vegetables - whole grains, 
flour, or wheat - or any other food commodity? 

Can your firm transport food commodities? 

Does your company export food overseas? 

The United States Department of Agriculture buys these items, services, 
and much more. We contract for construction services, warehousing, data 
processing services and equipment, studies, surveys and data collection, as 
well as training services, property appraisals, management support services, 
and more. 

We are always seeking small disadvantaged firms that can 

meet our needs!!! 

Are you interested in more information? 
Please write to: 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
OSDBU-Room 1322 
14th and Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20250 
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WORTHEN 

BANKING CORPORATTON 



WORTHEN BANKING CORPORATION, a major diversified banking services 
corporation and multibank holding company with assets of approximately S3. SB 
and headquartered in Little Rock, Arkansas, is recruiting strong performers to 
enhance its team. 

Positions for which we are recruiting include: 

■ Commercial Lending Officers 

■ Trust Ofrcers 

■ Mortgage Lenders 



We offer an excellent compensation and beneflts package! For consideration, 
forward your resume which includes major accomplishments as well as salary 
history and present salary requirements to: 

SEJ 

Worthen Banking Corporation 
P.O. Box 1681, Little Rock, AR 72203 
FAX: (501)378-1535 



Fcmaks, muioritics, individuals wilh a disability 
I as special disabled veterans and veterans of the Vietnam Era 
arc encouraged to apply. 

An ^IJbmatiit Action, EquoI Opportunity Emplojtr 
M/F/D/V 



Make 
Tracks 

... to your nearest mailbox and 
send for the latest copy of the free 
Consumer Information Catalog. 

It lists about 200 free or iow-oost 
government publications on topics 
like health, nutrition, careers, 
money management, and federal 
benefits. Just send your name and 
address to: 

ConsuHcr InfomaUon Center 
DepartMcnt MX 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 



A public service of this publication and 
the Consumer Information Center of the 
VS. Goieral Services Admlnlslratkm. 



Contributed by Publisher. 
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Over 1 00 Locations 
Now Open 



Free Breakfast Bar 



HOLIDAY INN EXPRESS^ 
A 




AFFERENT 



TYPE OF 

HOLIDAY INN® HOTEL. 




Free Local Phone Calls 
Priority Club® Benefits 



What's in a name? 

In the case of Holiday Inn Express® hotels, 
everything. Like the experience to know just 
what you're looking for in an economy hotel. 
And the know-how to deliver it 

Every Holiday Inn Express hotel features 
clean, spacious rooms. Courteous, efficient 
service. A free Breakfast Bai; including fresh 
fruits, cereals and pastries. And, of course, we 
reward our guests through die Holiday Inn® 
Priority Club* program.* 

From convenient meeting rooms to free local 
calls, we've packed only the things you need into 
an efficient new breed of hotel. It's overnight 
economy with Holiday Inn hospitality. 

For reservations at over 100 locations, call 
1-800-HOLID/flr or your travel agent. And 
experience the difference experience can make. 



EXPRESS* 



STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW.' 



FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 

©1993, Holiday Inns, Inc. All rights fesened. * 25 Points pet nigtit lor U S members and 30 Points per nigtit lor Canadian members. 



n-equent Hier's Reminder 



The deadline for filing a 
claim in the class-action, 
antitnjst suit against nine 
major U.S. airlines has been 
extended to June 1, 1993. 
If you flew on American, 
Continental, Delta, Midway, 
Northwest, Pan Am, TWA, 
United and USAir through at 
least one of 34 major U.S. 
hub airports, between Jan. 
1, 1988 and June 30, 
1992, you are eligible to 
make a claim in the $450 
million suit. 

Those with settled claims 



will receive vouchers that 
can be used for up to 10% 
of a ticket price on 
domestic flights on the 
same carrier or on surviving 
airline carriers. However, 
blackout dates apply. The 
vouchers, which can be 
used by family members, 
will be valid for three years 
on Northwest. 

Passengers who bought 
only one ticket during the 
period can receive a 
maximum of $100 in 
vouchers. Those who 



purchased at least five 
round-trip tickets and can 
verify the airports they used 
will receive vouchers valued 
at $2,500. Fliers who 
bought more than five 
tickets must list expendi- 
tures for each six-month 
period and be prepared to 
show proof. 

Most of the 8.5 million 
fliers who've met the 
criteria have received claim 
forms, but if you haven't, 
contact: Airlines Anti-trust 
Litigation, Box 267, 
Pennsauken, N.J. 08110- 
0267. 



DATALINE 



The San Francisco African-American 
Historical and Cultural Society (Fort 
Mason Center, Building C, Room 165; 
415-97»«794) exhibite "Africa's Legacy 
in Mexico, " the works of contemporary 
black photographer Tony Gleaton 
throu^ June 30. 
...Nearly 
100,000 people 
attend the 
Consumer 
Electronics 
Show each 
year to get a 
gander at the 
latest audio, 
video and home 
office gadgets. 
This year's 




event will be held in Chicago, June 3-6 
at McCormick Place (2301 South Lake 
Shore Drive; 800-388-6901). The trade 
show opens to the public on the last 
day; tickets cost $8 in advance; $10 at 
the door. 

...Pull up a blanket and break out the 
picnic basket at the Jackie Robinson 
Foundation's annual "Afternoon of 
Jazz." The outdoor concert, which 
takes place June 27 between noon and 
sumtown at Cranberry Park in Norwalk, 
Conn., has attracted such artists as 
Nsyee, Lionel Hampton, Billy Taylor and 
Take Six. Tickets cost $30, and 
proceeds benefit the foundation, «vhich 
provides academic scholarships to 
financially needy minority children. Call 
212-290^600. 



Hold The Phone 

Used by eveiyone from business professionals 
to housewives, cellular telephones have become 
smaller and cheaper to own. Cellular phones are 
one of the hottest-selling communication 
devices, having reach- 
ed the 10 million 
subscribers' marit In 
nine years. 

While cellular phone 
users wait for 
definitive research on 
their health risks, 
there's another factor 
to be aware of: 
"Listening Toms." It 
seems that cellular frequencies can be picited 
up through police scanners and even old TV 
sets. High-tech criminals, who can hear only 
one side of a conversation, aren't interested in 
simply eavesdropping; they can accomplish 
something worse, such as stealing credit card 
numbers, tapping Into your service or stealing 
company secrets. Recent federal legislation 
now makes it ill^l to buy scanners that pick 
up the 869 to 894 MHz radio frequency 
allotted to cellular phones. Cellular phone 
users themselves can buy scramblers or 
subscribe to a scrambling service offered by 
some cellular operators. 




BLACK LIBERATION DAY 



It took two-and-a-half years 
after President Abraham 
Lincoln signed the 
Emancipation Proclamation in 
1863 and nearly two months 
after the end of the Civil War 
before the slaves in Texas 
were freed. That day, June 19, 
1865, now known as 
"Juneteenth," has been 
celebrated in Texas for 128 
years. But in 1978, Houston 
Rep. Al Edwards pushed 
through legislation that made 
Juneteenth a state holiday, the 
first official black holiday in the 
United States. And, renewed 



awareness of and interest in 
African-American history has 
compelled more cities to 
unofficially adopt Juneteenth 
as a day of remembrance. 

J-Day events are held in 
such diverse cities as 
Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Hartford, Cherokee, N.C., and 
Buffalo and Rochester, N.Y. In 
Milwaukee, which has 
celebrated Juneteenth since 
1971, it is the best-attended, 
single-day cultural event in the 
state. Minneapolis' one-day 
commemoration has 
blossomed into a two-week 



celebration, which includes a 
film festival and a play on the 
Underground Railroad. South 
Carolina even has a 
Juneteenth Preservation 
Society, and the Anacostia 
Museum at the Smithsonian 

institution in Washington, D.C., 
hosts an annual fete. 

Still, no one does it bigger 
and better than Texas. The 
Juneteenth Freedom Festival, 
now in its 19th year, has 
expanded to include a gospel 
festival (June 6-7) and a blues 
festival (June 11-13). 
The events wrap up BY 



with the actual Freedom 
Festival (June 15-19), which 
also celebrates the life of Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr. with 
parades, bands, educational 
programs and art demon- 
strations. All events take place 
at the Miller Outdoor Theater 
(Herman Park, downtown 
Houston; 713-520-3291). 

For more information on 
J-Day events across the country, 
contact Juneteenth U.S.A., 
49135^ Griggs, Houston, TX 
77021; 713-741-1900. 

AMfSI BROWM 
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whether it's lending America's businesses a hand for the 
future, or giving tomorrow's executives and entrepreneurs 
a leg up in the world, generosity makes a lot of sense to 
us at The CIT Group. That's what our experience tells us. 

For over 80 years, The CIT Group has been helping 
America grow. As America's most experienced asset-based 
lender, we create innovative financial solutions that help 
businesses expand, rebuild the country's infrastructure, 

We know 
how to lend. 

But we also know 
how to give. 

develop new products and create jobs. This year, we will 
lend over $4 billion to support America's industries and 
America's workers. 



SCHOLARSHIPS 
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Our commitment to growth goes beyond business. The 
CIT Group is also a devoted corporate citizen in our com- 
munity providing scholarships, internships and tutoring to 
minority elementary, high school and college students. In 
our corporation, minorities find an atmosphere where 
diverse backgrounds are appreciated, and contributions 
and talents are recognized. 

If you are interested in joining our dynamic, growing orga- 
nization, with a focus on both lending and giving, and 
have a background in computers or finance, please con- 
tact us. Send your resume to: Pamela Lassiter, Employment 
Administrator, Dept. BE, The CIT Group, Inc., 650 CIT 
Drive, Livingston, NJ 07039. We are an equal opportunity 
employer and value diversity in the workplace. 



america's 
Most Experienced 
Asset- Based 
Lender. 
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Everything — ^the meaning, the magic, the legend, the 
lure. A drink by any name would be tasty, but 
would it be as tempting? Would an "Injured 
Matilda" evoke the same dash as a "Bloody Mary"? 
Would "alcohol and quinine" sound as chic as "gin and 
tonic"? A drink's name creates the mood, mirrors the 
style and often tells its origins. But, while we feel the 
mood and recognize the style, most of us don't know how 
our favorite drinks got their names. Therein lies a story. 

The source of the DAIQUIRI, for instance, was the 
Daiquiri iron mines in Cuba around the turn of the century, 
when foreign engineers drank a mixture of light rum, lime 
juice and sugar to ward off tropical fevers. Evidently, the 
drink did keep the fevers down while it kept the spirits up. 
As modifications on the theme multiplied to include 
banana, strawberry and frozen varieties, a local 
preventive medicine became a worldwide pleasure. 

The source of GIN AND TONIC was the Far East. The 
time: the 1800s. The cast the British Army. The impetus: 
another disease — this time it was malaria, in an age when the only 
means of fighting it was quinine, a bitter remedy indeed. But the addition 
of gin, the men discovered, helped the medicine go down easier. By the 
20th century, the cure became a cosmopolitan libation. And by the 1920s, 
GIN AND TONIC was one of the world's most popular cocktails. 

The other most popular cocktail was the MARTINI. An American 
creation, the drink probably dates back to the 1880s when Jerry Thomas, 
a bartender in San Francisco, mixed gin and sweet vermouth for a weary 
traveler on his way to Martinez, a small town about 40 miles away. The 
drink to Martinez became the MARTINI. Over the decades, vodka made a 
big splash in this country and challenged gin as the MARTINI'S prime 
pleasure. It was vodka's taste-free neutrality that made it so easily 
adaptable; although, as one Russian explained, "Vodka Is not tasteless; it 
merely lacks flavor." 

That lack of flavor has taken vodka a long way. Consider the 
SCREWDRIVER. It seems a group of American oil rig workers in the 
Middle East were given a large supply of canned orange juice as a 
substitute for bad local water. One day, to spice up the juice, the men 
added vodka. Because they were out in the field rather than at home or 
in a bar, they stirred the mixture with the utensil nearest at hand — ^you 
guessed it — ^the screwdriver that hung from their belts. 

But vodka's finest moment may be the BLOODY MARY. It was born in 
France and called the "Bucket of Blood," after a nightclub of that name. 
The name was changed to "Red Snapper" — thought to be more 
refined — until someone decided there was something fishy about it and 
renamed it "Morning Glory," because it was originally created as a drink 
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to help face the morning after. That was all before George Jessel, an 
American entertainer, accidentally spilled the drink on a young woman 
named Mary and exclaimed, "Well, if you aren't bloody, Mary" — or so he 
claimed he said. 

But then, drinks get their names in many different ways. One day after 
World War II, a man who had a warehouse of vodka he couldn't sell met 
a man who had a warehouse of ginger beer he couldn't sell. They put 
them together, added lime and gave the world the MOSCOW MULE. After 
the war, it became a status drink of the United States. In Russia, 
however, where people still prefer their vodka ice-cold, straight and 
often, there have been no mules reported in Moscow. 

The MINT JULEP, created in 1842, is named after Mint Springs near 
Vicksburg, Miss., the first place anyone thought of sticking a sprig of 
fresh mint into bourbon. 

When Jennie Jerome gave a party at the Manhattan Club in New York 
City in 1874 for Samuel J. Tilden, the newly elected governor of New York 
State, she asked the bartender to mix a special drink of bourbon with a 
lesser portion of sweet vermouth and aromatic bitters. She named the 
drink after the club. Ms. Jerome went on to become Lady Randolph 
Churchill and the mother of Sir Winston, and the MANHATTAN went on 
to become one of the world's most popular drinks. 

Whatever spirited pleasure you prefer, there's probably some 
folklore — actual or exaggerated — ^to accompany it □ 

BV EUNICE RRIED 
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Before King 
Went To The 
Mountaintop, 
Rosa Parks 
Went To The 
Front Of 
The Bus. 



New York State 




Buiineu 



Talk to the New York Power Authority, 
your low-cost energy resource. 

The New York Power Authority supplies one out of 
every four watts of electricity in New York State. For 

businesses that expand or relocate in New York 
State, we offer savings that can range from 10 to 70 
percent. And, because the New York Power 
Authority is the only source of statewide energy, 
businesses can choose the best site for their expan- 
sion needs anywhere in the state — and we'll be there 
to help. Find out how we can help your company. 

Call 1-800-336-NYPA ext 6555 

for the free "Power to Grow Business" brochure. 



NewYbrk Power 
Authority 



She didn't mean to be a hero. She wis 
just a seamstress with circd feet and 
unwavering dignit)'. But Rosa Park's 
defiance brought Martin Luther 
King into the struggle and set the 
Civil Rights Movement in motion. 
Now, at die Lorraine Motel in Mem- 
phis, the National Civil Rights Mu- 
seum honors all the heroes. From 
die ashes of King's death die spirit 
of the movement is reborn. For 
information, call 901-521-9699. 



National 
Chnl Rights 
Museum 





commitment 
Creativity 
Capital 



M ♦ R ♦ BEAL & COMPANY 

Investment Bankers and Financial Advisors 
NEW YORK ♦ Chicago ♦ Dallas ♦ Dakar ♦ Los Angeles 
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Building Tomorrow 
Together 




■ II 
Vn March 2, 1867, a truly remarkable | 
university was launched. Howard ' 
University began on that day 126 years ago ' 
with high ambitions, firm resolve and i 
meager resources. Today, this comprehen- 
sive research University stands as proud 
proof of what a people with a mission can 
achieve and contribute. | 
i 

Howard University... A Tradition of Quality 

■ To find out more about Howard University 1 

programs, please phone or write : . | 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY \ 

Ottice of Enrollment Management « 

2400 Sixth Street, N.W. i 

Washington. D.C. 20059 | 

(800) 822-6363 or (202) 806-2752 ' 



Pepsico 

AND 

THE Arizona State University College of Business 
A Partnership for Today's Diverse Generation 



Scbottirs, left to right 
(standinfi): Janis 
Williams, Ray Lopez, 
Sara VilUistrigo, 
Michael Mensuh, 
lielenmarie Mentloza 
Slater. Seatetl in 
front: Todd Kinitmll 




lAirry E. Penley, 
Dean, AS I ' College of 
Business 



far right: 

< riiig Vi'eatherup. 

I*resi€tent and Chief 

lixerutive Officer, 

Pepsi-Cola iSorth 

America 



PepsiCo believes corporate 
America today must seize the 
opportunity to assist talented 

cunilii1ntc-s to loarn tin- lan(;iiag<> of 

business. 

Through the PepsiCo Minority 
MBA Scholarship Program at 
Arizona State University's College 
of Business, PepsiCo is living up to a 
commitment to provide solid 
opportunity for a talented group. 

In 1988, the PepsiCo 
Foundation established a one 



million dollar endowment at ASU's 
College of Business. Today, it 
enables a diverse group of students 

to pnrtiripnte in oni- of America s 
leading MBA Programs. 

Call (602) 965-4066 for more 
information on the PepsiCo 
Minority MBA Scholarship 
Program. 




BLACK ENTERPRISE FRANCHISE SHOWCASE 




OPENAMAYIAGHOME 
APPUANCE CENTER 

Every business has its ups 
and downs. But when you 
become a Maytag Home 
Apphance Center owner, 
you may find that the only 
cycles you think about are on 
the dials of our appliances. 

As a Maytag Home AppI i- 
ance Center owner, not only 
will you be selling our # 1 
consumer-preferred washers 
and dryers, but our full line of 
dishwashers, refrigerators, 
ranges and microwaves as 
well. 

And you'll have a chance 
to make additional income 
selling parts and rebuilt 
appliances, plus servicing all 
major brands. 

Our Home Appliance 
Centers are the only stores 
allowed to identify them- 
selves with the Maytag name 
and our world-famous rep- 
utation for dependability. 

So if you're interested in 
running a business that offers 
some of the best cycles, call 
1-800-233-5399 ext. 800. 
Start-up capital of $25,000 is 
advised. 

ISImaytag 

The Dependability Place!" 

© 1992 Maytag Company 



I ENJOYED 
I WANTED 




I GOT IT 



U (.. Tlioinpson • NOrrcll Franchisee 
Muskegon, Michigan 



Cited the last 
two years in 
Black Enterprise 
as one of 
the Top 50 
Franchise 
opportunities 
(or Blacks. 



Aiiii your experience and success to the nation's largest 
{yrivalely heU temporary service company. Our $474 
million company has a 3 i -year track record and more 
than 300 offices in the United States and ( anada. And 
prospects for the future couldn't he brighter 

Today, nine out of ten American companies rely on 
temporary employees. As a Norrell franchisee, you can 
benefit from this fundamental chanije takinil place in the 
American workforce. With Norrell, you'll enjcy nation- 
al brand name recognition, an unparalleled franchise 
support system, e'xtensive trainim), exclusive territories — 
and the luxury of tvorkini) for yourself , so you 'll be able 
to spend more time untb the people you love. 

Many prime locations are still available. Working 
capital is required. To be a 
part of our proven franchise 
system, call 1-800-765-6342. 



INorrell 

Smarter Ways To Get Things Done 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES 



Baseball, Apple Pie and Crispy 
Fried Chicken! 

America's Favorite Chicken Company 

CELEBRATE THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA WITH YOUR 
VERY OWN CHURCH'S OR POPEYES. 



o Southein-style fried chicken 

o Nation's second largest chicken chain; 

with 1 ,084 units 
o Founded in San Antonio, TX in 1952 
o Franchising since 1976 



o Cajun-style fried chicken 

o Nation's third largest chicken chain; 

with 813 units 
o Founded in New Orleans, LA in 1972 
o Franchising since 1 976 



Franchises will be going fast! Call now! 

1 -800-848-8248 tor Ext. 99 

Minimum net worth $300,000 Minimum liquidity $150,000 



America's Favorite Chicken Company 
Six Concourse Parkway Ste 1700 
Atlanta, GA 30328 



This ad is not an offer to sell a franchise. 
An offer can only be made by Prospectus 
furnished by AFC. Content of ad is 
^^^consisten^vitj^Pw^ 



BLACK ENTERPRISE FRANCHISE SHOWCASE 



'^STILL THE WORLD'S^ 
FASTEST GROWING 
FRANCHISE 




1986 1988 1990 1992 

Find Out Why 800-888-4848 



A FRANCHISE STYLED 
FOR THE ENTREPRENEUR 



uje core hoir 



HAIR CARE • BEAUTY SUPPLIES • TANNING 

Over 120 Units Now Open! 

• No Salon Experience Needed 

• Low Total Investnrwnt 

• Complete Training 

V f Ind Out More 800-888-4848^ 



Own a Dunkin' Donuts 
and enjoy the perks. 

Areas available in sdect market 

throughout the United States. 

Outstanding earning potential. The challenge o( 
entreprcncurship. Corporate assistance to help 
improve sales and profits. And intensive training 
which prepares you for all aspects of shop operation. 

At Dunkin* Donuts, we do a variety of things to make 
your franchise successful. From our Terriloiy 
Agreement - minimum net worth of S350 - 400,000 
($150 - 200,000 liquid) - to our proven team concept 
that strives for the prosperity of its franchisees, )*ou get 
it all. Right down lo the best coffee in the world. 

For more information about our record of growth 
and profitability, hard to beat in the fait-food 
industry, call: 

1-800-543-5400 



Dunkin' Donuts, 
112 N. Center Dr„ 
North Brunswick, 
NJ 08902, 
fax (908) 422-4895 




Mail Boxes Etc. rated #1 
non-food franchise 

"Franchise 500" Entrepreneur, January 1 993 



Apparently, weVe not the only ones 
who think on MBE franchise 
is a great opportunity. 



With 2,000 MBE Centers worldwide, our franchise 
network is the world leader in postal, business and 
communications services. With MBE, you get a proven 
concept, local and notional support, and the advantages of a 
nationally recognized name. Don't let the opportunity slip by. 
Give us a call today for more information. 

1-800-456-0414 

6060 Comerstone Court West • San Diego, California 92 1 2 1 
For Franchise Information In Canada, Please Coll 1-800-661-MBEC 

Offering by prospectus on/y. 



MAIL BOXES ETC' 



Franchises Independently Owned & Operated.® 1993 Mall Boxes Etc. 




We're Looking For 
Entrepreneurs Who 

Can Deal With 
Constant Change. 

We're currently offering a limilecJ number of franchising 
opportunities in the quick lubrication business, the fastest 
growing segment of the automotive ser\ ices industr>'. 

We are one of the oldest and highest quality consumer 
brands in the countr\'. AccordingK-, our qualifications are 
considerable: S200,obO net worth and $100,000 in liquid 
assets per unit desired. 

If \ou meet the financial requirements, please call 800- 
622-6846 or write Valvolinc Instant Oil Change Franchising, 
Inc. at P.O. Box 14046, Lexington, Kentucky 40512. 
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BLACK ENTERP 



ISE FRANCHISE SHOWCASE 




Great 
Work! 

Sharon Hinson 

Wife. Mother. 
Decorating Den 
Francluse Owner 



Owning my own interior 
decorating franchise has given me 
many rewards. Respect, pride, 
satisfaction, independence and a 
sense of accomplishment are just a 
few. Discover the many advantages 
Decorating Den can offer you. 

• Work out of Tour Home 

• Be your own Boss 

• Flexible Hours & Schedules 

• Ongoing Training & Support 

• Attractive Financing Options 

• Socially Rewarding Work 

Send for our Free Videotape 
Call ToU Free 1-800-428-1366 



DecoraUng 
Don 




LOOKING FOR A QUALITY 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY? 

CONSIDER THESE FACTS! 
FACT: There are 178,000,000 vehicles on America's 

roads that need routine service. 
FACT: Precision Tune is America's largest engine 

performance specialty chain. 
FACT: With 14 years experience we provide our 

franchisees with quality support: 

• Site selection • On-going operations 

• Best available training • Employee recruiting 

• Marketing support • And much more. 
FACT; Automotive experience is not necessary; 

just your proven business savvy. 
FACK Approximate investment of $125,000 to $146,000. 
GET ALL THE FACTS. CALL TODAY! 

1-800-231-0588 




Precision 



To Someone 
Who Stutters, 
It's Easier Done 
Than Said. 

The fear of speaking 
keeps many people from 
being heard. If you stutter 
or know someone who 
does, write for our free 
informative brochures on 
prevention and treatment 
of stuttering. 



Stuttering 
foundation 
OF America 

R^RMERLV SPtECM FOLtNPATION OF AMERIC A 

A Non-Pmfit Organization 
Since 1947 - 
Helping Those Who Stutter 

P.O. Box 11749 • Memphis, TN 38111-0749 




Don't Just Make A Buck, 
Make A Difference. 




FLrrifREKiDS offers a rewarding 
opportunity in an exciting 
field, along with comprehensive 
training, proven educational 
programs, and complete opera- 
tional support. 

No prior teaching experience 
is necessar>' and your initial 
investment is low. 

New and established learning 
centers are available. 

FUTUREKIOS 

COMPUTER LEIINING CENTERS 



1 (800) 876-5444 
^^mJ?ax:,(310) 337-0803 



\ 



Offering byWo.C. only. 
TdUl investment S;>6..'iO0 to S82.4f)0. 
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BLACK ENTERPRISE FRANCHISE SHOWCASE 



Our Franchise Associates Program 
Was Designed With You In Mind. 

In an agreement with th>. N.A.AIP four years ago, we committed to providing 
more franchise opportunities for blacks and other minorities. Since then. 
Hardee's Franchise .Associates Program has opened the doors for dozens of 
successful minority owner operators. From nowhere, we now rank among 
the leaders in Black Enterprise Magazine 's Top 50 Franchise Companies in 
.America, 

Opportunities still exist, particularly for entrepreneurs with fast food or 
retailing experience. Contact: 

W. Maurice Bridges 
Hardee's Pood Systems. Inc. 
1233 Hardee's Boule>'ard 
Rocky .'^lount, NC 27804 
(919) 977-8943 






^ 1991 Hardee's Food Systenu, Inc. An Equal Opportunity Employer 



iT 

y COUNTS 

Whatever causes you're giving to now, set a goal to 
increase your giving to a level that will make a 
permanent and positive difference. Give Five - 5 hours a 
week and 5% of your income. The rewards will make you 
feel like a winner every day of your life. Vor more 
information, call 1-800-55-GIVE-5. 




A Public Service 
of This Publication 




Five hours a week and five percent of your income. 



Midas is on the move witii 
new opportunities eacli dav 

you must have a minimum net worth 
of $250, tXX) with $75,000 liquid (the 
investment may vary by location). 

The opportunities are varied, but 
they all lead to one result: as a Midas 
franchisee, you receive all the benefits 
of joining the industry leader 

If you're interested in information on 
what's available today, just give us 
a call. When it comes to 
opportunities for 
franchisees, nobody 
beats Midas. 



This may be your chance to own 
and operate your own success story, 
t)ecause there are lots of franchise 
opportunities each day at Midas. 

There are still a few availabilities 
for Midas Muffler and Brake Shops in 
urban markets, or there are many 
opportunities in small to mid-size 
markets. In some cases, 
there may be a shop 
already under 
construction that 
could have your 
name on it. 
To qualify. 




Call Richard Pope at 1-800-365-0007 



A Whitman Company 



HOME FIRE 

SRFETV. 
ACT ON IT! 




FOR FREE HOME FIRE 
SflFETV TIPS, IDRITE: 
United States 
Fire Administration 
P.O. Box 70274 
Washington, DC 20024 




CAREER MARKETPLACE 




A LEADERSHIP 
ROUE 

In the business of ethical pharmaceuticals, one 
company stands apart, Glaxo Inc is an organiza- 
tion distinguished not on y ay its impressive 
history of accomplishment, but also by its will- 
ingness to explore new laeas and examine never 
before possibilities. It is this spirit of innovation 
that gives Glaxo its identity— an identity that is 
characterized both by past success aod futufs 
potential. 

For candidates with the qualifications necessary to bring a solution-oriented 
approach to projects of significant undertaking, we anticipate opportunities in: 

• Research & Development • Technical Operations 

• Sales & Marksfting • MIS/lnformation Tedmology 

• Rnance • Administration 
• And Many Others 

At Glaxo, pride in our people Is reflected in an excellent salary and a flexible benefits package, 
as well as in such amenities as an on-site fitness center and a work setting in which you will 
take pride. Research Triangle Park, NC offers an academically enriched quality of life complete 
with • host of cultural and recreational advantages. 

To find out about cumiit fob opwiings with Glaxo Inc. call our Job Um • JOBS ON 
CALL (Sm 248-2565 (24 houia a day, 7 days a week). When submitting your resume, 
you MUST rahr to a aMcHle Job TMo. IM noimno to: Humon I 
Depoftmoiit f ASBMBOk fltei Iwft, P.O. Bm imt. Hieini ill Wowilo Bwfc, 

NC 27709. An Equal Oppoilunlty Employer kWIW. <No Phone Calls or Agency 

Referrals, Please.) 



Glaxo Inc. 

The Time For Achievement Is Now 





mmm 
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Vt'c arc ,m EEO/AA c-inrinycT 
M/F/lW.Wc maintain. I 
snidte-free work f lace and 
INnujiiii pvB*ciiipK>yinent 
substance abwe testing. 
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QneWxkl Many\bices. 

In the fiist -chancing, multi-tnccrcd world of relccom- 
inunicirioas, divcrsiry equals strenKtli. Sprint is an interna- 
tional telecomnnunications company with $9 billion in 
annual revenues and the only nationwide all-digital, fiber- 
optic network. We've achieved our success in part by pri> 
viding an environment which nurtures talent, creativity 
and divdsicy. As a world class company with a world view, 
we're ready to take you as far as you're ready to go. 

At Sprint you set the pace for your own success. You 
can expect us to match your pace with competitive salaries 
and generous benefit packages. For immediate considera- 
tion, please send your lesume and salary lequiiemenis to: 
Sprint 

Human Resources Dept SM 

3 1 00 Cumberland Circle ^^^^ Sptitttt 



Atlanta, Georgia 30339 




Surround yourself with luxury and elegance in the 
distinctive environment that characterizes the 
network of Hyatt Hotels and Resorts. We have multi- 
divisional management opportunities h choice prop- 
erties that will enrich your Itfies^. 

And your pniteskmal will Ik as exceplionaL 
We iMwe the strong resources, ongoing auooess 
reoord and solid repuMon to support your career 
and toter your grcMrth. Vte plan for your adnnoe- 
ment wid) a structured cner ladder, we pranole 
fipom within, and we triin yau...wHh an exoelent 
program that amis you Ibr success. 

It's time for you to challenge your leadership 
talent, initiative and high energy in a supervisory 
role. ..and to live the elegance your skills desen/e... 
Find out more about the Hyatt advantage, with high- 
ly competitive salaries, full Lenef ^i jnd unusual 
support. Send your resume tc RUSS MELARAQNI, 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF HUMAN RESOURCES, 
HYAH HOTELS AND RESORTS, do The Grand 
Hyatt New Vbrk. Park Avenue at Grand Central, 
New York, New York 10017. We are an equal 
opportunity/affirmative action employer. 



MOTEIS & HESORIS 



Wanted: 
A/E Problem 

Solvers 

► At Woolpert, we provide 
effective solutions iwowj 
clients in planning, GIS, 
engineering, environmental 
services, architecture, and 
landscape architecture. 

Because our worldbrce 

diversity is an essential 

partofourcomfnitmentto 
quality and to the future, we 
are continually searching for 
professionals to join our team. 



»Ms.B.Haidaig 
409 East Monumenl Ave. 

Dayton, Ohio 45402 
513.461.5660 
513,461.0743 Fn 




WOOLFElCr 



As the undisputed leader in the convenience store industry, 
The Southland Corporation is uniquely suited to indi- 
viduals who want to be the best in the retail business. 

If you have a degree or solid retail experience and you're 
seeking the next logical stop for your career, investigate 
what's in-store for you at 7-ELEVEN. Our team approach 
encourages open communications and cooperative efforts 
while simultaneously recognizing and rewarding 
individual achievement. 



A great 
management 
career is 
In-Store for you. 




THE 
SOUTHLAND 
CORPORATION 



Excellent opportunities exist 
throughout the United States 
for Field Consultants. We 
invite you to join our fast- 
track, hands-on training pro- 
gram and test your potential 
for diverse, multi-unit manage- 
ment responsibilities. 

You'll build a solid under- 
standing of our unique 
quality-oriented systems 
through classroom and 
in-store training. We provide 
a thorough program that 
includes store operations, 
merchandising, accounting, 
personnel, management, franchising and planning. Upon 
completion, our Field Consultants are empowered with 
leadership, responsibility and authority. 

We are a company that recognizes the individual talents 
of our employees as one of the cornerstones to our success. 
We provide competitive salaries, comprehensive benefits 
including medical and dental coverage, life insurance, 
profit sharing and advancement based on performance. 

Join the bright people who found that their careers really 
took off when they were in-store with 7-ELEVEN. For 
immediate consideration, send your resume to: The 
Southland Corporation, Attn: BE-693, 2711 North 
Haskell Avenue, Dallas, TX 75204. We are an equal 
opportunity employer. 



CAREER 



MARKETPLACE 



F»UT YOUR. 
IIV OEX^VR 

RETAIL MANACEUBNT CAREERS 

We arc continuing to expand and have 
Immediate need for experienced retailers. 

WE OFFER TOU: 

• E^xcellent starting compensation 
commensurate with experience. 

• Profit center responsibility. 

• Outstanding personal/professional 
growth opportunities. 

• Comprehensive benefit programs - 
Insurance, vacation and holiday time 
off, etc. 

• Excellent training and development 
programs. 

• Growth with a company where 
performance counts. 

• Promotion from within. 

TO APPLY 
TOU SHOULD HAVE: 

• Proven management or sales experience. 

• Strong leadership and business 
Judgement. 

• Pleasant, outgoing sales personality. 

• Background of effort and achievement. 

• College degree a plus. 

• Be career-oriented and seeking success. 

• Ready to Join a dynatmlc, growing 
organization to arrange for a personal 
Interview. 

Attn: Bob Pierce 
Bridgestone/Flreatone, Inc. 
656 Bast Swedes Ford (E Zone) 
Wayne, PA 19087 

An Eqoal Opportunity Bmployer 
M/F/D/V 



U^S^ mthesPaff 
1 Award Winning Teantl 

The Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services of Southern Westchester 
coordinates and provides many services 
for 35 local school districts. 
The following is a partial list of anticipated 
vacancies that we foresee in the near 
future for our various Divisions: 

s: Teachers 

i: Special Ed Teachers 
is Occupatioital Ed Teachers 
i; Adaptive Physical Ed Teachers 

Teaching Assistants 
ii Teacher Aides 

I Substitute Teachers/Aides 

II School Psychologists 
i Speech/Language Therapists 

I Occupational Therapists 

II Physical Therapists 
1 Bilingual Specialists 
1 Computer Facilitators 
1 Technicians 

1 Administrative Office Positions 

Appropriate certification/experience 
required. Excellent salaries are offered. 
Send letter of interest/resume to: Recruiter 



BOCES 

SOUTHERN 
WESTCHESTER 
17 Bwklay Drhw, Ry* Brook, Nmr York 10573 



HI 



restaurant management 



about your mm 



It all starts with our guest. We go to great lengths to develop 
our management and service team to provide the best quality 
food and service. We care about being the best. That's why a career 

with us means success! 
Just look at us now! 
■projected 30-35+ new restaurants, each year 
■$2.25 million in sales, per unit, nationwide 
■exceptional incentive package designed for our long term GM's 
■extensive benefits program including stock option/401 K plans 

■low management turnover 
■plus much more 

If you have 2+ years' full service restaurant management 
experience, consider a culture revolved around success! Yours and 
ours. Send your resume to: William 
Streitberger, Director of Recruiting, 
Chili's Grill & Bar, Dept BE93, 6820 
LBJ Freeway, Dallas, TX 75240. 
FAX 214/770-9386. eoe, m/f. 



(GRILL^ir& BAR) 




pportunity 



At John Deere, opportunity is an ongoing event. It comes in a// 
colors, shapes, sizes and abilities. It's here for whoever you are, 
whether you're just entering the workforce or years of experience 
make you a true professional. 

As we continue enhancing our position in agricultural /industrial /lawn 
and grounds care products and strengthen our latest efforts in 
insurance, credit and managed health care, we will need individuals 
with unique vision. Capable of looking beyond mere basics and into 
a world of exciting possibilities for all concerned. 

As openings vary on an ongoing basis in Engineering, Accounting, 

Marketing and other areas, we regret that we can 

respond only to those inquiries that currently 
match our needs. 

Contact: Manager, Recruiting, Dept. #MR-504, 
Deere & Company, John Deere Road, Moline, 
Illinois 61265. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
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Union Bank, California's fifth largest bank, has a 
secure and stable position among our state's competitive 

financial industry. Our solid experience in both the 
consumer and business banking arenas, our burgeoning 
branch system and our international ties enable us to 
provide growth-oriented challenges to all levels of 
banking professionals. Whether you are just starting out 
in a banking career or are a seasoned banking executive, 
you will benefit from our excellent compensation, 
benefits and training program. 

If you would like more information on our many career 
opportunities, and the advantages of joining Union Bank, 
please contact: Executive Recruitment, Department BE, 
P.O. Box 3100, Los Angeles, CA 90051. 

We are an equal opportunity employer. 




Union Bank 




A $100 

U.S. 
Savings 

Bond 
Costs Just 

$50. 

It's easy to save with 
Bonds. You don't need a lot 
to start saving, and the 
money you invest will earn 
competitive interest rates for 
30 years— guaranteed. Bonds 
bought today can even be 
tax free when used for college. 
For more information, call 
1-800 US BONDS. 

^/ rn \\ 



■50% 



^ U,S,MVWiOS»OWDS 

A public service of this publication. 



CAREER MARKETPLACE 



The Leader in Journalistic Excellence 
Is Looking for Tomorrow's Leaders, 



Time Inc. has exciting 

career opportunities in: 
W Marketing 
W Finance 
W Sales 

Manufacturing 

Circulation 
W Editorial 



Time Inc. 

SUCCESS ON YOUR OWN TERMS. 



For over 70 years. Time Inc. has set 
the standard in magazine and book 
publishing through innovative thini<.ing 
and individuality. Our portfolio features 
more than 25 leading publications that 
include Time, Fortune, Sports Illustrated, 
People, Money, Sports Illustrated for Kids 
and Entertainment Weekly. 

To continue as the industry leader, 
it's important that we continue to devel- 
op a diverse working environment - 
both with the products we sell and the 
people we hire. That's why we at Time 
Inc. believe that building a team of 



individuals that offer fresh ideas and 
different perspectives is essential to 
increasing team creativity' and innova- 
tion - the foundation of our business. 

For more information about a career 
at a company that is committed to 
excellence and innovation and encour- 
ages growth and creative expression, 
please write to : 
Time Inc. 

Time & Life Building 
Suite 40-60 

1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York. NY 10020 



A Time Warner Company 
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Ever WON DERWHY 

NO TWO FINGERPRINTS 
ARE ALIKE? 



Diversity. It's what the world is made of. An infinity of variations, 
directions, and ideas. 

At Pitney Bowes, we also fee! a company should be built on 
diversity. With men and women of different backgrounds, age groups, 
outlooks, and insights. 

And we go out of our way to act on our beliefs. 
Here, the only standard is a striving for excellence. The only 
uniformity, a desire to achieve. 

If you share these qualities, along with any combination of 
others that add up to success, then your values are compatible 
with Pitney Bowes. 




Pitney Bowes 

Professional Employment 

One Elmcroft Rd., Stamford, CT 06926-0700 

An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F/D/V 



CAREER MARKETPLACE 



An Open Road 

At Budget Rent a Car, you'll find a road wide open for 
professionals eager to help drive our success in the rental car 
business. 

We treat our people with respect and the utmost trust. New ideas 
are encouraged, along with creativity, innovation and risk taking. 
Ultimately, everyone is empowered to make a difference in an 
environment that fosters teamwork and success. 

Whether you're in our new suburban Chicago corporate 
headquarters or another nationwide office location, your 
contributions will be rewarded with top training programs, 
transfer options and the kind of benefits you'd expect 
from a leader. 



All signs point to rewarding career 
opportunities in Marketing, Manage- 
ment, Sales or Accounting. Send your 
resume now to: BUDGET RENT A CAR, 
( Human Resources, Dept. BE, 4225 
ipk ^ Naperville Road, Lisle, IL 60532. 
y We're an equal opportunity 

employer. 

The Snart Money is ai Bud^t: 




Amtrak 




Amtrak (National Railroad Passenger Corporation) is strongly 
committed to the development of minority business and is actively 
seeking minority and women-owned business enterprises (M/WBEs) 
to participate in all aspects of Amtrak's procurement program. 



1 he maximum opportunity to provide quality supplies and 
services to the Corporation will be given to M/WBEs. We are 
particularly interested in certifying manufacturing, electrical 
engineering, and general contracting businesses. 

Interested M/WBEs are encouraged to request information 
for certification by contacting: 

Amtrak (National Railroad Passenger Corporation) 
Minority Business Development Office 

400 North Capitol Street, NW, 7th floor 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
(202) 90M110 

ALL ABOARD AMTRAK 




They see a future 
we can only imagine. 



With each new generation 
comes new ways of seeing the 
world and life's possibilities. 

Things that seemed radical 
yesterday are often considered 
matter-of-fact today. 

Diversity in the work place 
has emerged as a powerful 
force in business. At American 
Honda, we've shown how 




successful it can be. That's why 
we're so strongly committed 
to promoting diversity, now 
and for the future. 

And we're confident that 
the young people of today 
will lead the way to a world 
undreamed of by us. 

Equal Opportunity Employer 




American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 



© 1993 American Honda Motor Co., Inc.-AU Rights Reserved 



Copyngi 



CAREER MARKETPLACE 



Discover An Environment 
As Diverse As The People 



Who Work In It 



At Blue Cross and Blue Shield of New Jersey, 
we value the strength that comes from diversity. 
We believe that it's this commitment to welcoming differ- 
ences in background, style, skills and abilities that has made us 
the state's largest health care insurer 

If you share our dedication to creating a healthier world through the power of teamwork, we offer a full 
range of professional and clerical opportunities. All professional positions require a Bachelor's degree; 
a degree-in-progress is preferred for clerical positions. 

To discover an environment as varied and exciting as the people who work in it, forward your resume to: 
Recmitment Office, Ref. BE, 3 Penn Plaza, PPP2G. Newark, NJ 07105. We are proud to be an EEO/AA 
employer, aggressively seeking women and minorities. We strive for diversity in our workforce and pro- 
vide a smoke-free environment. 





I BlueCross BlueShield 
of New Jersey 

We accept Hie challengel 



mom 
oFmm. 



MassMutual is a company committed to traditional values 
— integrity, quality, service . and the success of our clients 
and employees. Since our start in 1851, we've grown to be 
one of tfie nation's largest life insurance firms — a fiighly 
rated, $31.5 billion financial institution with four diversified 
product lines: Individual Financial Management. Pension 
Management. Group Life & Health and Investment 
Management. 

We offer challenging career opportunities lor Indlvkluala 
with a variety of academic and professional back- 
grounds.. .Including experience In Real Estate and 
Securities Investment, Actuarial, Lavt, Information 
Systems, Underwriting, Accounting, Finance and Sales. 
To explore a rewarding future with tfie MassMutual team, 
please send letter of interest/resume to: Employment 
Services, F026. Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 1295 State Street. Springfield, MA 01111-0001. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 



MassMutual^ 

We help you keep your promiaes.® 



They Don*t Make What We Need 
''They're Not Large Enough" 
"They Don't Have Experience*' 

NOW THERE ARE NO EXCUSES 

There is a high-tech manufacturing firm with more 
than forty years experience in factory automation, 
materials handling/proportioning equipment, as 
well as sophisticated defense contracting. 

From multi-layered circuit board assemblies, for 
the Department of Defense, to medical waste 
systems for hospitals, to factory controls for 
companies like Goodyear, Henderson Industries 
can deliver. 

To receive literature and free video on Henderson's 
capabilities call 1-800-229-92S0. 



CALL NOW 
THERE IS NO EXCUSE 




HENDERSON INDUSTRIES 

45 Fairfield Place, West Caldwell. NJ 07006-6288 U.S.A 



CAREER MARK 



E T P L A C E 




Opportunities 

as diverse 
as the houses 
we finance. 



For over 20 years, Freddie Mac has furthered the goal of 
homeouniership for millions of Americ ans. As a leader in the 
secondar\- mortgage market, we've helpetl finance 1 in 8 
American homes — from the south side of (.'hicago to the 
heart of Los Angeles and the neighl)orhoods of New York 
(]it\'. And just as our participation in the secoudaiv mortgage 
market helps di\ erse Americans reach their goals of home- 
ownership, our e(jualK (lixcrse emplovment op}X)rtunities 
help dedicated individuals reach their goals of professional 
achievement. 

To realize our importiuit mission, we rel\' on the contribu- 
tions of Our dedicated staff — a ili\erse group of talented 
individuals working in such lu-eas as Accounting, Auditing. 
Finance, Human Resources, Legal, Ij)an Processing, 
Management Information .Sv stems and Unck'nvriting. The 
broad range of expertise demonstrated bv our staf f reflects 
our c-(jnnnitment to diversit) in our workforce. Yet all of Our 
emplovees share in a eonnnon eonunitment — a dedication 
to (quality that's unmatched anvvvhere. 

If you would like to leani more about Freddie Mac and the 
opportunities we have available for talented professionals 
pursuing careers in the secondary mortgage market, write to 
us at: FecU-ral Home Loan Mortgage Coiporation, .\ttn: 
KD-OX K2()() Jones Branch Drive. Mail .Stop 120. Mclx-an, 
VA 22102. Freddie Mac is prf)ud to be an etjual opportunity' 
employer committed to diversitv' in its workforce. 
For a airroU list of op('iun<is. cdll our 24-lioitr Career 
Hotline at (703) m-297(). 



STEAl^Y FREIIDIE 



□ 

Freddie Mac 



THE IDEA BEHIND ONE IN EIGHT AMERICAN HOMES. 



WALTER KAITZ 
FOUNDATION 

CABLE'S 
RESOURCE 
FOR DIVERSITY ® 

THE WALTER KAITZ 
FOUNDATION 
IS ACTIVELY 
RECRUITING 
APPLICANTS 

SUCCESSFUL ETHNIC 
MINORITY PROFESSIONALS 
ARE NEEDED TO FILL 
MANAGERIAL POSITIONS 
IN THE CABLE TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 

♦ WALTER KAITZ FOUNDAWN 
CABLE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 

Following an assessment process 
carefully designed to identify new 
talent for the cable industry, 
selected candidates are hired for 
available positions which utilize their 
professional skills and experience. 

♦ PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
(SAMPLING) 

General Managers 
Financial Analysts 
Human Resource Specialists 
Marketing Directors 
Account Executives 
Staff Attorneys 
Affiliate Salespersons 
Regulatory Administrators 
Management Trainee 

♦ ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

✓ Ethnic Minority (as defined 
by the FCC) 

✓ Bachelor's Degree 

✓ Two (2) years 
professnnal work experience 

^ Willingness to rekjcate 

♦ TO APPLY 

Send a cover letter and current 
resume with salary history to: 



Waller Kaitz Foundation 
660 -13th Street. Suite 200' 
Oakland, CA 94612 
(510)451-9000 Fax (510)451-3315 
There are no applicant fees. 



ID! 



BLACK ENTERPRISE CLASSIFIED 



BLACK ENTERPRISE Classified Is a monthly feature. All classified ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher 
Although BLACK ENTERPRISE makes every effort to check the authenticity of our classified ads. we accept no respon- 
sibility or liability for the contents herein Rates I time ad S7 25Avord, 3 consecutive ads S7 0(Vword: 6 consecutive ads 
S6.50/word, 12 consecutive ads S5.50/word Minimum ad 20 words or SI45 00, POB # s. TEL #'s— 2 words each. 
Abbreviations. ZIP Codes — I word each. Classified Display available at S605/inch. S1,05Q(^ inches: SI. 570/3 inches 
BLACK ENTERPRISE will set all display ads. Complete rate card available Certified check/M O. must accompany copy 
& be received two months prior to actual date of the issue intended for submission. Phone orders with Master 
ChargeA'isa/American Express, Send advertising order and payment to. Classified Department. BLACK ENTERPRISE 
Magazine. 130 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY 1001 1 Contact: Classified Representative at (212) 242-8000. All ads must 
be prepaid 



AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL T.V. SERIES 

SCIENCE, INVENTIONS, HEROES. OURSTORY PRO- 
FESSIONALLY PRODUCED PROFILING DOCUMENT- 
ED. ANCESTRAL, CULTURAL GENIUSES. EXCEL- 
LENT FOR CHILDREN, ADULT EDUCATION. 
INEXPENSIVE AFROCENTRIC BROADCAST MAR- 
KETING PROGRAM FOR LOCAL BUSINESSES. 
(215)548-5894. 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
MAIL ORDER MARKET 

ATTENTION BUSINESS OWNERS: The African- 
American Pack of Savings reaches 20.000 consumers 
nationwide for S850 Call NIA Publishing 1-800-542- 
5578, Write 139 Fulton St ' NYC • 10038 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
STORYBOOKS 

AFRICAN-AMERICAN STORYBOOKS. The perfect gift 
We carry only books that are beautifully illustrated, inter- 
esting and ri^fil for our children. Ages 1-16, Mostofthe 
authors are black Discount for schools and churches. 
Write today for our FREE 32-page color catalog: Books 
For Our Children Inc., Dept B. 217 East 85th St Suite 
184. New York. NY 10028 

AUTOS FOR SALE 

GOVERNMENT SEIZED Vehicles from SlOO Fords 
Mercedes Corvettes Chevys Surplus Buyers Guide 
( 1 ) 805-962-8000 Ext. S-22348 

BLACK MAIL ORDER 





■AOC 


fivnd $3 00 Ichwck or moMy 
Ofder. New York Stale resi- 
dents iRclwdc tai) for each 




MJUL ORDER 


copy to: 




DIRECTORY 


lAK PRODUCTIONS 




SPECtAUZINC IN 


Dept. BE2 




, BLACK ETHNIC 


30 Umerlck Drive 




*7'lTE*«S BY MAIL 


Albany. NY 12204-1742 



BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 

BECOME A PUBLISHED AUTHOR. Quality subsidy 
book publisher with 70year tradition seeks manuscripts 
"Author's Guide to Subsidy Publishing " 1 -800-695-9599 

SA^ £S END RISK with this used car Buyers 
"Guidebook" 3.00 to Cal-Sun POB 1344BE. Thousand 
Oaks. CA 91320. 

Family ReunlonsI Plan this year's now. Don't waste valu- 
able time. Free details. CLEVE-COAST ENTERPRISES- 
B, Box 93792. Cleveland, OH 44101 

A monthly personal ad publication for Black profess^ 
lonab. Serving N|, NY, CT. and MA. A 6 month sub- 
scription $8.00. Send check or money order to: SOUL 
DATEUNE, 60C Skiff Street, Suite 482, Hamden, CT 
06517, 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

BECOME A HOME INSPECTOR START YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS. APPROVED HOME STUDY. FREE 
CAREER LITERATURE. P.C.D.I., A TLANTA GEORGIA. 
800-362-7070 DEPT.PG137. 



CONSULTANTS/TRAINERS. Use Performax products 
command higher fees, sell to corporations, manage 
other consultants. Training included. Free information. 
Iris Randall, Field Manager 1-800-945-9140 

lANITORIAL BUSINESS MONEYMAKING SECRETS- 

Make S40.000+ annually starting from scratch. FREE 
BUSINESS REPORT! MBM Books, Box 1087-BE. Valley 

Center. CA 92082 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small busi- 
ness Grants/loans to S500.000 Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270 ||B5) 

WE'LL PAY YOU TO TYPE NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
FROM HOME. $500.00 PER 1000. CALL 1-900-896- 
1666 ($1.49 MIN/I8yrs.^) OR Write: PASSE-XBE693, 
161 S. Uncolnway, N. Aurora, IL 60542. 

OWN YOUR OWN APPOINTED TRAVEL AGENCY. GET 
YOU OWN ARC NUMBER AND DO YOUR OWN TICK- 
ETING FOR $10,000. 513-222-0393. 

LEARN VCR REPAIR. HOME STUDY. HIGH-PROFIT 
REPAIRS WITHOUT MA|OR TOOLS. P. CD. I., 
ATLANTA GEORGIA. FREE CAREER LITERATURE. 
800-362-7070 DEPT.VGI37. 

$320,900 from $100 Investment!!! With International 
Program based In Europe. For Information write: 
WCI, P.O. Box 732-B. Upper Marlboro, MD 20773- 
0732. 

SOAR FINACIALLY! Award-winning company in top 50 
of "INC 500" Credentials galore! No inventory/SI9 invest- 
ment. Solid opportunity for FT/PT (7031 391-8555, 
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How to Start + Operate a Dating -i-Escort service, #342 1 , 
Hidden Secrets Revealed For manual send S4 00 to lohn 
Tancredl. I940T LosFelizDr 1000 Oaks, CA 91 360 

Guaranteed Income processing book orders, $35,000 
potential Details call 310-784-4590 (24-hours) 

Become A Real Estate Appraiser.. fHigh Earnings 
Home Study Earn professioinal designation P C D I. 
Atlanta. GA Free Literature 800-362-7070 Dept.RGI37 

BUY IT WHOLESALE 

EMBROIDERY PATCHES -Iron-on 100% Markup Free 
Colored Catalogue IRWIN, Box 2096-BE Baytown. TX 
77522. (7131 424-7651 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

FEDERAL lOBS: S 1 8.340-S I 1 5 .700 Immediate 
Openings All Occupations and Career Levels. Including 
lobs in 't'our Area To Order Current List and Application. 
Call: 1-800-824-5000 lUpdated Bi-Weeklyl 

CHRISTIAN SINGLES 

Be ye equally yoked with believers. Network with other 
Christian singles Read profiles, contact when interest- 
ed An exclusive Christian club Send SI ,95 p/h for 
details and profile form ROSE OF SHARON CHRIST- 
IAN CLUB, INC. P O Box 681642 . Franklin, TN 37068- 
1642 



COMPUTERS 

BECOME A COMPUTER Buying Expert ovemKe. Send 
for Free Brochure. BVP, P.O. Box 3457-1001 1, Tega 
Cay, SC29715. 

EDUCATION & INSTRUCTIONS 

CHADWICK UNIVERSITY offers B S and MBA pro- 
grams in Business Administration by home study Free 
information 800-767-2423. 

PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM. Approved 
home study 100 years of experience Affordable. Free 
Catalog (8001826-9228 BLACKSTONE SCHOOL OF 

LAW. P C Box 871449. Dept BP. Dallas. TX 85287 

•FREE VIDEO* External BA/BS. MS/MBA. PhD/Law 
Accredited Financial Aid (800)677-2369. LaSalle 
University Dept 602. Mandeville. LA '70470-4000 

BECOME A PERSONAL COMPUTER EXPERT HOME 
STUDY LEARN DOS. SOFTWARE APPLICATIONS. 
MORE P C D 1. ATLANTA. GEORGIA FREE LITERA- 
TURE 800-362-7070 DEPT KG 1 37 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES Without Classes! Accredited 
Bachelor s. Master s. Doctorates lob/Life Experience 
Recognized Free Revealing Facts Thorson-BE6, Box 

470886, Tulsa, OK 74147, 

BECOME A PARALEGAL. LAWYER INSTRUCTED 
HOME STUDY. AMERICA S FINEST PARALEGAL 
PROGRAMS. P.C.D.I., ATLANTA, GEORGIA. FREE 
CAREER LITERATURE. 800-362-7070 DEPT.LGI37. 

FINANCIAL 

OVERDUE BILLS? Bad Credit's no problem! 
Licensed/Bonded Applications to S50.000 Not loan 
company TCAC, Dept BE. P O Box 26397. Birmingham. 
AL 35226 or call 1-800-869-0607 

MONEY FOR BLACK ENTREPRENEURS. Easy 
Qualifying Free information SI 00 P&H. Chaney, 669 
Grady Place. Atlanta. GA 30310 

FOUNDATION GRANTS for Individuals. Up to 
$ 1 80.000 for widely varied uses. Free recorded me»- 
sage: (707)448-2668. (2|B5) 

WANT TO BE FREE OF YOUR HOME MORTGAGE 
SOONER? For more Information, Rush $2.00 to 
International Fidelity Mon«a«e, POB 72 1 Dewin, NY 
13214. 

FEDERAL LOANS for small businesses now avalabie. 
(800) 777-6342 for free details. 

MASTERCARDS AND VISACARDS GUARANTEED 
regardless of credit situation, send check or money 
order for $39.95 to: CREDIT LINKS 42 IN. Rodeo 
Drive. Suite 15130, Beverly Hills, CA 90210, Also 
loans for any purpose send $19.95 for loan package. 

HELP WANTED 

EARN MONEY Reading books! $30.000/yr Income 
potential Details (1)805-962-8000 Ext Y-22348. 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 
ASSEMBLE PRODUCTS AT HOME. 
CALL TOLL FREE 

1-800-467-5566 EXT. 9594 

HOME TYPISTS, PC users needed 535,000 potential. 
Details Call (1 ) 805-962-8000 Ext B- 2 2 348 

RELIABLE EXTRA INCOMEl""" 

GUARANTEED WORK ASSEMBLING 
SIMPLE PRODUCTS AT HOME 
NATIONS MOST RESPECTED PROGRAM, 
1-800-377-6000 EXT. 7900 

INVENTIONS 

INVENTORS! Can you patent and profit from your idea! 
Call AMERICAN INVENTORS CORP. for free informa- 
tion Serving inventors since 1975 1-800-338-5656, 

INVENTIONS, ideas, new products! One of America s 
leading invention firms can help you submit to industry. 
Call free 1-800-288-IDEA 
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REAL ESTATE 



GOVERNMENT HOMES from $1 (U repair). 

Delinquent tax property Repossessions Your area 
1 1 1805-962-8000 Ext CH-22348 for current repo list 

REPOSSESSED & IRS FORECU)SED HOMES avail- 
able at below market value Fantastic savings You 
repair Also S&L bailout properties Call I -800-436- 
4362 ext H- 1 65 1 for repo list your area. 




NEXT TIME yoa need • Realtor, Call 
a Real Estate Specialist - Delores 
VALENTINE, your 'MARYLAND" 
Suburban Wash., D.C. Connection, 
Call Valentine providing V.I. P. 
Residential Services. Think VALEN- 
TINE for your relocation connection 
needs throughout the U.S. and 
abroad. CRS, CRI, Associate 
Broker, RE/MAX Caithersburg, MD 
I -800-927-2676 or JO I -92 1 -2640 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 1992 
Annual Report now available. Call 1-800-635-0566 
for a copy. 



SPORTSWEAR 



ETHNIC/AFRICANCLOTHING6STYLES. 
EXCELLENT QUALITY, LOWEST PRICES IN U.S.A. 
SEND $2.00 FOR CATALOG OR CALL (2131 74?-^ 
6640. WHOLESALE/RETAIL - MEL ZADEH. 



VACATIONS 



•••LUXURIOUS VACATION CONDOS FOR RENT'*' 
RESORTS THROUGH-OUT U.S. , BAHAMAS AND 
MEXICO SPECIAL DISCOUNT RATES, WORLD 
EXCHANGE TRAVEL. 

CALL NOW 1-800-226-6006. 



BOOKS EVERY AFRICAN AMERICAN SHOULD READ! 
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iniMip-Hop VI. MAAT: A hydw/Socul Aiulyiis o( Values 

by jawanza Kunjufu, Ph.D. 0-913543-32-2 S10.9S (Adult) 

IfllAn African American's View; 

Brown vi. Topeb - Oesep'egation and Miseducalion 

by Pansye Atkinson 0-913543-33-0 $10.95 (Aduh) 

^Bbck Econonks: Solutiom for Economic and Community Enpowemient 

by Jawanza Kunjufu, Ph.D. 0-913543-2S-X {8.95 (AdulO 

Taped Seminar Version on Cassette ($5.95) 
@4]The Rodney King Rebellion: 

A Psychopolitial AnalyM of Racial Despair and Hope 

by Brenda Wall, Ph.D. 0-913543-31-4 $9.95 (AdulO 

lijBrealdng the Ctiaim of Coaine: Bhck Male Addiction and RKOvery 

by Oliver Johnson, Ph.D. 0-91 3543-29-2 $8.95 (AdulO 

^ For Bbdi Wonwi Only: A Complete Guide to a Succevfui Lile-Siyle Otange: 
Health, Wealth, love and Happiness 

by Ingrid Hicks, Ph.D. 0-913543-24-1 $8.95 (AdulO 

^7]Cmnterin{ the Conspiracy to Dertroy Bbck Boyi, Vol I 

by jawanza Kunjufu, Ph.D. 0-913543-20-9 $4.95 

Also Available Vol. II - $4.95 Vol. Ill - $6.95 
Workshop Video - $39.95 (Primary, Teen & Adult OevelopmenO 

ig]Hentary: Blad Female Rites of Passage 

by Mary Lewis 0-913543-08-X $7.95 (Female DevelopmenO 

|H]Up Against the Wall (Youth Drug Awareness) 

byJawanzaKunjufu.Ph.D.&LadyjuneHubbard 0-913543-22-5 $4.95 
(Teens) Video - $39.95 (An Excellent Family Movie) 



TO ORDER, CALL TOLL FREE 1 -800-552-1 991 

-BUfAll 14 ITEMS -A $175.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $165.95 (11 Books, 2 Videos, 1 Cass.) - 
- BUY ALL 1 1 BOOKS - A $95.00 VALUE FOR ONLY $B9.95 - 
(ADD S2.50 FOR POSTACC AND HANDLING ON ALL ORDERS) 

BUY/S/OW, PAY LATER! 

ORDERS MAY BE CHARGED ON VISA, MASTER CARD OR AMERICAN EXPRESS. 
SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, ORGANIZATIONS AND CHURCHES MAY SUBMIT AN OFFICIAL PURCHASE ORDER. 

SEND PAYMENT TO: AFRICAN AMERICAN IMAGES / 1-800-552-1991 
1909 WEST 9Sth STREET, STE. 5-BE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60643 



Kansas City Has 
A Lot To Offer. 

I, (Including Jobs.) 



Culture, clean air, major sports and afibrdable housing are just a few of the benefits Kansas 
City oficrs. Better yet. Boatmen's Bank, the largest bank in Kansas City with assets of 
$3.2 billion, has great career opportunities with long-tenn growth potential waiting for you. 
Excellent compensation package. Equal Opportunity' Employer M/^/iyV 

BOATMEirS Send resume and salary requirements to: Sarah Hatfield, Boatmen's 
BANK wmfcr nw; First "National Bank of KC, P.O. Box 41 9038, Kansas City, MO 64183 



BLACK ENTERPRISE (ISSN 006-4165) is published monthly by Earl G. Graves Publishing Co . Inc., 130 Fifth Avenue. New York. NY 10011 Telephone (212) 242-8000, 
Microfilm of back issues is available from University Microfilms Inc Midwest Advenismg Office" 625 N Michigan Avenue. Chicago. IL 6061 1 Telephone: (312) 664-8567 
West Coast Advertising Office: 2121 Avenue of the Stars. Los Angeles. CA 90067 Telephone: (213)551-6530 Subscription rates in the US and its possesions $19 95 one 
year. $39.90 two years; $59 85 three years. Foreign subscriptions add $15.00 per year, payable m advance, in US funds only. Address all subscription inquiries to BLACK 
ENTERPRISE. P 0. Box 3009, Harlan, lA 51 537-41 00. Or call toll free 1 -800-727-7777 Allow six weeks for address changes All rights reserved Copyright ' June 1 993 by 
EarIG Graves Publishing Co.. Inc BLACK ENTERPRISE (USPS 803-280) is second class postage paid at New York, NY and at additional mailing offices POSTMASTER: Send ■., ^ c . 

address changes to BLACK ENTERPRISE, Circulation Center. P 0. Box 3009, Harlan, lA 51537-4100. /JA Semblr oTPheASl' 

Photocopy Permission: Where necessary, permission is granted by the copyright owner for those registered with the Copyright Clearance Center ICCC), 27 Congress St.. Bureau o( Circulations 

Salem MA 01970 for a flat fee of $2 00 per copy of each article Copying for other than personal or internal reference without the expressed permission of Earl G Graves Prtntad In the U.S.A. 

Publishing Co., Inc., is prohibited. Address requests for bulk reprints to BLACK ENTERPRISE REPRINTS, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011 Or call (212) 242-8000 
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Cameron 




Hendricks 



Al Cameron 

has been appointed vice president, 
branch administration for Triumph 
Releasing Corp., a unit of Sony 
Pictures Entertainment in Burbank, 
Calif. Cameron over- 
sees the administra- 
tive activities of 
Triumph's nine sales 
offices in the United 
States and Canada, 
including budget 
preparation, admin- 
istration of the 
checking program 
for verification of box 
office receipts, personnel and leas- 
es. He was previously director, 
branch operations for the company. 

Carl F. Flipper 

has been named executive director 
of the Oregon Enterprise Forum, an 
affiliate of the Portland Metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Flipper is responsible for 
the management of the 
Oregon chapter of the 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology Enterprise 
Forum, an international 
entrepreneurial clinic 
that helps technology- 
driven growth companies 
gain resources. Pre- 
viously, he served on the business 
faculty of the University of Idaho and 
Lewis-Clark State College in 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Frank Hendricks 

has been named director of 
European operations of 6RP Records 
Inc., a 10-year-old jazz label. 
Hendricks, who will be 
based in London, will han- 
dle GRP's European ex- 
pansion and work closely 
with MCA Records and 
BMG, the affiliates that 
will market and distribute 
GRP's product. He previ- 
ously served as Sony 
Music International's 
marketing director for 



jazz, home music video 
and television sales. 

Thomas E. 
McCaskill 

has joined NationsBank 
Corp. as a senior vice 
president and general McCaskill 
manager of the firm's 
New York/Northeast corporate 
banking office. He will market capital 
financial products and services to 
such firms as American Express, RJR 
Nabisco, Xerox and Time Warner, as 
well as managing a multibillion dollar 
portfolio. McCaskill was formerly 
with Manufacturers Hanover Bank in 
New York City. 



the operation of the cor- 
porate communications, 
community relations, 
human resources, pur- 
chasing and tele- 
communications depart- 
ments. Smith was formerly 
the company's human 
resources director. 




William S. Noakes Jr. 

has joined the Troy, Mich. -based law 
firm of Kemp, Klein, Umphrey & 
Endelman as shareholder. As a mem- 
ber of its minority counsel practice 
group, he will focus his 
practice on defending 
businesses and individu- 
als in business-related, 
construction, franchise 
and general civil litiga- 
tion matters. Previously, 
Noakes was an attorney 
in the general counsel's 
Noakes office at General Motors 

Corp. 

Virgil Scott 

has been named distribution ser- 
vices manager for PepsiCo Food 
Systems in Atlanta. He oversees 
sales, transportation, distribution 
and general management of the 
company's business in Georgia, 
North Florida, Central Alabama and 
Tennessee. Previously, Scott served 
as area vice president for Pepsi-Cola 
covering Maryland, Virginia and 
southern Pennsylvania. 

Alvin D. Smith 

has been promoted to vice president 
of administration at Mercy Health 
Plan in Philadelphia, a managed 
health care program serving 70,000 
recipients. He will oversee 




Edd Snyder 

has been named vice president of 
Casey Communications Management 
Inc., a public relations counseling firm 

based in Southfield, Mich. 

He is responsible for 
advising, developing and 
implementing public rela- 
tions programs for the 
firm's corporate clients, 
which include the 
Automobile Association of 
America of Michigan and 
Michigan Bell Telephone. Snyder 
Prior to joining the compa- 
ny, Snyder managed Toyota's public 
relations office in Detroit. 

Doreen Y. Stephens 

has been promoted to product man- 
ager at General Foods U.S.A. in White 
Plains, N.Y. She is responsible for 
developing the marketing plan and 
the product line growth of the Golden 
Crisp cereal brand, as well as all 
phases of advertising and promotion 
for the product. Previously, Stephens 
was an associate product manager. 

Kathy J. 
Graham White 

has been promoted 
to vice president and 
treasurer at the 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) in 
Knoxville. She is 
responsible for man- 
aging TVA's debt. White 
buying and selling 
bonds, maintaining bank accounts 
and overseeing TVA's loan pro- 
grams. Previously, White served as 
manager of corporate budgets and 
control evaluations for the Authority. 
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I BREWING HIS OWN BRAND 
OFSBCGESS 



irgis Colbert, Miller Brewing Company's Vice 
President of Plant Operations, began his Miller 
career more than a decade ago when he joined 
the company as assistant to the plant manager 
for the container plant in Reidsville, N.C. Today 
he heads the largest division in the company — 
representing over 80 percent of Miller's 
employees. Under Virgis' leadership, these 
employees brew more than 43 million barrels 
of quality beer annually and produce 
billions of containers and packaging 
materials for Miller's quality 
products. 

As he has moved up, Virgis has 
helped improve the company's 
productivity and efficiency levels 
by always seeking ideas and input 
from employees. That's the mark of 
a quality leader. 

Quality, uncompromising and 
unchanging. It's the Miller standard 
of excellence. And it's Virgis Colbert's 
recipe for success. 





Cci 



The All-New Toyota Corolla 




Introducing the brand-new car 
with the familiar name. 



Y 



oil don't tinker with an original, 
unless you're con\ inced you can make 
it better. That was the challenge we 
faced with the 1993 Toyota Corolla. We 
lixiked at interit>r 



Corolla has been satisfying drivers 
in America /or ot'er 25 years. And 
now more Corolhis are huill m 
America than ever before. 



space, and managed 
to find an additional 
5.4 cubic feet. That 
equates to more 





A driver'Side air bag is sfarniard 
equiprrient on all 1 993 Corollas . 



This device is a liquid-fiUed 
engine mount, which reduces 
vibration and keeps engine noise 
lu a minimum. 



front, rear, head and leg room. Next, we 
sought to make the Corolla quieter. So 
we employed a hydraulic engine 
mounting system and added vibration- 
dampening materials to reduce noise to 
extremely low levels. Of course, safety was 
a top priority. Which is why the new 
Corolla is constructed with high-strength 
steel, and comes with a driver-side air 
bag,* standard. Anti-kx:k Brakes are avail- 
able as well. In fact, if you take a kxik 
at the new 1993 Toyota Corolla, 
what you'll see is a brand-new car. 
But you'll have the security of 
knowing it's still an original. 



^llove what you do forme. 

® TOYOTA 
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